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The Verification Principle 


by Gilbert RYLE 


When, towards the close of the nineteenth century, Mach 
Jaunched his campaign against metaphysics, he had, apparent- 
y, quite a limited objective. His purpose was not that of 
ridding philosophy of a nuisance or of putting philosophy on 
the secure path of a methodical discipline. His purpose was 
to rid science of an interloper. He seems to have found that, 
in many regions of physical, biological and psychological 
theory, doctrines were current and seriously regarded which 
claimed to settle some of the more general problems of the 
scientists, despite the fact that they had been thought out not 
in the laboratory but in the philosopher’s study. Sometimes 
‘the philosopher was a philosophically corrupted scientist. In 
particular, it seems, many such à priori doctrines were pre- 
sented as universal statements about things in nature, compet- 
ing for general acceptance with certain statements of laws at 
which scientists had arrived by their à posteriori methods. 
In a word, the object of Mach'’s offensive was not philosophy 
but philosophy in the wrong place—philosophy pretending 
to decide general questions in physical, biological or psycho- 
logical theory. 

It would be an interesting problem for the historian of 
ideas to find out to what extent academic philosophers and 
‘philosophically-minded scientists in the German-speaking 
world did actually try to dictate conclusions to the scientists, 
and to what extent such dictations were an actual menace or 
nuisance. We may conjecture, with some evidence to support 
us, that the prestige of philosophy in German and Austrian 
universities, and its general presence in the curricula even of 
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scientific students did have a considerable and perhaps distort- 1 
ing influence upon scientific theorising—an influence to 4 
which, outside the special field of psychology, there were few. 
parallels in the English-speaking academic world. There” 
were here, certainly, challenges to the authority of the sciences. 
from theologians and philosophers, like the attacks upon the. 
geologists, the Darwinians and, more recently, upon Einstein. 
But these were pretty quickly laughed out of court. No War 
of Independence needed to be declared. In the German- speak- | 
ing world, at least, the situation appears to have been, and 
still to be very different. There seem to have been good 
pedagogic reasons, as well as some nationalistic motives, for 
the vehemence of the Machians against philosophy in the 
wrong place. And contemporary academic philosophers in 
Germany continue blandly to ignore the rebellion, as if they 
had not learned that there is such a thing as philosophy in the 
wrong place, much less that they are in any danger of doing it. 

When Mach condemned as “ pseudo-problems ” certain 
sorts of metaphysicians’ questions, he had in mind chiefly 
those questions their answers to which purported to be con-" 
tributions to physical, biological or psychological theory, 
contributions which, mimicking the law-statements of science, 
made claim to hold good for things and happenings in this 
world. Save for making several strictures upon the Kantian 
notion of things-in-themselves, he did not concern himself 
much with metaphysical statements purporting to give news 
of particular existences or occurrences in another world. It 
was bogus laws of nature that he wished to exorcise from 
science; and it was with this end in view that he tried to work 
out an account of genuine laws of nature which would separate 
these from the bogus general hypotheses excogitated in the 
philosopher’s arm chair. 

His own attempts to analyse the differences between 
genuine and sham scientific hypotheses were more vigorous 
than successful. He was inclined to burke the problem of 
induction by characterising a genuine hypothesis as a merely 
economical compendium, summary or resumé of observed 
matters of fact, though he realised that, somehow, it also 
possessed the important power to generate predictions of 
matters of fact not yet observed. He tended to stress the 
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_brevity at the expense of the fertility of scientific formulae. 
_By contrast, the sham law-statements of the metaphysician 
_are neither inventories of observations made, since he makes 
none, nor yet founts of predictions of observations still to be 
made, since he will make none. Such sham law-statements 
are factually vacant, for all that they purport to cover all the 
facts. They result from no investments and they yield no 
dividends. Mach saw that there was some intrinsic or logical 
connection between genuine statements of laws (or hypo- 
theses) and statements of particular matters of fact, such that, 
lacking this connection, a general statement was not merely 
a false hypothesis, but a sham one. But his own account of 
this connection was wrong. It ruled out, certainly, the sham 
law-statements of the meddling philosopher; but it also, by 
implication, ruled out the genuine universal statements or 
. laws of the scientist. 

Study of Principia Mathematica, the Tractatus Logico-Phi- 
losophicus, Keynes’ Treatise on Probability and kindred works 
in formal and inductive logic encouraged the members of the 
Vienna Circle to strengthen their master’s logically naïf dis- 
crimination between genuine and sham hypotheses. In par- 
ticular, Russell’s distinction between the true-or-false, on the 
one side, and the meaningless or nonsensical, on the other, 
was used to rigorise Mach’s notions of “ pseudo-problem ? and 

 “ meaningless question ”. General propositions were (in the 
early days) construed as truth-functions (not epitomes) of 
atomic propositions. Laws (or hypotheses) were, not quite 
consistently with this, held to be true-or-false if and only if 
the facts predicted in accordance with them were-or-were-not 
as predicted. A law-statement was significant if it could 

. conceivably be (no matter whether it actually was) borne out 
by observation of the appropriate facts. À would-be law-sta- 
tement for which no programme of verification or falsifica- 
tion could be suggested, was senseless. So metaphysicians’ 
general hypotheses were senseless, and senseless hypotheses 
were metaphysical. 

| Mach'’s limited requirements would, perhaps, have been 
satisfied by a principle which accorded or refused significance 
to an ostensible law-statement according as it met or failed to 
meet this criterion of inductive verifiability or falsifiability. 
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For he was not interested in the credentials of singular state 1 
ments, most general statements, of ethical, political, aesthetic, 
legal or religious statements; or in the credentials of most | 
questions or any commands, requests, verdicts or promises.s 
He was interested only or chiefly in the credentials of the” 
would-be scientific universal statements that we call “ laws ” 

r “ hypotheses. ” But the members of the Vienna Cirele 
were more ambitious. They wanted to win not a local cam- 
paign but a many-fronted war. They wanted to prove not 
only that certain ostensible law-statements, fathered by philo- 
sophers on to particular scientific theories, were meaningless; 
but that all metaphysical assertions were meaningless and 
even that all non-scientific utterances were metaphysical. 
They generalised what was nearly (though not quite) the 
right thing to say about the connections between law-state- 
ments and. statements of observational fact into a general 
criterion of significance. In the epigram “the meaning of 
a proposition is the method of its verification, ” the word 
“ proposition ” was made to cover not just statements of 
natural law, but statements of every kind. 

This generalisation felt all the more natural because of 
an ambiguity in the word “ hypothesis ”. “ Hypothesis ” is 
sometimes used to denote any true or false law-statement, ï.e. 
any variable hypothetical statement of the pattern “ When-” 
ever ..…, then ... ” But it is also sometimes used to denote 
any conjectural statement whatsoever. The statement “ my 
neighbour is in pain ” would not be an hypothesis in the 
former use; it would be an hypothesis in the latter. More- 
over, at least on some theories of induction ,all law-statements 
are eternally condemned to some degree of conjecturalness. 
So it was linguistically easy to assimilate the description of 
the theoretical work promised by an ostensible law-statement 
to the description of the procedures of settling conjectures, and 
then, in reverse, to assimilate a!l the procedures of settling 
conjectures to the special procedures of inductively establish- 
ing or refuting conjectural law-statements. 

The notions of verification and falsification are naturally 
attached very closely to the notion of conjecture. Only con- 
jectures need to be or can be verified or falsified. Established 
truths, whether particular or general, need no further verifica- 
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tion and are not open to falsification. Established falsehoods 
need no further falsification and are not open to verification. 
Questions, commands, rebukes, promises and prayers need 
heither and are open to neither. Moreover the framing and 
testing of conjectural law-statements is not indeed the whole, 
but the cardinal part of scientific research. Observations 
ancillary to no hypotheses are as unrewarding as hypotheses 
admitting of no observational tests. (Both may in fact, in 
their different ways, be suggestive, but it is accidental, and 
therefore exceptional, if they turn out to be so.) Scientific 
discussions are, in consequence, rich in considerations of what 
does or might verify or falsify still conjectural hypotheses. 
But this fact that scientific discussions are and ought to 
be full of considerations of what does or might verify or fal- 
 sify still conjectural hypotheses does not quite justify the 
epigram that the meaning of a proposition is the method of 
its verification, even when this is given a restricted application 
to ostensible law-statements. Or perhaps we might say that it 
justifies the epigram but does not justify the definition into 
which it was beatified. To say of a statement that what it tells 
us is how we should establish whether what it tells us is true 
or false leaves the “it ” suspended. On the other hand there 
certainly is a intrinsic connection between a law-statement 
"and the less general or particular statements which it licenses 
us to infer from other less general or particular statements 
established by observation. There is no such thing as learn- 
ing a conjuring-trick while remaining ignorant of how to 
perform the trick on particular occasions. There is no such 
thing as learning the rules of the road while remaining 
ignorant of what to do in particular traffic-junctures (save 
in the sense that one can learn the words by heart without 
understanding them). Nor is there any such thing as discover- 
ing or mastering à general hypothesis, while remaining 
incapable of inferring particular conclusions—which may or 
may not be in the future tense—from premisses satisfying the 
protasis of the law and found out, directly or indirectly, by 
observation. An ostensible law-statement which we cannot 
conceive how to apply in any concrete inferences is indeed a 
sham hypothesis. 
But this point needs to be hedged with some precautions. 
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First, it is not true to say, what is sometimes said, that a law-. 
statement is itself a prediction or a budget of predictions. L 
itself reports no particular matters of fact, and therefore pro 
vides no premisses from which particular matters of fact can* 
he inferred. It authorises us to move from certain sorts of 
factual statements, if and when we get them, to others. Laws, 
of heredity do not tell us who has had or who will haves, 
haemophilia. Nor does inventing or mastering a recipe for a, 
cake give us either the ingredients of any cakes or any cakes. 

Next, though entertaining an hypothesis temporally pre- 
cedes the making of some of the concrete inferences by whose 
fate we test the virtues of the hypothesis, it does not follow 
that all these inferences are predictions, inferences, that is, to” 
states of affairs obtaining at dates later than those of the states 
of affairs from which we infer them. The dermatologist 
may infer a wound from a scar, or a scar from a wound, or 
streptococci from a swelling. Successful predictions are dra- 
matically satisfactory, since their makers could not possibly 
have cheated. But that is all. 

Third, and most important, while it is certainly true that 
we test hypotheses by taking account of the fate of the 
concrete inferences which we make in accordance with them, 
it is not true that we make inferences in accordance with them 
solely in order to test them. We test a recipe by seeing 
whether cakes made in accordance with it are good or bad, 
but this is not the whole point of the recipe. The normal 
reason for following a recipe is that we want to have cakes to 
eat. Not all cooking is experimenting. We could say that 
understanding a recipe is knowing how to make cakes of a 
certain sort; we could not say that understanding a recipe is 
knowing how to tell from the cakes made according to it 
whether it is a good or bad recipe—though this is, of course, 
the way to find out whether it is a good or bad recipe. 
Similarly we could say that understanding a law-statement 
is knowing what concrete inferences to draw from certain 
concrete premisses, but not that it is knowing how to tell 
from the fates of such inferences whether the statement is true 
or false—though, again, this is, of course, the way to test the 
statement. 


Perhaps, then, we should correct the epigram and say that 
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the meaning of a law-statement is the method of its applica- 
tion, i.e. the pattern of the concrete inferences that it autho- 
rises. This would untether the epigram from its restrictive 
connection with the special experimental purpose of testing 
the hypothesis, without affecting the important truths that 
conjectural law-statements do indeed require to be tested and 
that the way of testing them is to notice the fate of some of 
their applications in concrete inferences. In this revised 
form, the slogan would say no more than that understanding 
a law-stalement is knowing what concrete inferences could 
be made from certain premisses; i.e. that an ostensible 
law-statement tells us nothing, and so is not a true or false 
law-statement, unless it tells, truly or falsely, what concrete 
inferences may be made from certain premisses. This would 
provide what Mach wanted, without playing havoc with all 
sorts of other statements which do not function as inference- 
licenses. It would conserve the required intrinsic connection 
between law-statements and statements of observable matters 
of fact, since these are just the premisses and the conclusions 
of the concrete inferences which the law-statement licenses. 
But would it be subject to the charge of the suspended “it ”, 
which holds against the epigram in its original form? 
Compare the three following assertions. (1) “What a cake- 
"recipe tells us is what to do in the kitchen in order to find out 
whether it is a good or a bad recipe. ” (2) “ What a cake- 
recipe tells us is what to do in the kitchen in order to make 
cakes of à certain sort. ” (3) “ To find out whether a cake- 
recipe is a good or a bad one, it is necessary to make some 
cakes according to the recipe and see if they are palatable and 
digestible. ” The second and third assertions are obvious 
truths. The first, having the suspended “it”, is patenly 
unsatisfactory, for all that it has much of the ring of the 
obviously true third assertion. This third assertion is deriv- 
ative from the second, in the sense that a person who failed 
to grasp what a recipe tells him to do in the kitchen is dis- 
qualified from making the investigation prescribed in the 
. third assertion. 
The reason why the first assertion, with the suspended 
“it” is unsatisfactory is that it purports to say that what an 
utterance of a certain sort, namely a recipe, tells us is the way 
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to find out whether what it tells us is acceptable or inaccept-w 
able—and this is just a variant of “ The Liar. ? L 
The needle’s eye of the generalised Verification PHOSÈSS 1 
was so narrow that it excluded not only a few Teutonic camels,s 
but nearly all domestic animals as well. But we must not be 
ungrateful to it. The question “ What sort of evidence or: 
reasons, if any, would establish or refute an assertion of this 
or that sort? ” has proved to be a philosophically fertile ques- 
tion—fertile, not because it has done what was intended, 
namely segregated just one class of legitimate statements from 
a huge congeries of illegitimate statements; but because it has 
done what was not intended, namely brought out a great 
variety of differences between lots of classes of legitimate 
utterances. What was bought as a lens has worked as a 
prism. It has helped to reveal the important fact that we talk 
sense in lots of different ways, and we can talk nonsense in 
lots of different ways. And if this discovery has made us 
forget the sham contributions to scientific theories made by 
some trespassing metaphysicians, perhaps this does not matter 
very greatly. In the English-speaking world the scientists do 
not read such contributions at all; and the philosophers not 
conspicuously much. The miscreants who threaten Princess 
Science do not seem to be very burly or strenuous ruffians; 
nor does that undistressed lady herself betray much anxiety 
for the services volunteered by her Don Quixotes. But certain- 
ly it is wise to be on the look-out for ruffians—if only because 
it reminds us not to let ruffianly traits develope in ourselves. 


Magdalen College. Oxford. 


Verification and Perception 


by Roderick M. Crisaorm 


‘ In connection with confirmation two different opera- 
tions have to be performed; the formulation of an observation 
and the confrontation of statements with each other; especially 
ve must no lose sight of the first operation. ” * The present 
paper is concerned with the first of these operations. I shall 
discuss certain general characteristics of our perception of 
external things; these general characteristics appear to con- 
stitute the source of most of the philosophical controversies 
concerning the nature of verification. 


I. PERCEIVING AND BELIEVING 


If we think of verification as a process wherein a belief 
or hypothesis is “ confronted with the empirical facts, ” then 
we may say that it is by means of perception, in part, that 
such ‘“ confrontation ” takes place. But perceiving is similar 
in important respects to believing. We may begin, then, by 
comparing the two. 

Let us compare: perceiving that something has some 
property f, and believing that ît has the property f. It is 
impossible to perceive that something is f, that is, to fake it 
to be f, without also believing that it ïs. But to perceive that 
it is f is not necessarily to acquire the belief that it is; a man 
who already believes that the sun is shining, for instance, may 
look outside and then perceive that it is Even though à 


1 Rudolf Carwar, Truth and Confirmation (Readings in Philo- 
sophical Analysis, ed. Feigl and Sellars, p. 127). 
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certain thing may not be f, a man may believe that it is and 
he may also perceive that it is. If a man perceives that | 
On is f, then the thing is appearing to himin a certain: | 
way. *? But he can believe that it is f, even though it is not | 

appearing to him at all. Moreover, if he perceives that it is f, | 
then the thing is indicated to him. This may be suggested,| 
by the linguistic fact that the perceiver can express his belief,s, 
using sentences wherein the thing is designated by demonstra- 
tive terms alone; e.g., “ This is f ” or “That is f.” Butif he, 
merely believes that a certain thing is f, without perceiving 

the thing, he cannot express his belief in sentences wherein 

the thing is designated by demonstrative terms alone. * Let 

us say that if a man perceives that something is f he has a 

perceptual belief that it is f. 

In what follows, I shall attempt to clarify these concepts 
of believing, appearing, and indicating, in so far as they 
pertain to the philosophical problems of verification. It must 
not be supposed, of course, that these concepts concern three 
stages in a process ; perception, as James said, is “ one state 
of mind or nothing. ” * But it is quite certain, I think, that 
in any instance of perceiving, in any “ perceptual situation, ” 
these three features can be distinguished, however difficult it 
may be to describe the distinction. 

To avoid misunderstanding, let us distinguish three 
different senses of the term “ perceive. ” In the present paper, 
the use of the term is restricted to the first of these senses. 

(1) The term “ perceive, ” as we shall use it, is dis- 
tinguished by three characteristics.  (i) It would be con- 
tradictory to say, “S. perceives that something is f but 
believes that it is not f. ” (ii) But it would not be contra- 


? As will be seen in Section IV, below, this statement should be 
modified slightly to accommodate what I there call “ mistaken indica- 
tion. ” 

$ Demonstrative terms have at least a two-fold use in ordinary 
language. In addition to their use in sentences expressing perceptual 
beliefs, they are also used in some sentences to refer to objects mention- 
ed earlier in the same discourse. Compare Arthur W. Bunrxs, Icon, 
Index, and Symbol (Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 9, 
1949, pp. 673-689; esp. p. 678). (The concept of indication with which | 
we are here concerne, however, is not a linguistic concept. 

* William James, Psychology, Nols Il p080: 
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dictory to say, “ Nothing is f, but S. perceives that something 
is f. ”” These first two characteristics apply to “ perceive ” 
when it is followed by a propositional clause describing the 
fact or event which is perceived. (iii) The third applies to 
the term when it is followed by a noun designating a physical 
thing; e.g., “ S. perceives a boat. ”  Provided that a man 
has a perceptual belief, which he could correctly express in 
ordinary English by “ That is a boat, ” then he could be said, 
simply, to perceive a boat. Our third characteristic, then, is 
this: If anyone perceives an f, then he also perceives {hat 
something is an f. Hence, in accordance with the second 
characteristic of this use of “ perceive, ” it would not be con- 
tradictory to say, “ S. perceives an f, but there are no f’s. ” 
This use of “ perceive ” is analogous to the ordinary use of 
such expressions as “ desires, expects, ” and “ imagines ?; 
let us call it the intentional use of “ perceives. ” 

(2) In some writings, the term “ perceive ” is used com- 
parably to the ordinary use of “ touch, ” “ look at, ” and “is 
sensibly stimulated by.” When the term is used in this 
manner, none of the three characteristics of the first, or 
intentional, use apply to it. For example, if one says, using 
the term in this second way, “ S. perceives (is sensibly sti- 
mulated by) a valuable dog, ” it would not be contradictory to 
add, “and he believes that it is not a valuable dog, ” but it 
would be contradictory to add, “ and yet there are no valuable 
dogs. ” 

(3) The term “ perceive ” is sometimes used in a third 
sense ,wherein the first and third, but not the second, of our 
two characteristics obtains. This third sense could be express- 
ed in our terminology by “ veridically perceive. ” If we say, 
“ S. veridically (or truly) perceives that the boat is green, Ê 
then it would be contradictory to add, “ and yet he believes it 
isn't green, ” and it would also be contradictory to add, “ and 
vet it isn't green. ” ‘ 


a»: LC 


| 5 I have discussed some of the relations among these terms in 
Reichenbach on Observing and Perceiving (Philosophical Studies, 2, 
1951, pp. 45-48). Reichenbach attempts, I believe unsuccessfully, to 
define a term, similar to “ perceive ” in our first sense, in terms of one 
similar to “ perceive” in our second sense. (Elements of Symbolic 
Logic, pp. 274-275.) It should be noted that the term “ believe, ” as I 
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Il. APPEARING 


We have said that it is in part by means of perception, 
that the process of verification occurs. And it is by means of 
appearances, or appearing, in turn, that perceptual beliefs 
are acquired. We shall now discuss appearing and then dis: 
cuss some of the relations of appearing to perceptual beliefss| 

Merely by varying the conditions under which an external 
thing is perceived, we may vary the appearances which the 
thing presents. Or, put alternatively: merely by varying the 
conditions under which it is perceived, we may vary the way 
in which it appears. Thus if someone is perceiving a red 
card, for example, and if the spatial relations between the 
perceiver and the card are suitably varied, the appearance 
which the card presents will change its shape and size; ïf 
the lighting conditions are suitably varied, the appearance 
will change its color; from one position marks on the card 
may be distinguishable; from another they merge into à 
blurred appearance; with the introduction of a magnifying 
glass or a microscope, they present still another appearance; 
end so on. Part of à landing field, viewed from some place 
directly above it, will present a rectangular appearance; if 
viewed from any of its corners, it will present a diamond+! 
shaped appearance; and if, somehow, the perceiver moves 
from the corner to the place directly above the field, it will 
present a variety of shapes, from diamond-shaped to rec- 
tangular. The variation which thus occurs in the appearances 
could be exhibited in a series of sketches or photographs taken 
from the different positions described. 


We can re-express these facts much less artificially. 
Instead of saying that the card presents a blurred appearance 
and that the landing field presents a diamond-shaped appear: 


have used it, is ordinarily used in a somewhat more restricted sense. 
Ordinarily, if a man perceives that something is f, he is not likely to 
report his perception by saying, “I believe that this is f”; for one 
seldom uses the locution “ I believe that …, ” unless doubt or question 
has arisen. Possibly, as Price suggests (Perception, p. 140), a term 


such as “being under the impression that” might be preferable to 
“believing. ” 
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ance, we could say, more naturally, the card appears or looks 
blurry and the field appears or looks diamond-shaped. And, 
in general, instead of saying that the external thing presents 
an appearance of such-and-such a sort, or that the perceiver 
senses an appearance of such-and-such a sort, we could say, 
instead, that the physical thing appears (in) such-and-such 
(a way). But if we use this second manner of speaking (“ the 
language of appearing ”) instead of the first (“the sense- 
datum language ”), we must take care to avoid one ambiguity. 
In some contexts, in ordinary usage, “ The landing field 
appears diamond-shaped ” means that in all probability the 
field is diamond-shaped, or that the speaker fakes it to be, or 
is inclined to believe that it is. Let us call this the epistemic 
use of the term “ appear. ” Our present use, which we might 
call the phenomenological use, is quite different. When we 
say, “ The field appears diamond-shaped, ?” we are tyring to 
describe the situation which we might alternatively describe 
by saying: “ The field appears in such a way that an accurate 
sketch or photograph of the way it appears would contain a 
figure that is diamond-shaped. ” 

Ayer explicates the sense-datum terminology by reference 
to the appearing terminology and states the following general 
rule: “the propositions we ordinarily express by saying that 
“a person À is perceiving a material thing M, which appears to 
him to have the quality X, may be expressed in the sense- 
datum terminology by saying that À is sensing a sense-datum 
[i.e., appearance] S, which really has the quality X and 
which belongs to M.” But it is clear that the word 
# appears, ” as it is used in the statement of this rule, must be 
interpreted in its phenomenological and not in its epistemic 
sense. Using “ appears ” epistemically, we might say, * That 
boat appears to be over fifty years old ;it appears to have 
been freshly painted; and it appears to be manned by a crew 
of at least ten. ” But we should not want to say that there is 
some sense-datum or appearance which really has these pro- 
perties. The term “ look, ? similarly, has an epistemic and a 
phenomenological use. If we say, “ That ship looks as though 
it were in trouble, ” we probably want to convey that the 


s À, J. Ayer, The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, p. 58. 
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available evidence indicates that the ship is in trotible: But 


if we tell the oculist that his “ A ” looks blurry, we don't, | 
mean to express any inclination to believe that it really LÀ 


blurry. (In ordinary English, more often than not, “ looks 


as though ” is used in the epistemic sense and not in the 


phenomenological sense.) 
It is important that, in discussing perception, we do not 


confuse these two uses of “ appears ” and “ looks. ” Ryle”! 


observes, for example, that “ round plates, however steeply 
tilted, do not usually look elliptical. ” * His statement is true 
if “look ” is interpreted epistemically, but it is false if 
“ look ” is interpreted phenomenologically. Ayer observes 
that, if we say that the speakles on a hen or the stripes on a 
tiger, look numerous, this “ does not entail saying that they 
look to be of any definite number. ” * This statement, like 
Ryle’s, is true if “ look ” is interpreted epistemically, but 
there is no reason to suppose that it is true if “ look ” is inter: 
preted phenomenologically. 

Our examples have concerned visual perception, but 
similar considerations apply to perception by means of other 
senses. For, in general, the way in which the things we 
perceive appear to us, or the sensible appearances which they 
present to us, will depend not only upon the nature of the 
things but also upon the conditions under which we perceive 
them; and hence the appearances may be varied merely by dis- 
torting one’s perceptual apparatus or otherwise varying the 
conditions of observation. * The following ancient examples 
illustrate the variability of other types of appearance : “ The 
same water which feels very hot when poured on inflamed 
spots seems lukewarm to us. And the same honey seems to 
me sweet, but bitter to men with jaundice. The same air 
seems chilly to the old but mild to those in ther prime; and 


7 Gilbert Ryre, The Concept of Mind, p. 216. 


* A. J. Aver, The Terminology of Sense-Data (Mind, 54, 1945,. 


pp. 289-312). The quotation is on p. 305. 

° Note that I have attempted to convey the meaning of “ appear- 
ance ” and ‘ ‘ appear s in terms of a certain type of variation and not in 
terms of “ doubt, ” or “ certainty, ” or some peculiar type of apprehen- 
sion. For similar characterizations, compare E. Husserr, Ideen zu 
einer reinen Phänomenologie und phänomenologischen Philosophie, 


Section 41; C. D. Broan, Scientific Thought, Chapter VII. 


*# 
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similarly the same sound seems to the former faint, but to the 
latter clearly audible. The same wine which seems sour to 
those who have previously eaten dates or figs seems sweet to 
those who have just consumed nuts or chick peas;, and the 
vestibule of the bath-house which warms those entering from 
outside chills those coming out. ” ” 


III. APPEARING AND BELIEVING 


Most of the epistemological questions which the concept 
of verification involves concern the relations between appear- 
ances and what we have called “ perceptual beliefs. ” 

Whenever a man perceives a physical thing, the thing 
appears to him in a certain way and he believes something 
about the thing. But what it is that he believes, normally, is 
not merely that the thing is appearing in a certain way. Îf 
we ask him to tell us what it is that he perceives, he is not 
likely to reply by telling us how the things he is perceiving 
happen to appear or look to him. To the perceiver of our red 
card, for example, there may appear discrete black marks upon 
a red background; but what it is that he believes, in sensing 
these appearances, may be that the marks are on the surface 
of the card, that if the card were to be moved the marks would 
be moved, that if he were no longer to see the card he would 
no longer see the marks, and so on. If we ask him to describe 
what it is that he now perceives, he will, almost certainly, 
not tell us how the marks and the card happen to look to 
him. Further, it is likely that he will subsequently find it 
much easier to remember what it was that he perceived than 
to remember how it was that the objects of his perception 
happened to look, or otherwise appear, to him. He may be 
able to recall that he saw a square card without being able to 
recall whether it looked diamond-shaped or rectangular. Itis 
here perhaps that the familiar analogy between perception 
‘and language is most instructive. Thus one might say, in 
reporting a conversation: “ I don’t recall the exact words he 
used, but I remember his telling me that the climate there is 


10 Sexrus Emprricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism, T, 92-122. Abridged. 
Loeb Classical Library Translation. 
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x 11 


not very Feist in the winter. One recalls, not the. 
details of the language, but rather what it is that was con: 
veyed. 

These facts are frequently described in metaphors. It is 
often said, for example, that the object of perception “ trans: 
cends ” the “ vehicle ” of perception. Reid said that the, 
appearance is apt to “ hide itself ” behind the shadow of the: 
object perceived and “ pass through the mind unobserved. ” *| 
This is misleading because it may suggest that in some per- 
ceptual situations no appearing occurs. * The metaphor of, 
“ transparency ” may be beiter: one perceives the object 
“ through ” the sensible appearance. “ But this, too, is mis- 
leading, if it suggests that through one appearance we discern 
another appearance. 

There are times when appearances play a more important 
role than they do in ordinary perception. For example, if! 
the appearance is painful, or pleasurable, or aesthetically sig- 
nificant, it may be of more interest than the object which 
appears and hence no longer “ transparent. ” The appear- 
ance may also be of interest when the conditions of observa-: 
tion are under investigation. One’s concern in the oculist’s 
shop is not with what the particular letters on the chart may! 
happen to be, but with the way in which they appear; the! 


# Schopenhauer noted, in this connection, that sometimes we do! 
not know “in what language it was that we read something yesterday! 
which we now remember”. The World as Will and Idea, trans: 
Haldane and Kemp, Vol. II, p. 189. 

Thomas Rein, An Inquiry into the Human Mind, Chapter V, 
Sections 2 and 8. 

# Firth challenges us to show that there are any appearances on! 
these occasions; anyone who accepts the challenge is in the position of! 
one attempting to find something which no one is noticing. 

Roderick Firrx, Sense Data and the Percept Theory (Mind, 58, 
1949, pp. 434-465, and 59, 1950, pp. 35-56; see especially pp. 462-465, 
36-40, 51). 

* Compare E. Husserz, Logische Untersuchungen, II. Band, 2. 
Teil, pp. 237-238. 

# Compare ScHoPENHAUER: “ Those sensations which nn | 
serve for the objective comprehension of the external world must in 
themselves be neïther agreeable nor disagreeable. This really means 
that they must leave the will entirely unaffected. Otherwise the 
sensation itself would attract our attention...” (Op. cit, Vol. Il 


p. 193; compare pp. 189-190, 195.) Compare also Thomas Rem, op. cit., 
Chapter V, Section 2. 
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man in charge of the stage lighting will be concerned not 
With the actual colors of the seiting, but with the Way in 
Which they appear under certain conditions; etc. And, of 
course, philosophers and psychologists, studying perception, 
may be concerned with the nature of the appearances rather 
than with the objects which appear. The peculiar talent of the 
psychologist, according to Wundt and Titchener and their 
followers, is his skill in attending to the appearance rather 
than to the object of perception. It is difficult to attain this 
skill, since in order to do so one must overcome the natural 
habit of “ looking through ” the appearance. 


But even if, in normal perception, the perceptual belief 
does not concern the appearance, yet it would seem to be, in 
part at least, determined by the appearance. The perceiver 
has the perceptual beliefs he does have partly because the 
things he is perceiving happen to appear the way they do. If 
it were not for the fact that the red card appeared in some 
way to our perceiver, he would not have acquired any per- 
ceptual beliefs about its color and shape. It is very difficult, 
however, to say much more about the function of the appear- 
ance. Notoriously, there are other determinants of perceptual 
belief; for example, one’s other beliefs, as well as one’s general 
background, interests, psychological complexes, etc. Using 
» “ methodological doubt” and similar techniques, philo- 
sophers sometimes try to find out what a man would believe if 
appearances alone were determining his beliefs. These other 
determinants of perceptual belief, moreover, may affect the 
appearance itself; the traffic sign may, for a moment, appear 
blue because the perceiver expects to see a policeman. * And 
at most times these determinants will be quite independent of 
what it is that is being perceived at those times. Possibly 
the most we can say about the function of the appearance, 
then, is that it seems to have some function, i.e., that if the 


16 Reid says that this habit, which “has been gathering strength 
ever since we began to think,” is one “the usefulness of which, in 
- common life, atones for the difficulty it creates to the philosopher. ” 
Op. cit., Chapter V, Section 2. Compare Frrru, op. cit., p. 461. 

17 In such cases, Price says, “ the sense-datum is “cooked.”” Op. 
eit., p. 29. Note that the term “ appears ” is still being used in what 
I have called its phenomenological sense. 
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appearance were different, probably the perceptual belief, 
would be different. + 

It is frequently said that the perceptual belief is “ based. 
upon ” appearances, or that appearances are “ epistemologi-s 
cally prior ” to perceptual beliefs, or that what we “ strictly. 
perceive ” are appearances and not physical things. Some- 
times philosophers offer such contentions as ground Îor res- 
tricting the observational part of verification to the observation. 
or apprehension of appearances alone. Controversy over this 
proposed restriction usually centers upon the methodological 
question: should the sentences formulating the verificatorys 
observations be sentences in “ the sense-datum language ” or 
sentences in “ the language of physical things ”P ”. We shall 
touch upon this controversy only to the extent of considering 
what it might mean to say that appearances are “ epistemo- 
logically basic. ” What is usually intended, I think, by those 
who emphasize the epistemological priority of appearances are 
three points, the first two of which have been already con- 
sidered. These are: (1) that the perceptual belief is in part 
determined by the appearances; (2) that it is also deter- 
mined by other factors which are themselves independent of 
what is being perceived; and (3) that, although a man's 
perceptual beliefs may frequently be mistaken, he is not likely 
to have a mistaken belief at any time concerning the nature 
of the appearances which are present to him at that time. *” 
We turn now to the third of these points. 

À man can have à mistaken belief about the way in 
which something appears to someone else, or about the way 
in which something has appeared, or will appear, to himself 
on another occasion. But can he have, at any time, mistaken 
beliefs about the way in which something is appearing to 


7 Compare C. D. Broan, op. cit., p. 247; FiRTa, op. cit., p.49: 

Compare the discussion and bibliography in Carnap’s Testabi- 
lity and Meaning (Philosophy of Science, 3 and 4, 1936 and 1937, pp. 420- 
471, 1-40). 

* This point is sometimes put by saying that it is impossible to 
have any doubts about the nature of the appearance: but I believe that. | 
the term “ doubt ” is somewhat unfortunate in this connection. I have 
discussed this point in Russell on the Foundations of Empirical Know- | 
en. Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, edited by P. A. Schilpp, 
P. 1): 
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himself at that time? Instances of this possibility are the 
cases of the striped tiger and speckled hen, mentioned earlier. 
The sensible appearance yielded by a single glance at the tiger, 
for example, will have many stripes, but the perceiver may 
not know whether there are 47 or 48 and he may well be 
mistaken in estimating their number. More generally, this 
possibility of error seems to arise in connection with cognizing 
any of the structural or relational characteristics of the 
appearance. For example: how many instances are there, 
within the appearance, of a certain pattern or configuration; 
what are the similarities and dissimilarities obtaining among 
tbe various elements within the appearance? * Mistakes would 
surely seem to be possible in connection with this type of 
question. 

But many philosophers would like to avoid this conclu- 
_ sion. Of the methods which have proposed for doing so, 
perhaps the most plausible is that suggested by Ayer. Ayer 
notes that, although the appearance may have many stripes, 
say more than 10 and less than 1,000, it does not have any 
definite number of them; ji.e., it does not have 11, or 12, 
or 13 or 999. His reason for this is that “ to say the stripes 
on the tiger look numerous does not entail saying that they 
look to be of any definite number. ” * Hence there is no 
possibility of making an error in estimating the definite num- 
ber, since if the perceiver knows that there are more than 10 
and less than 1,000 stripes, he knows all there is to know 
concerning what their number might be. Presumably the 
outher sources of error concerning appearances could be 
treated similarly. * But what ground is there for Ayer’s 
statement, “ to say that the stripes on the tiger look numerous 
does not entail saying that they look to be of any definite 


21 Compare S. Wirasex, Grundlinien der Psychologie, pp. 228- 
231; referred to by J. N. Finpray, Meinong's Theory of Objects, p. 223. 

22 À. J. Aver, The Terminology of Sense-Data, p. 305. 

23 In The Problem of the Speckled Hen (Mind, 51, 1942, pp. 368- 
873), I suggested a different sort of solution, by attempting to show 
that judgments about such structural characteristics of appearances 
actually “refer beyond ” any particular appearance. But this type of 
solution leaves us with the difficult problem of how to decide whether 
a judgement “refers beyond ” the appearances or not. But possibly 
any other solution leaves us with the same problem. 
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number?” As we noted above, it is easy to see that the 
statement is true, if “ look ” is used epistemically; for one 
may believe, or judge, or estimate, that the tiger has many 
stripes, without believing, or judging, or estimating, that it 
has 47, or that it has 48, ..., etc. But in order for the state- 
ment to yield the desired sense-datum statement, viz., that 
the appearance may contain many stripes without containing 


any definite number, we must show that it is true when. 


# look ” is used phenomenologically. Hence we are left with 
the problem of finding a reason for accepting the sentence in 
its phenomenological interpretation. We must decide which 
of two characteristics belong to the appearance in question: is 
it such that it may have many stripes without having any 
definite number; or is it such that the perceiver is incapable 
of making mistakes about it at the time at which it occurs? 
Since there are many other sorts of thing having the second 
characteristic and no others having the first, the presumption 
might seem to be that the appearance has the second and not 
the first characteristic. 


This problem, however, leads to psychological questions 
which we will not discuss here. These concern the validity 
of the distinction between being appeared to, on the one 
band, and apprehending, or having a belief about, what is 
appearing, on the other. We have been supposing that it is 
one thing to sense an a1ppearance, or be appeared to, and quite 
another thing to apprehend the nature of the appearance 
Which is being sensed. * It is obvious that this distinction, 
if it is tenable, might be obscured by confusing the epistemic 
and phenomenological senses of “ appears. ” And the dis- 


ünction must be tenable, if, as seems evident, it is possible for : 


us to make mistakes about appearances. But what is the 
apprehension in question? Suppose that whiteness were now 
appearing to someone and he failed to apprehend, or believe, 


# Sextus Empiricus held, in effect, that sessing a white appear- 
ance is not that same as apprehending that it is white; “for sense 
is of a nature to grasp only colour and flavor and sound, whereas the 
recognition that “this is white” or “this is sweet”, being neither colour 
nor flavor, is incapable of being experienced by sense ” Op. cit., 344-345. 
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that it was. What would this be like? Questions of this sort, 
I am convinced, are less simple than many philosophers 


realize; but they take us considerably beyond our present 
topic. 


IV. InpicATING 


We turn finally to a third characteristic of perception 
which is essential to the theory of verification. I shall attempt 
to describe this characteristic only indirectly, by referring to 
certain linguistic facts which might be said to reflect it. * 

Any perceptual belief can be correctly expressed in sen- 
tences wherein the thing perceived is designated by demon- 
strative terms alone. Normally, if the perception is veridical, 
the thing indicated by the demonstrative term will be the 
: object that is appearing; it will also be at least one of the 
objects to which the perceptual belief refers. We may refer 
te the thing indicated by the demonstrative term as one of 
the objects of perception. In the sentence, “ That appears 
green, ” the term “ that ” functions purely designatively; the 
sentence tells us nothing about the object of perception except 
that it appears green. If the sentence is an adequate expres- 
sion of someone’s perceptual belief, then he may be said 
to perceive something—possibly he doesn't know what—that 
appears green. If subsequently he decides that he is looking 
at a boat, he may then formulate his belief by saying, “ That 
boat appears green.” But this new perceptual belief could 
also be formulated in such a way that the term “ that, ” once 
again, functions purely designatively as the sole subject of 
the sentence; e.g. “ That is (identical with) a boat and appears 
green. ” The sentence expressing this perceptual belief could 
- have been formulated in the sense-datum language instead of 
in the language of appearing;, e.g. “That is a boat and 
presents à green appearance. ” But if we use the sense-datum 
terminology, it is important to note that the demonstrative 


25 The best discussions known to me of the psychological side of 
this question are those of Price, Perception, Chapter 6, and Husserx, 
Logische Untersuchungen, II. Band, 2. Teil, especially pp. 14-26. 
Compare also: C. A. Strong’s use of “intent ” in Essays on the Natural 
Origin of the Mind, ch. 3; A. N. Warremean, Essays in Science and Philo- 
sophy, pp. 313-314; J. N. Fivpcayx, Meinong's Theory of Objects, p. 172. 
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term indicates, not the sense-datum or appearance, but wh30R 
ever it is that presents it. In short, even in the simple situa- 
tion expressed by “ That appears green, ” the appearance is not, 
the object of perception. * However, it seems plausible to-say» 
that nothing is indicated, in this sense of “ indicates, ” unless 
a sensible appearance is present. If, then, someone perceives 
that a boat is green, he believes that it is, he senses (let us 
suppose) a greenish appearance, and something is indicated, 
which presents the appearance and which he believes to be a 
boat. The language of appearing may be less cumbersome; 
if he perceives that a boat is green, he believes that it is and 
something is indicated which appears greenish and which he 
believes to be a boat. | 
We have suid that the appearance is not normally the 
object of perception, i.e. that the demonstrative term does not 
indicate the appearance. But many philosophers have denied 
this. Their position is clearly stated by G. E. Moore. Accord- 
ing to Moore, two points at least are certain concerning the 
analysis of perception. He illustrates these as follows, in 
connection with the analysis of the perceptual proposition, 
“This is a human hand ”: ‘“ (1) there is always some sense- 
datum about which the proposition in question is a proposi- 
tion—some sense-datum which is a subject (and, in a certain 
sense, the principle or ultimate subject) of the proposition in 
question, and (2) that, nevertheless, what I am knowing or 
judging to be true about this sense-datum is not (in general) 
that it is itself a hand... ” *’ He writes elsewhere: “ ... when 
I make such a judgment as this inkstand is a good big one, 
What I am really judging is: ‘There is a thing which stands 
to this in a certain relation and which is an inkstand, and that” 
thing is a good big one —where ‘this ’ stands for this pre- 
sented object [sense-datum]. ” * But if we consider the 
simplest sort of perceptual judgment, e.g. “ This appears 
green, ” it would seem that Moore’s analysis is mistaken. The 


Î 


?* The sense-datum might be called the object of perception, how- 
ever, on those unusual occasions discussed in the previous section; e.g., 
when it is of aesthetic interest, etc. 

#7 G. E. Moore, À Defence of Common Sense (Contemporary Bri- 
tish Philosophy, Second Series, ed. J. H. Muirhead, p. 217). 

?* G. E. Moorr, Philosophical Studies, p. 234. 


' 
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translation of this in the sense-datum terminology is not 
“ This is (identical with) a green sense-datum ” or “ This 
sense-datum is green ”; it is, rather, “ This presents (yields, 
gives) a green sense-datum. ” The subject of the proposition 
(to use Moore’s terminology) is not the sense-datum, but the 
thing, whatever it is, that is appearing. * If we use the 
language of appearing, instead of the sense-datum language, 
it is not likely that we will be led to Moore’s view. For, 
clearly, the subject of “ This appears green ” is meant lo be 
the thing that appears and not the appearance or appearing. 

The theory that it is the appearance which is indicated in 
perception seems to be the source of the philosophical view that 
there is something essentially mistaken about the perceptual 
process. According to this view, the perceiver identifies the 
sense-datum with the physical thing which is appearing, thus 
_unwittingly taking a substitute for the real thing. Thus Price 
says that perception “ has an ersatz character ” and Prichard 
says that it is a “ mistaking, ” an “illusion, ” and a 
“ sham. ” * We mistake the appearance for the physical 
thing. But actually it is very difficult to catch an ordinary 
perceiver making such a mistake or being taken in by any 
such sham. We have only to ask him, for example, whether 
he thinks it is the blurry appearance which is presenting the 
* blurry appearance, etc. But why have philosophers accused 
him of making such a mistake? It is fair to say, I think, that 
they must have arrived at this conclusion in some such man- 
ner as the following. Instead of describing his experience, as 
one normally would, by saying “ That ‘ A ” looks blurry, ” 
the philosopher says “ That ‘A’ presents a blurry appear- 
ance ”: he then notices that, although something is indicated 


LE] 


29 Compare Virginia PrResson, G. E. Moore’s Theory of Sense-Data 
(Journal of Philosophy, 48, 1951, pp. 34-42; esp. pp. 40-41). 

s0 Price, op. cit., p. 169; H. A. Pricaarn, Knowledge and Percep- 
tion, pp. 52, 62. Taine used the term “ veridical hallucination ” in this 


. context; see William James, Psychology, Vol. IT, p. 33. Price remarks 


that “ when Prichard discussed his theory with his colleagues in 
Oxford, they would often object that normal perception is not mistak- 
ing in the sense in which Illusorÿ perception is, and they would urge 
him to admit that some perceptual “mistakings” are at any rate less 
mistaken than others. ”” (Review of Pricæar», op. cit., in Mind, 60, 
1951;°p.117:) 


1 


to him while he is sensing a blurry appearance, he is mn | 
sensing some other appearance which is presenting the blurry, | 
appearance ; he then concludes that, in thinking the * A ” was | 
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indicated, he must really have been mistaking the blurry 
appearance for the “ A ”. If we sought to reconstruct this 
line of reasoning, furnishing the premises which are implicit, 
we would find, I think, that it is almost completely without 


plausibility. Moreover, if we describe the perceptual situa- | 


tion in the language of appearing (“ That ‘ A? looks blurry ”) 
instead of in the sense-datum language, we won't be at all 
tempted to suppose that the ordinary perceiver mistakes 
something else for the “A” which he thinks he is looking at. 
Surely he doesn’t confuse the “ À ” with the way in which it 
appears; “ What is really appearing is the way in which it is 
appearing. ” Indeed, if we use the language of appearing 
rather than the sense-datum language, we will find that it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, even to say what the mistake 
in question might be. ** 

There is, however, a characteristic mistake which indica- 
tion sometimes involves. This is the mistake which is made 
when, although the perceiver takes something to be indicated, 
actually nothing is indicated. In this case, the demonstrative 
term used in the expression of the perceptual belief doesn't 
indicate anything; hence we might say that, although the 
demonstrative term purports to occur purely designatively, it 
actually doesn't designate at all. * Hallucinations provide us 
with clear instances of this type of mistake. For example, 
a perceiver may think that he is perceiving a pink elephant 


and express his experience in the sentence, “ That appears 


pink ” or “ That presents a pink sense-datum. ” The term 
“ that ” in these sentences may seem to indicate, or purport 
to indicate, but actually it indicates nothing. * It cannot 


*! I have argued elsewhere that the language of appearing is not 
preferable to the sense-datum language (The Theory of Appearing in 
Philosophical Analysis, edited by Max Black). But at this point it 
seems to have some advantages. 


*? Usually when Tlogicians discuss demonstrative or indexical 


terms, they do not allow for the possibility that these terms might | 


thus be used without designating. But compare Burkes, op. cit. 
pp. 688-689. 


‘* The example above is a paraphrase of PRICE, Perceplion, p. 156. 
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indicate the pink elephant, since, we are assuming, there is 
not pink elephant. There is a pinkish appearance or sense- 
datum, but, as we have seen, the demonstrative term cannot 
be said to indicate the appearance. Thus the mistake which 
this situation involves is that of supposing that there is some- 
thing which is appearing; we might call it ‘“ mistaken indica- 
tion. ” Il is important to note that mistaken indication is not 
merely a mistaken belief about what it is that is appearing. A 
man who mistakes a buoy for a boat and says, “ That boat 
appears red, ” is not making a mistake of indication, for the 
word “that” does designate something. His mistake is in be- 
lieving that what it is that appears is a boat instead of a buoy. 
But the subject of hallucination, in taking something to be 
indicated, is supposing that the “that ” of his perceptual 
statement indicates something. If we know that the source 
of his hallucination was the ingestion of a drug, or some sub- 
sequent organic effect, we are not tempted to say that it was 
the drug or the organic effect which appeared pink to him. 
The proper statement would still be that nothing appeared to 
him. (In describing this situation, the sense-datum term- 
inology is more useful than the terminology of appearing: 
“ Nothing appeared to him, but he did sense a pinkish appear- 
ance. ”) According to Reid, mistakes of this sort—which are 
commonly made only “in a delirium or in madness ” or 
when the senses are affected by disorder—äre the only mis- 
takes properly called “ deceptions of sense. ” * 

If our account is correct, then, perceiving may be subject 
to three quite different types of mistake: first, a mistaken 
belief about physical things, e.g. that there is an elephant in 
the room; second, a mistaken belief about the appearance 
‘which is being sensed, e.g. that the appearance has 47 stripes; 
and, third, a mistaken indication or true “ deception of sense. cé 
_ Hence, when we set out to verify a hypothesis by “ confront- 
ing ” it with the empirical facts, we must provide for the 
_ possibility of three different types of mistake. 


Brown University, Providence. 


#4 Thomas Re, Essays on the Intellectual Powers, Essaÿ I, Chap- 
ter XIII. 


Confirmability and Confirmation 


Some comments on the empiricist criterion 
of meaning and related issues 


by Herbert FEIGL 


The discussions of the last twenty years concerning the 
empiricist criterion of factual meaningfulness have increasing 
lÿ emphasized the need for a more liberal formulation: 
Positivists, old and new, adamant in their repudiation of 
metaphysics, have tended to overshoot their goal. The 
motivation was of course understandable and, on the whole, 
admirable. The decision to eliminate from scientific and 
philosophical discourse the kind of problems which, because 
of their very conception cannot possibly be solved in a res: 
ponsible manner, had an eminently salutary and cathartic 
effect. There is certainly no point in worrying one’s head 
about questions which are supposed to concern matters of 
fact and yet cannot conceivably be answered (at least partially 
or indirectly) by appeal to the data of observation. We are 
all too familiar with the dialectic devices designed to protect 
tbe claims of transcendent knowledge against refutation. Such 
devices have been utilized in the arguments not only of out- 
right theology and metaphysics but frequently enough also 
in the frontal areas of the expanding scientific enterprise itself. 
Speculations, about absolute space and time, substance, 
the ether, causal necessity, entelechies, telefinalities, group- 
minds, etc. are apt to become devoid of whatever (no matter 
how vaguely) specifiable meaning they may have had to begin. 
with. They are rendered proof against disproof by a simple 
but often rather concealed or unwitting decision to make them 
immune against the outcome of any conceivable test. 
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If the empiricist criterion of meaningfulness merely 
eliminates such in-principle-unanswerable questions, there 
can be no quarrel with it. At least there can be no objection 
from anyone holding a scientific outlook in philosophy. It 
is of course regreltable to have aroused ire and indignation 
on the part of the tender-minded and other-wordly thinkers. 
But, contemporary empiricism, pragmatism, positivism and 
naturalism in their various forms are all continuous with the 
ideas of the enlightenment of the eighteenth century and 
cannot possibly help offending those engaged in the search 
for absolutes or in the quest for certainty. Whatever sig- 
nificance unanswerable questions may appear to have is easily 
explained in terms of their purely formal structures or their 
expressive and evocative (pictorial, emotional, motivative) 
functions. 

The meaning of words and sentences depends upon the 
kind of use to which we put them. An isolated spoken or 
printed sentence may mean anything at all—or nothing—de- 
pending on the rules according to which these words are 
made to function. Confronted with a given assertion, the first 
task in ascertaining its meaning consists in finding out how 
the speaker or writer uses his words in connection with other 
words of his vocabulary and how (some of) the words of his 


“language are related to the data of experience. To illustrate 


first by a perfectly obvious example: An old facetious German 
“ rule ” for weather prediction, when stripped of its trappings, 
reads: “ The weather will either change or remain the same. ” 
It scarcely needs to be pointed out that this assertion is a sub- 
stitution instance of the law of the excluded middle and thus 
a glaring tautology. If there had been a serious intention to 
pronounce a law of nature (a genuinely synthetic general 
proposition), one can immediately see that this intention was 
not fulfilled by the given formulation—always taking for 
granted that the terms occurring in it are taken in their usual 
meanings. If some of the “laws” of physics were to be 
understood in the manner in which Poincaré and other con- 
ventionalists construe them, they would indead reduce to 
purely analytic propositions. Similar dangers of confusion 
are well known in the attempts of some older psychologies to 
formulate a law of human motivation in terms of the pleasure 
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principle, and in the formulation of some of the laws of 
economics and sociology It is a matter of purely terminolog- 
ical decision whether we choose to characterize analytic pros, 
positions as factually meaningless or as the null-case (lower, 
limit) of factual content. At any rate it is indispensable first 
to find out, by the use of the sort of procedure that might be 
called “ socratic, ” “ dialectical, ” “ casuistic ” or “ diagnos- 
tic, ” just what, if anything, the assertion achieves in assert- | 
ing. Formal analysis in the sense of a reconstruction within 
an ideal language merely consolidates and systematizes the 
results first disclosed by the socratic procedure of informal 
explication. 

Another example will bring out the essentials of the 
diagnostic method as regards transcendent metaphysical asser- 
tions. Newton’s conception of absolute space was subjected to 
a searching scrutiny already by Leibniz. To be sure, the 
famous correspondence on this issue between Leibniz and 
Clarke (Newton’s disciple) is replete with theological and 
metaphysical arguments on both sides. Yet it is obvious that 
in some phases of the dispute Leibniz proceeded deliberately, 
and strikingly like a pragmatist or positivist. He asked in 
effect what conceivable difference in observable consequences 
there could be between the assertion and the denial of the 
existence of absolute space. (It should be remembered that 
the issue concerned exclusively the space of kinematics. In 
regard to the dynamic aspects of space Newton not only made 
a meaningful assertion but was—at the time—even justified 
in his assertion of a privileged coordinate system, or, as he 
should have put it, a class of such systems). Clarke had no 
other way out than to remove the concept of absolute space 
beyond the possibility of any sort of test whatever. We find 
the same sort of situation again at the beginning of our century 
when Lorentz, Fitzgerald and others protected the ether- 
hypothesis (a latter-day incarnation of Newton’s absolute 
space) by special safeguards from refutation. These theorists 
did not—but Einstein did—realize that thereby electro- 
dynamics had come to include a set of sentences which were 
not only superfluous but strictly speaking devoid of factual 
meaning. (Some of the earlier versions of the ether- 
hypothesis were of course meaningful, but were proved false 
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by the joint evidence of a number of fairly decisive experi- 
ments). The diagnostic procedure reveals in this instance as 
well as in many others that confirmability, i.e. at least 
indirect and/or incomplete testability-in-in-principles is log- 
ically excluded by some of the assumptions of the system of 
which the assertion under scrutiny is a part. In other words, 
factual meaninglessness can be charged against an assertion 
only if the premises of the hypothetico-deductive system stand 
in contradiction with the very idea of a test which would 
either confirm or disconfirm the assertion in question. 
Conceived along these lines the empiricist meaning cri- 
terion draws a perfectly sharp distinction between sense and 
non-sense. I believe that Professor Hempel’s scruples (15) * 
do not apply to the criterion if it is understood in this way. 
For example, I cannot take very seriously the qualms about 
the meaning of statements involving the use of irrational 
numbers. Since the assumption of the ubiquitous limits of 
exact measurement is inconsistent with the ascertainment of 
precise numerical values (rational or irrational) for any phy- 
sical magnitude, there is indeed “ no difference that makes 
a difference ”” and hence no difference in factual meaning. The 
use of the system of real numbers in physics is therefore to be 
regarded as a convention whose sole justification lies in the 
expedience of the formal aspects of mathematical representa- 
“tion and computation, rather than in any empirically dis- 
cernible fact. 
As regards the introduction of theoretical constructs, we 
must first decide whether they are explicitly definable in terms 
of less complex empirical concepts. If so (as in the case of the 
Laplace or Poisson operators, Hamiltonian functions, tensors, 
etc.) they are in principle eliminable, ï.e. they can be replaced 
by their definientia and the difference the introduction of 
those constructs makes is again purely formal and not factual. 
Theoretical constructs which cannot be explicitly defined on 
the basis of “ observables ” of course present us with the 
very core of our problem. If the diagnostic or logico-analytic 
procedure reveals that addition or omission of these constructs 
cannot possibly make a difference in the deducible empirical 
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laws (and if they are not explicitly definable in the sense jus 
indicated) then they are metaphysical chimeras and make in 
principle unconfirmable any assertion of which they are 
essential constituents. But it must be admitted that the diag= 
nostic method does not always succeed in disclosing a definit- 
ive logical contradiction between the confirmability of a given 
assertion and the rest of the system of which the assertion is a 
part. In such more indefinite cases it is advisable for empi- 


a Rs 


ricists to adopt an attitude of tolerance and open-mindedness» 


Science at its growing edge continually issues promissory 
notes not only in hypotheses formulated in terms of fully 
defined concepts, but also in the vague and tentative introduc- 
tion of new concepts which are at first only tenuously con- 
nected with other already legitimized concepts of science. 
For example, when Schrüdinger introduced his Ÿ-function. in 
1926 into quantum theory, there was some indecision regard- 
ing the physical meaning of this new construct. It had all 
the earmarks of a fruitful idea but, as is well known, the 
first interpretation given by Schrüdinger himself (in terms 
of electric density) had soon to be replaced by Born's statist- 
ical interpretation. If some of the data of psychical research 
(concerning mental telepathy or psychokinesis) were to be 
taken as authentic (rather than as illusory owing to experi- 
mental, statistical error, or outright fraud), imaginative 
theorists might well attempt to introduce new concepts and 
laws in order to account for those peculiar phenomena. The 
impact of the pragmalist-positivist-operationist thinking of the 
last fifty years makes it rather unlikely that scientists will 


gravely mislead themselves by the introduction of absolutely 


unconfirmable assertions. 

The sort of doubt that may justifiably be raised in con- 
nection with the introduction of new concepts and hypotheses 
will then more usually be concerned with their indispens- 
ability —or at least with their fruitfulness. Having made sure 
that the requirement ef meaningfulness is satisfied ?, the only 
other relevant conditions which have to be fulfilled are those 


? Le. having shown the concept or hypothesis in question is not 
‘isolated ” by (implicit or explicit) devices which make it logically 
impossible experimentally to test the difference between their admis- 
sion and omission. 


Li 
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_of formal and factual parcimony or simplicity. Since formal 
simplicity concerns differences between theoretical systems 
which are logically equivalent, i.e. intertranslatable, it has 
no bearing on the factual meaning of the systems. Factual 
or inductive simplicity however is of paramount importance in 
the appraisal of the factual meaning-content and the explan- 
atory power of theories. 

The principle of factual simplicity is very likely what 
Newton intended with his first Regula Philosophandi. It 
furnishes a criterion for the acceptability of existential hypo- 
theses. This principle must of course not be confused with 
the criterion of meaningfulness. Meaningfulness is presuppos- 
ed when the question of inductive simplicity is raised. Fur- 
thermore it is worth noting that considerations of inductive 
simplicity arise only in the context of methodology, i.e., in 
‘the critical analysis of the growing, unfinished science. The 
criterion of factual simplicity can provide no more than very 
tentative directives. It is to be understood as a principle of 
inductive logic in that it (generally, i.e. ceteris paribus) 
ascribes a higher probability to simpler hypotheses. To illus- 
trate: Leverrier and Adams had in principle the choice be- 
tween an indefinite number of more or less complex existen- 
tial hypotheses by means of which (together with the 
_ presupposed laws of Newton’s mechanics) to account for the 
“perturbations of Uranus. They could have hypothesized a 
® numerous group of heavenly bodies to be responsible; and 
with suitable assumptions about the individual orbits of these 
bodies, could have derived the same conclusions as from the 
assumption of a solitary disturber (Neptune). After the tele- 
scopic discovery of Neptune and prolonged observations of its 
orbit, the probability of the simpler original hypothesis 
increased to a practical certainty. The case of Neptune illus- 
| trates however only one type of existential hypothesis—the 
particularized or singular form. More important, but also 
more problematic in regard to their philosophical interpreta- 
tion is another, the generalized or universal type of existential 
hypotheses. The introduction of à new basic magnitude or 
variable into a thus augmented theoretical system may from 
a purely formal point of view be regarded as a genuine enrich- 
ment of the language of science. The introduction of the 
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concepts of the electric and magnetic fields (Faraday, Max-», 
well, etc.) is a good illustration of this case. Over and above. 
the well established concepts and assumptions of classical, 
mechanics, optics and thermodynamics these new concepts, 
were soon recognized as indispensable for the explanation 
of phenomena whose confirmation base was however com- 
pletely contained in those older disciplines. It is obvious that 
the introduction of the concepts of electromagnetism can by 
no stretch of the analytical imagination be construed as a 
mater of explicit definition on the basis of the older concepts 
(serving as definientia). The introduction of generalized 
existential hypotheses (“ besides the mechanical masses, 
forces, etc., there are also electrical and magnetic forces ”) 
must be interpreted in terms of laws which connect the new 
magnitudes with the old ones in a strictly synthetic manner. 
I shall not here discuss the controversial question in which 
sense, if in any, considerations of inductive probability apply 
to the introduction of generalized existential hypotheses. In 
my article “ Existential Hypotheses ” (Phil. of Sci., 1950). 
J argued that questions of inductive probability can be signi- 
ficantly raised only if the total frame of concepts is pre- 
supposed and that it makes no sense to ask questions about 
the probability of the frame. But that argument was made 
from the point of view of a semantical reconstruction of the 
language of science. It is conceivable that in the context of 
a methodological analysis some sort of interpretation of the 
probability of generalized existential hpotheses could be spe- 
cified. 

Quite generally it seems to me of the utmost importance 
not to confuse analyses (such as of meaning, confirmability, 
confirmation and degree of confirmation) in the context of 
the semantical reconstruction of an idealized language of 
science with analyses in the context of the methodology of 
the procedures of a developing science. An idealized language 
of factual science is so conceived that questions concerning 
the precise meaning of its terms, or concerning synonymy, 
deducibility, analyticity, etc., can be answered with the same 
finality (and the same limitations) as the analogous questions” 
regarding purely formal systems of logic or mathematics. 
The ideal-language-reconstruction, as it were, freezes a given 
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stage in the development of a scientific discipline. This 


“ freezing ” involves of course some more or less arbitrary 
decisions, since there are always alternatives of rational 
reconstruction. Just how faithfully a given reconstruction 
portrays the structure of the discipline will thus be a peren- 
nially debatable question. The doubts recently expressed by 
C. G. Hempel, W. V. Quine and M. G. White concerning the 
possibility of a sharp distinction between meaningful and 
meaningless (as well as of analytic and synthetic) sentences 
seem to me to be justified only in the context of methodology. 
Science in its living, evolving progress of course continually 
shifts and redefines the meaning of its terms. In its growth 
toward the open horizon of à (never attainable) ideal com- 
pleteness, coherence and adequacy, innovation and revision 
are of the order of the day. A concept may at first be only 
very tentatively introduced and very incompletely specified. 
Confronted with such a concept we may decide altogether to 
refrain from an idealized reconstruction. The semanticist 
could justifiably say that there is no concept there to be 
reconstructed. À concept, after all, is specified only if it is 
sufficiently fixed by a set of rules. On the other hand the 
semantical reconstruction may be undertaken if it is under- 
stood in the sense of an explication which renders the por- 


… trayal of a concept much more precise than the rather ambi- 
* guous and amorphous original. In some cases (as in the 
” reconstruction of theoretical systems like classical mechanics, 


relativity theory, etc.) the discipline in question has assumed 
a sufficiently definite form to allow—if not for one unique 
reconstruction—then at least for a limited set of alternative 
reconstructions. À given formula, e.g., in classical mecha- 
nics, may thus be interpreted as an analytic proposition in 
one reconstruction and as synthetic (a genuine law) in 
another. 

But wherever a scientific theory (or, a fortiori, ordinary 
discourse, or vague speculation) has not crystallized into such 
definite forms, logical reconstruction will always seem to do 
violence to its subject. It is in the context of methodological 
(in contradistinction to ideally reconstructive) analyses that 
it makes sense to speak of degrees— not of meaning or mea- 
ningfulness, to be sure—but of specifications of meaning. 
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sibility of experimenta crucis his point of view has been. 
re-emphasized by various writers, most recently by Hempel 
ond Quine. Since statements in isolation from others are 
regarded as indefinite in meaning, it is maintained that only 
whole systems of statements can be subjected to test. It would 
take more space than is available here to disentangle what is 
right and what is wrong with this view. Permit me to 
remark, somewhat ad hominem, that logicians (and I am 
sure, among them Hempel and Quine) would look askance at 
any scientific theory which presented itself with the claim: 
“Take me or leave me, but you can’t pick out any parts. » 
If I recall correctly that is precisely what Freud once said about 
psychoanalytic theory and its “ monolithic ” character. But 
Freud himself has repeatedly modified parts of his theory—pre- 
sumably on the basis of clinical evidence. Science would be 
in a sorry condition if its theories could not be stated in terms 
of logically independent postulates. It is precisely for the 
sake of systematic examination through empirical testing that 
we must unravel the knowledge claims of a theory into a 
maximal number of independently confirmable postulates. 
For example, only after disentangling the various components 
in the principles of special relativity can we say which 
experiments confirm which laws. The experiments of Michel- 
son and Morley (Trouton and Noble) confirm one component, 
the observations on double stars by de Sitter another; and for 
the confirmation of auxiliary hypotheses the measurements 
of aberration and the experiment of Fizeau are equally indis- 
pensable.—A view that maintains that the whole body of a 
scientific theory (if not of all science) confronts experience 
and that modifications may be required in any part of the 
system if it does not “fit ”,—such a view obscures danger- 
ously what is of the greatest importance for the progress of 
science: the successive testing and securing of parts of 
science—at least in the sense of an approximation. Natural- 
ly, no part can be considered as established with finality—but 
this insight which impresses the pure logician should not 
blind him to the recognition of the method of successive 
confirmation. It is curious that it should be the logicians 
who undermine first their own enterprise by a denial of the 
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sharp distinction between the empirical and the logical (be- 
cause here they are struck with the vagueness of ordinary 
discourse and of scientific methodology) and then proceed to 
blur the methodology of science beyond recognition (because 
from a purely formal point of view a theory is in principle 
adjustable in anyone of its parts). I suggest that if our 
Jogical analyses and reconstructions of the scientific enter- 
prise are thus far unable to do justice to its most important 
and indispensable criteria (of confirmability and of confir- 
mation) that we must look for better analyses and reconstruc- 
tions instead of giving a distorted picture of scientific method. 
Perhaps it will help in this connection to remember the dis- 
tinction between ideal reconstruction and methodological 
analysis—which to point out was the major purpose of the 
preceding informal remarks. 


NOTES 


Since I have elsewhere (6, 7, 8, 9, 10) dealt at length with other 
aspects of the problem of meaning I shall here only refer the reader to 
my critique of the restrictive (“ negativistic ”) implications of phenomen- 
alistic positivism and operationism. In this connection it is indispens- 
able to distinguish between “ meaning ” as the positivists usually under- 
stand this term. i.e. the evidential base or the “ method of verification ”, 
and “ meaning ” as the factual referent or designatum of sentences. 
The confirmability criterion actually requires such a more realistic 
interpretation in terms of pure semantics and pragmatics (26, 27). 
An important corroboration of this position from the point of view of 
scientific methodology may be found in the illuminating analysis by 
L. W. Beck (1). Among the discussions of the meaning criterion by 
non-positivists that have nevertheless arrived at roughly the same con- 
clusions, I mention those of Weyl (30, p. 117 ff.) and Margenen (19, 
Ch. 5). A clear formulation of the realistic interpretation of the field 
concept is given by Weyl (30, p. 114). The topic of inductive simplicity 
is discussed by Reichenbach (25, $ 42). A promising beginning in the 
analysis of partial specifications of meaning may be found in the 
article (17) by A. Kaplan. A stimulating discussion of the relation of 
synthetic and analytic truth in physical theory is given in A. Papss 
_ book (22). The view according to which the distinction between 

_ analytic and synthetic propositions rests on dogma or prejudice has 
been set forth persuasively, but to my mind by no means conclusively, 
by M. G. White (29) and W. V. Quine (24). However, my recent 
publications indicate that I agree with Quine’s rejection of the positi- 
vistic-phenomenalistic doctrine of reductionism. Along similar lines 
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there is at least a partial agreement also with Nagel (21), Hempel (15), 
and Reichenbach (25). The distinction between explicitly definable 
concepts and hypothetical constructs, as it concerns especially psychol-. 
ogical theories, is forcefully pointed out by MacCorquodale and 
Meehl (18). 
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Other Minds and the Principle of Verifiability 
by Arthur Par 


(1) Tne PRINGIPLE OF VERIFIABILITY AS GENERATOR 
or PniLosoPpHicAL THEORIES 


The principle of verifiability is that famous criterion of 
propositional significance whose discussion, Î venture to 
guess, has occupied more space in the publications of con- 
temporary analytic philosophers than discussion of any other 
topic. It is not the purpose of this contribution to add a little 
more waler lo the ocean of literature on the precise meaning 
or formulation and the general implications of this principle, 
which is often referred to as the very soul of the movement 
called variously “ logical positivism ” and “ logical empiri- 
cism. ” À comprehensive review of this kind has, indeed, 
been made unnecessary by C. G. Hempel’s excellent contribu- 
lion to a recent issue of this periodical dedicated to the theme 
“logical empiricism. ” My purpose in this paper is to seize 
upon fairly clear standard formulations of the principle and, 
Without commitment pro or con the principle itself, scrutinize 
their implications for one of the basic problems of the philo- 
sophy of psychology (or “ philosophy of mind, ” as I dare 
unashamedly call it): the analysis of statements about other 
minds. Specifically, I shall attack the wide-spread view that 
acceptance of the principle logically compels a physicalistic 
interpretation of statements about other minds. But before 
proceeding to this specific task, I shall discuss the concept of 
a “ philosophical theory dictated by the principle of verifi- 
ability ” in terms of a crucial instance from contemporary 
analytic philosophy. In this way the reader may be led to appre- 
ciate the necessity of coming to grips with this semantic 
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principle if one wishes to discuss intelligently any fundamental 
issue in philosophical analysis, or at least in that branch of 
philosophical analysis which occupies itself with empirical 
discourse in everyday as well as scientific language. 

By the principle of verifiability will here be understood 
the liberal version laid down in Carnap’s Testability and 
Meaning: a sentence is cognitively meaningful if and only if 
it is in principle confirmable. The criterion is intended to 
apply only to those declarative sentences (contrast “ declarat- 
ive ” with imperative, interrogative, optative, etc.) which are 
“ putatively factual, ” in Ayer’s phrase, i.e., the predicates 
“ confirmable ” and “ non-confirmable ” are so meant that 
they do not significantly apply to logically decidable (analytic 
and self-contradictory) sentences. The qualification “ cog- 
nitively ” is used in order to indicate which of the various 
senses of the ambiguous term “ meaningful ” is intended as 
the explicandum: it is the sense of “ meaningful ” in which 
“* S is meaningful ” entails “ S is either true or false ” or, in 
the technical terminology of some semanticists, “ S expresses 
a proposition. ” Thus it would be an irrelevant test of the 
verifiability principle if one adduced a sentence heavy with 
emotive and pictorial meaning and asked rhetorically “ well, 
is it confirmable ? ”. Now, in this formulation the principle 
purports to tell us whether or not a sentence is cognitively 
meaningful but it does not tell us how one is to find out 
what a sentence cognitively means. Nevertheless, once one 
has assented to the principle one will with little hesitation 
accept the following rule which may be used to discover what 
the cognitive meaning of a sentence is: a sentence means the 
conditions (or states of affairs) whose ascertainment would 
establish its truth. It is important that “establishing its 
truth ” here be understood in the sense of conclusive verifica- 
tion, not in the sense of (partial) confirmation: the ascertain- 
ment of bloodstains on the clothes of a man suspected of 
murder confirms the proposition “ he committed the mur- 
der, ” but nobody would maintain that this condition is even 
part of the meaning of the proposition. The distinction be- 
iween logical entailment and factual implication is of para- 
mount importance in this context. If there is a law by means 
of which S, implies $,, we would ordinarily say that the state 
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of affairs described by S; is evidence for the truth of $,, but k 


no reputable version of the verifiability principle has ever 
maintained that evidence in this sense has anything to do with 
the meaning of S. It is only if S, is analytically entailed by 
S, that the state of affairs described by S; would be called a 
truth-condition, in the Wittgensteinian sense, for S, and that 
it, consequently, would be identified with part of the meaning 
of Si. # 

It will be assumed that the reader is familiar with the 
crucial distinction between theoretical and practical possibility 
of confirmation (instead of “ theoretical confirmability ” one 
also speaks of “ confirmability in principle ”), and is aware 
that ‘“ confirmable ”, in this context, means “ theoretically 
capable of confirmation. ” But one further ambiguity should 
be cleared away before proceeding since it is crucial with 
regard to the application of the principle to the language of 
psychology which the ensuing discussion is to focus on. 
What is meant by an “ ascertainable (verifiable) condition ”? 
What constitutes an admissible method of verification? There 
have been and are opponents of logical positivism (e.g. 
À. C. Ewing) who gratuitously take the positivists to identify 
verification with sense-perception and hence arrive at the 
conclusion that for the positivist sentences which can be con- 
clusively established by introspection only, such as “ I re- 
member lo have had scrambled eggs for breakfast, ” are cog- 
nitively meaningless—or at least are so unless translated into 
physicalistic language. But if logical positivism is defined 
by the liberal principle of verifiability as stated, it is neutral 
with respect to the issue between introspectionist psychology 
and methodological behaviorism: introspection is a proper 
method of verification. As a matter of fact, a positivist might 
make the following use of his semantic principle, which would 
show clearly that he does not intend to restrict the term 
“verification ” to the procedure of establishing a statement 
by sense-perceplion. À s0o-called ethical intuitionist claims that 
an ethical sentence of the form “ x is wrong ” is either true or 
false, yet not verifiable or refutable by sense-perception: 
wrongness, he would say, is an objective property of certain 
actions, but it is “ non-natural, ” inaccessible to sense-per- 
ception. He likewise disclaims that ethical sentences are 
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psychological. The positivist asks: what experience, then, 
constitutes verification of such a judgment? Answer: a feel- 
ing of disapproval in the mind passing the judgment. Con- 
clusion forced by the principle of verifiability: the ethical 
sentence means either (a) the speaker disapproves of x, or 
(b) any person meeting specified requirements (e.g., 
enlightened about the probable consequences of such an act) 
would feel that way about x. According to translation (a) the 
self-proclaimed “ intuitionist ” is reduced to a disreputable 
“ subjectivist ” (according to the somewhat undiscriminating 
terminology of Ewing, in “ The Definition of Good ”), accord- 
ing to (b) he is an “ objectivist, ” since wrongness is analyzed 
as a dispositional property of actions whose presence is 
independent of the actual occurrence of feelings of disapproval 


._ (if nobody were properly enlightened about the act, every- 


body might approve of it even though everybody would dis- 
approve of it were he properly enlightened). But according 
lo either analysis “ x is wrong ” would be an empirical state- 
ment, contrary to the intuitionist claim. The fact that the 
principle of verifiability can, and has been, used that way 
shows that the accusation of a “ narrow ” identification of 
verification with sense-perception is unfounded: a feeling of 
disapproval cannot be known to occur through sight, touch, 


» smell etc., but only through introspection. 


Phenomenalism, as a theory of the meaning of statements 
about physical objects, is an excellent illustration of a philo- 
sophical theory closely connected with the principle of verifi- 
ability. What do we mean by a statement like (p) “ there is 
a table here-now ” ? The principle of verifiability gives us 
the following direction: determine the verifiable consequences 
of this statement: the state of affairs expressed by the totality 
of these verifiable (logical) consequences is what the state- 
ment means, no more and no less. But how should we 
determine the consequences? Is (q) “ somebody here-now 
has a sense-impression of a table ” * for example, a logical 


consequence of the statement? It cannot be denied that veri- 


1 This is intended as a statement in the so-called sense-data Jan- 
guage. “ Sense-impression of a table”, therefore, should be replaced 
by a complex phrase containing the names of the kind of sense-data 
normally produced by tables. 
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fication of (q) is relevant to the truth or falsity of (p), but | 
before we would be justified in saying that q is part of the 
meaning of p we would have to show that p logically entails 


qg. As a matter of fact, it does not, since it is not self-con- | 


tradictory to suppose that p is true and q is false. It must be 
admitted, I think, that this decision, viz. that a certain con- 
junction of statements (p and not-q) is not self-contradictory, 


is arrived at by philosophers quite independently of the prin- | 


ciple of verifiability. Indeed, this seems to be demonstrably 
the case, since there are both positivists and non-positivists 
who hold that p does not entail q and that Berkeley’s “ esse 
est percipi, ” therefore, is a sheer semantic mistake. The 
claim, then, that the principle of verifiability functions as a 
guide to the meaning of a statement must be taken with a 
grain of salt. Before I can decide whether a verifiable con- 
sequence of p forms part of the meaning of p, or is oniy 
indirect evidence for p (in the sense of “ indirect evidence ” 
in which the bloodstains, in my previous example, were 
indirect evidence for the statement “ he committed the mur- 
der ”), Î must know whether it is a logical consequence or 
follows from p only with the help of additional factual pre- 
mises. And to this question the principle of verifiability 
seems to be irrelevant. Thus all philosophers except confused 
disciples of Berkeley will agree that in order to deduce q from 
p we require the further premise (r) “ somebody is here-now, 
fulfilling such and such conditions (suitably placed, open 
eyes, perceptually normal etc.).” The only logical con- 
sequence of p, then, is the conditional statement joining r 
as antecedent to q as consequent. Since we are here discussing 
phenomenalism onlÿ by way of illustration, we may pardon- 
ably disregard all the subileties involved in an adequate 
formulation of ‘his theory, and roughly define it as the claim 
that p means no more and no less than “ifr, then q.” The 
question before us is: in which sense can it be said that 
phenomenalism is dictated by the principle of verifiability? 

We have already seen that this principle does not tell us 
how to find out what a statement does or does not logically 
entail and thus what it does or does not (cognitively) mean. 


The instruction ‘“ find the conditions whose ascertainment | 


would establish the truth of the statement ” is not helpful, 
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since “ ascertainment of C would establish the truth of p ” 
means “ the statement expressing C is logically equivalent to 
p ”, and we have not been provided with a method for deter- 
mining what the logical consequences of a statement are. * 
Positivists and non-positivists alike decide such questions, in 
their analytic practices, intuitively by asking themselves 
whether à given conjunction of statements (like “ there is a 
table here-now but it is not perceived by anybody ”) sounds 
self-contradictory. The principle of verifiability exercises 
only a negative function, in this sense: if a set of statements 
1 .… Qn is admitted to exhaust the verifiable consequences of 
a statement p, and the consequences are held to be logical, 
i.e., to follow from p alone, without the aid of additional 
premises, then the principle says: p means what this set of 
, statements meuns, and no more. In other words, if p is a 
putatively factual statement, it is held to be synonymous with 
the total set of its verifiable logical consequences. It follows 
that if a putatively factual statement has no verifiable con- 
sequences, it has no cognitive meaning. * 

Now, let us, omitting niceties which certainly ought to 
be discussed if this were a paper on phenomenalism, define 
phenomenalism as the thesis that a statement like p is syno- 
_ nymous with a finite set of sense-data statements like “ifr, 
then q.” The correctness of this thesis cannot, for the reasons 
stated, be deduced from the principle of verifiability. What 
can, however, be deduced from the latter is that if that set 
of sense-data statements constitutes the totality of verifiable 


3 Jt should be kept in mind throughout this discussion that the 
relevant concept of “logical consequence ” is the concept applied to 
natural languages, not the formal concept applied to deductive systems. 
(See on this point, the author's The Philosophical Analysis of Natural 
Language, in Methodos, Vol. I, 4, Section 1.) 

3 If the requirement were stated simply in terms of “ verifiable 
consequences ” instead of “ verifiable logical consequences ”, it would 
be demonstrably so liberal as to be wholly inefficient in the exclusion 
of non-sense, On the other hand, it has been argued that if the 
‘stronger requirement is adopted, then abstract scientific theories would 
be condemned as meaningless since no testable consequences are dedu- 
cible from them without the use of additional premises which connect 
the abstract terms of the theory with observables. The difficulty can 
perhaps be solved by acknowledging reduction-sentences, along with 
explicit definitions, as semantic rules, but a thorough investigation of 
this problem is beyond the scope of this discussion. 
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logical consequences of a statement about physical objects, 
then phenomenalism is correct. A philosopher could con: 
sistently accept the principle of verifiability and reject pheno- 
menalism on the ground that none of those sense-dala state: 
ments is logically entailed by a physical statement. On the. 
other hand, if he could be brought to admit that if physical | 
statement have any verifiable logical consequences, then these | 
are the mentioned sense-data statements, the verifiability prin: | 
ciple would, indeed, force him into the dilemma of either 
accepting phenomenalism, which he finds intuitively an 
unsatisfactory meaning analysis, or confessing that he has no 
way of intelligibly communicating what according to him 
physical statements mean (I think the latter alternative ade- 
quately characterizes the position of many opponents of phe- 
nomenalism). But actually he need not make the admission 
on which this dilemma is contingent: he may simply say that 
the only logical consequences of physical statements are, not 
pure sense-data statements, but statements containing likewise 
names of physical objects and events. : 

The main point of this preliminary discussion was to show 
that the principle of verifiability by itself can never dictate a 
specific analysis of a statement or class of statements, but only 
relatively to the assumption that if the statement or class of 
statements to be analyzed have a verifiable content at all, they 
must be synonymous with the analysans proposed. Once this 
assumption is granted, the principle of verifiability leads to 
the conclusion that the proposed analysis is a correct analysis 
of the only cognitive meaning the analysandum has. It will 
be shown now, that one may consistently accept the principle 
of verifiability and repudiate physicalism or logical behavio- 
rism, since the assumption, explicitly or implicitly made by 
all logical behaviorists, that behavioristic translations aloné 
give statements about other minds a verifiable content, is false. 


(2) Tue BenaviorisT’s CONFUSION ABOUT THE NoTIoN 
OF VERIFIABILITY 


This section will be opened by a representative quotation 
from an early defense of physicalism by Carnap (“ Psychologie 
in Physikalischer Sprache ”, Erkenntnis, vol. 8). It is only 
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fair to Carnap, however, to remind the reader that the 
physicalistic thesis maintained by Carnap and his followers at 
the present time differs from the earlier thesis in a very 
important respect: the claim that psychological sentences are 
synonymous with physicalistic sentences, however complex, 
has been abandoned, and all that is asserted is reductibility of 
psychological terms to physicalistic terms (“ physicalistic ” is 
used broadly to cover both physiological and behavioristic 
terms). Whether Carnap, after having modified the phy- 
sicalist thesis in this fashion, would still agree with his former 
argument to be quoted, I do not know. I shall argue that if he 
does, then he is inconsistent with his own confirmability 
criterion of meaning; and if he does not, then physicalism as 
asserted by him and his school is not subject to philosophical 
debate, is neutral with respect to any “ theory of mind, ” since 
it is merely a statement analytic of the meaning of “ intersub- 
jective language ” (see section 4). 
“ Arguments from analogy are, indeed, not demonstra- 
tive, but they ‘re legitimate as probable arguments. Let us 
consider an example of an argument from analogy from every- 
day life. I see a box of definite shape, size, color; I notice that 
il contains steel-point pens. I find another box of similar 
. appearance; ÏI infer by analogy the probable conclusion that 
* it likewise contains steel-point pens. The objector means that 
his inference to the other mind has the same logical form. If 
this were the case, his inference would indeed be justified. 
But this is not the case: here the conclusion is meaningless, 
a mere pseudo-statement. For, as a statement about another 
mind which is not to be interpreted physicalistically, it is in 
principle untestable. ” (My translation.) 

This quotation shows clearly that the principle of veri- 
fiability led to the physicalist analysis of statements about other 
minds, because the assumption was made, to quote my own 
statement, “ that if the statement or class of statements to be 
analyzed have a verifiable content at all, they must be syno- 

_nymous with the analysans proposed. ” But it is easy to show 
that this assumption is erroneous, that the verifiability of 
statements about other minds, in the relevant sense of “ veri- 
fiable, ” does not require their translatability into physicalistic 
language. This relevant sense of verifiable is, of course, “ in 
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principle capable of confirmation. ” In the early days of the, 
history of logical positivism, the principle of verifiability had, 
indeed, the “ intolerant ” form: a sentence is cognitively 
meaningful (i.e., a statement, or proposition) if and only if it 
is in principle capable of conclusive verification. T shall argue 
later that even if this strong criterion of propositional signi- 
ficance were adopted— and it has largely been abandoned since 


-4 


| 


Carnap’s “ Testability and Meaning ”’—, it would not follow | 


that the cognitive significance of statements about other 
minds could he rescued only by logical behaviorism. For the. 
moment I shall simply demonstrate that statements about other 
minds are, in the “ mentalistic ” sense intended by old- 
fashioned, unabashed psychophysical dualists (and those con- 
servative people you can meet in the street even though you 
will shock them if you call them by that name), confirmable; 


and that, since the legitimacy of an argument from analogy. 


ouly requires the confirmability of its conclusion, there is 
nothing wroug, from the point of view of the present-day 
positivist {theory of meaning, with the traditional argument 
from analogy as a justification of beliefs about other minds. 

Let m, be a mental state of mind M, which I infer from 
observation of a physical state b, of the body B,, where B, is 
the body of the person with the mind M. An inductive justi- 
fication of this inference requires, of course, a psycho-physical 
law (— any law correlating mental and bodily or behavioral 
states) for which there is confirming evidence, The pro- 
bability of the occurrence of m, relatively to the evidence that 
b, occurred is then, roughly speaking, proportional to the 
probability of the law asserting that an event of the same kind 
as m, is either a sufficient or a necessary condition for events 
of the same kind as b,. Let this psycho-physical law, for- 
mulated for M, and B,, be denoted by “ m, — b;, ” and the 
corresponding law, formulated for my own mind M, and own 
body B;, by “ m; — b,.”  Clearly, the only way the logical 
behaviorist could deny that the inference to m;, which we may 
suppose to be drawn by M,, is capable of inductive justifica- 
tion, would be by claiming that the relevant psycho-physical 
law which would have to enter into the argument is uncapable 
of confirmation. Superficially it looks as though his case 
could be constructed as follows: the only psycho-physical law 
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for which M, can obtain a confirming instance is m, — b,; the 


law required as a premise, however, is m; — b,, and to sup- 
pose that M, could verify a conjunction of singular statements 
that would count as a confirming instance of m, — b, (like 
“ he is afraid now and his hands tremble now ”) is to suppose 
that a person could be directly aware of a mental state not his 
own, which is a contradiction in terms. This whole argument, 
however, breaks down once we make a distinction between 
direct and indirect confirming evidence for a law. Consider 
the special case of the general gas law which we obtain by 
replacing “ for any ideal gas ” with the more restricted quan- 
tifier “ for any instance of nitrogen gas under ideal condi- 
tions. ” Suppose that we had never experimented with nitro- 
gen gas, but nevertheless predicted, from the analogy of 


experiments with other gases, that the volume of a mass of 


nitrogen gas kept at constant temperature would be halved if 
the pressure upon it were doubled. Would anybody deny the 
inductive justifiability of this prediction on the ground that we 
had not, as yet, any confirming evidence for the law “ if kept 
at constant temperature, nitrogen gas behaves in accordance 
with the formula PV — k”?  Rather elementary rules, 
whether explicit or implicit, of inductive logic would lead one 
to say that there is indirect confirming evidence for this special 
aw, inasmuch as the latter is a deductive consequence of a 
universal law for which there is confirming evidence (let us 
assume that the universal gas law was obtained as an induction 
from experiments with a series of gases excluding nitrogen). 
In just the same way the universal psycho-physical law 
“ whenever a person satisfying such and such conditions is in 
a state of anxiety, his hands tremble, his pulse accelerates etc. ? 
is obtained as an induction (how reliable such an induction 
may be is an important problem of the methodology of psycho- 
logy, but irrelevant to the logical issue under debate) from the 
special case m, — b,, for which M, has direct confirming evi- 
dence, and since m, — b, is a deductive consequence of the 


universal psycho-physical law, it is indirectly confirmed by 
the very evidence which directly confirms m, — b;. Surely 


the following rules of inductive logic, invoked in my defense 
of the psycho-physical use of the argument from analogy, 


could not be questioned: if e confirms p, and p entails q, then 


mp ev 
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e confirms q; if p entails q and e confirms q, then e confirms 
p. These rules are part and parcel of accredited scientific | 
procedure. * 

In case the reader should mistrust my argument on account 
of my speaking of “ minds, ” a terminology that reeks of dis- 
reputable metaphysics, it may be well to add that the argu- 
ment does not depend on any commitment to any “ theory of 
mind.” The argument would not be affected, for example, by 
a materialistic translation of ‘“ mental event m, is owned by 
mind M, ” into “ m, is directly caused by an event in the 
cerebro-neural system of body B,.” The very possibility of 
such a materialistic translation disposes of an argument against 
the psycho-physical use of the argument from analogy, put 
forth by Carnap in the same article, which unlike the argu- 
ment already quoted is independent of the principle of veri- 
fiability. It is worth quoting in full (my translation from the 
original German) : 


“ The predicative linguistic form “ I am angry ” does not 
adequately express the intended state of affairs. It expresses 


+ It cannot be denied that these rules of inductive logic would 
require considerable refinement before being acceptable as valid in 
general. Specifically the second rule leads to a paradoxical consequence 
in case the relation of p to q is that of a conjunction of unrelated 
conjuncts to one of its conjuncts: e confirms B (A and B) entails B; 
therefore e confirms (A and B); actually e may be wholly irrelevant to 
A, in which case one would not admit that the conjunction had been 
confirmed. But the case we are considering is different: the universal 
generalization can, indeed, be interpreted as the conjunction of the 
sub-generalizations referring to the sub-classes of the whole class, but 
then the conjuncts have predicates in common and are thus not wholly 
unrelated. In any case, the only rule needed to justify the above argu- 
ment for the indirect confirmability of propositions about other minds 
is this: let A, and A, be subclasses of A, where A is a sufficiently 
proximate genus with respect to these sub-classes (e.g., I would say 
that the genus “organisms” is not sufficiently proximate to the 
sub-class “ negroes ” to warrant analogical inference from negroes to, 
say, oaktrees); and let e confirm a generalization about A,; then e 
also confirms the corresponding generalization about A. To the extent 
that the expression “ sufficiently proximate genus ” is vague, the rule 
itself is, indeed, vague. But if this vagueness be held as a reason. 
against the use of the rule for purposes of inductive justification, purely 
physical arguments from analogy will likewise sufer, and it could not 


be said that the psycho-physical use of this type of argument presents 
a unique difficulty. | 
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that a given object has a given property. But all that is given 
is an experienced feeling of anger. A correct linguistic for- 
mulation of this feeling would be, say, “ now anger. ” But 
once this correct formulation is used, the very possibility of an 
argument from analogy vanishes. For then the premises be- 
come: whenever I, i.e. my body, exhibit symptoms of anger, 
then anger occurs; the other person’s body resembles my body 
in many respects; the other person’s body now exhibits symp- 
toms of anger. Now the conclusion cannot be formulated any 
more, since the sentence “ now (or: then) anger ” contains 
no more “ 1” that could be replaced by “ the other. ” If, on 
the other hand, one wanted to formulate the conclusion by 
refusing to make a replacement and simply retaining the form 
of the premise, the resulting conclusion would indeed be 
meaningful, yet evidently false: “ therefore now anger ”; for 
this means, put in ordinary language: “ I am now angry. ” 
(Loc. cit., p. 120.) 


This argument is vitiated by a curious inconsistency. 
Carnap begins by claiming that “ I am angry ” can mean only 
“ anger occurs now ” (Russell makes a similar claim in criticiz- 
ing Descartes for starting from the premise “I think ” as 
though it expressed an experiential datum and nothing more). 
" This claim is obviously untenable since it leads to the con- 
sequence that “ I am angry ” as spoken by myself and “ I am 
angry ” as asserted by another person are synonymous stale- 
ments! But even if Carnap's initial claim were valid, the con- 
clusion of his argument contradicts that very claim: if Carnap 
says that the conclusion “ therefore now anger ” is evidently 
false, he evidently presupposes that “I am angry ” and “ you 
are angry ” are not synonymous. It is surely conceivable that 
a feeling of anger did occur at the time referred to by the con- 
clusion of the analogical argument, hence if Carnap is sure of 
the falsehood of the conclusion it must be because he clearly 
_ distinguishes the sense of “I am angry ” from the sense of 

“you are angry.” And, indeed, this difference of meaning 
can be recognized pre-analytically, i.e., independently of any 
analysis of such sentences. Carnap might reply that the only 
way the difference of meaning between ‘I am angry ” and 
“ you are angry ” could be analyzed on empiricist ground, 
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l 
l 


i.e., without postulating metaphysical substances (christian | 
“ souls, ” Cartesian “ res cogitantes ”), would be by translat-, 


ing them into physicalistic sentences about different bodies. 
But apart from the circumstance that such translations would 
obviously be incorrect since I can know that I am angry while 
being blissfully ignorant of the bodily symptoms by which my 
feeling is manifested, the reply may be countered by indicating 
two (vastly different) methods of translation which should be 
equally acceptable to an empiricist as conforming to the maxim 
“ refrain as much as possible from postulating inferred enti- 
lilies. ” The first is none other than the materialist analysis 
mentioned above: ‘“ I am angry ” (as spoken by body B,) — 
‘ anger occurs, and this mental event is directly caused by a 
brain-event in B,.”’ The difference between the singular pre- 
mise and the singular conclusion of the argument from analogy 
is then perfectly clear; but the translation is not physicalistic 
since the psychological term “anger ” reappears in the 
analysans without physicalistic interpretation. The essential 
point is that, as illustrated by this analysis, it is possible to 
distinguish the sense of the predication “ I am angry ” from 
the sense of the existential statement “ anger occurs now ” 
Without postulating a metaphysical “ self ” objectionable to 
empiricists. 


But actually this materialist analysis is no more acceptable » 


an account of what is meant by “ I am angry ” than a physi- 
calist analysis which pretends to do away with ‘“ mental ” 
events in the sense of events inaccessible to public observation, 
for this obvious reason: if it is conceivable that I should know 
about my anger without knowing about the bodily symptoms 
of my anger, it is still more easily conceivable that I should 
know about my anger without knowing anything about the 
connection of feelings with brain-events. And in fact it is not 
a priori impossible that my feelings should be directly caused 
by events in another body than the body whose back I cannot 
see with my unaided eyes. For this reason what has come to 
be known as the “ phenomenalist ” or “ logical construction ” 
theory of the self, which is equally inspired by the desire to 
do without metaphysical substances and whose historical 
ancestor is Hume, is far more plausible. According to this 


anlysis “Tam angry now ” is à statement of class-member- - 
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ship: the present mental event is asserted to be a member of 
the class of mental events which is what the pronoun “ I ” 
refers to. Just what the relation between two successive 
mental events (each element of the temporal series, the mental 
history, may itself be a complex event, just like instantaneous 
states of a physical system described in terms of several state 
variables) is by virtue of which they are members of the same 
series, it is not easy to tell. If we are the kind of philosophers 
who rest satisfied with analogies, we can compare successive 
states of a mind to points on a line, the mind to the line, and 
then say that just as two points belong to the same line if their 
coordinates satisfy the same equation, so two mental events 
belong to the same mind if their descriptions satisfy the same 
“ equation ”. It is, of course, highly obscure what could be 
meant by the “ equation ” defining a mental history, and more- 
over this analogy leads to the questionable consequence that 
a mental event could be a state of several minds, à point of 
intersection of mental histories, as it were. 

A detailed discussion of the logical construction theory of 
the self, which Hume adumbrated, would not be to the 
present purpose. My purpose was merely to show that Carnap 
was wrong in suggesting that if “ I am angry now ” is to be 
considered as a phenomenological statement free from meta- 
* physical commitments it must be translated into the imper- 
sonal form ‘“ anger occurs now. ” Nevertheless I might briefly 
indicate, before leaving the topic, that the phenomenalist 
theory of the self can do better than suggest obscure analogies, 
such as the equation of a line in analytic geometry. One can 
at least state, in literal language, a straightforward sufficient 
condition for the truth of the proposition “ x and y are events 
owned by the same mind (or “ states ” of the same mind) ?: 
this will be the case if x is the event of remembering y or y the 
event of remembering æ. * What makes the problem difficult, 
however, is the fact that this is not à necessary condition; it 
would normally be held that there are innumerable past 


s The above presupposes that remembering is never directly à 
relation to a physical object or event even though our language fre- 
quently suggests this: we say “ I remember that house ” but we would 
accept “ I remember to have seen that house ” as a translation of the 


intended meaning. 
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experiences of mine which I do not now remember, which 
statement would be a contradiction if the above criterion were 
an analysis of the notion of mind-ownership. 


(3) ARE STATEMENTS ABOUT 
OTHER MINDS CONCLUSIVELY VERIFIABLE ? 


There is a school among present-day analytic philosophers 
(consisting mainly of followers of Wittgenstein) according to 
which it does not make sense to speak of increasing confirma- 
tion of a statement if the limit approached, but never reached, 
by this process is so conceived as to be in principle beyond 
attainment. They would therefore argue that as long as it iïs 
conceded to be logically impossible to verify statements about 
other minds conclusively, it does not help to prove their con- 
firmability, and we will still have to interpret them physicalis- 
tically if we wish to rescue their cognitive significance. Now, 
in the first place, this semantic principle, that it does not 
make sense to speak of increasing approach to a limit if it is 
logically impossible to reach the limit, is highly dubious. The 
statement, e.g., that certainty, in the sense of maximum pro- 
bability (probability equal to unity), is the limit approached 
by the probability of a generalization as the number of con- 
firming tests of the generalization increases without limit 
(which implies that certainty would be reached only after an 
infinite number of confirming tests had been completed), is 
perfectly analogous to limit-statements in mathematics and in 
mathematical physics, and it would be interesting to see how 
the Witigensteinians would prove their meaninglessness. 
Secondly, this principle is radically inconsistent with the cen- 
tral idea of Carnap's Testability and Meaning, which is to 
construct à meaning criterion that is compatible with the 
significance of unrestricted generalizations, where unrestricted 
generalizations are statements that are confirmable, yet in 
principle uncapable of conclusive or complete verification. 
Thirdly, it is hard to see how the validity of this semantic 
principle, if it were valid, could be a good reason for adopting 
a physicalistic interpretation of statements about other minds: 
for few logical behaviorists would be prepared to say that the 
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meaning of such a statement would be exhausted by a finite 
set of physicalistic sentences, and if the set is infinite, then 
adoption of that very semantic principle would lead to the 
conclusion that the statement had not been made any more 
significant by the translation. * 

But fourthly, the questions just discussed are, within the 
context of our problem, purely academic. They would be to 
the point only if statements about other minds, as intended 
by common sense, were in fact beyond the logical possibility 
of conclusive verification. And I proceed to give a simple 
proof of their conclusive verifiability. If Mr. À says with 
regard to himself “ I am angry, ” he is, as will readily be 
conceded, making a statement which is conclusively veri- 
fiable, by introspection. Suppose, now, that Mr. B says to 
Mr. À ‘“ you are angry. ” Here we have a statement about 
another mind which is said to be in principle unverifiable if 
it is intended as a non-physicalistic statement, like Mr. As 
statement “ I am angry. ” But this position is, as it stands, 
glaringly inconsistent since the two statements which differ 
only in the personal pronoun are strictly synonymous. They 
are synonymous by virtue of asserting the same fact, in the 
same way in which “it is raining today ” and “it rained 
yesterday, ” spoken a day later than the first sentence, assert 
“the same fact. We must not confuse, of course, propositions 
that are inferrable from the occurrence of a given token of 
such a statement with propositions that are inferrable from 
the meaning of the statement. From the statement ‘a token 
of the sentence-type ‘ you are angry” Was spoken ” we can infer 
with some probability that the speaker of the token referred to 
a person other than himself, and from the statement “ a token 
of the sentence-type ‘I am angry’ was spoken ” we can infer 
with some probability that the speaker of the token referred 
to himself. Which proves that fhese statements, describing 
linguistic events, have different meanings, but not that the 
statements which they are about have different meanings. 


“ Even if one could argue in favor of translatability into a finite 
conjunction of physicalistic test-sentences, some of these test-sentences 
would undoubtedly be themselves unrestricted generalizations, e.g., 
“ if anybody had insulted John at that time, John would have become 


violent. ” 
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Indeed, if the claim that “ you are angry ” means observable | 
behavior and physiological states were ‘taken seriously, its) 
would follow that when asked “ are you angry? ” and then. 
answering the question after a moment’s introspection, the” 
answer we give is not an answer to the question we were 
asked. 

This proof is so simple that it may easily provoke an 
accusation of simple-mindedness: “ You have naively over-.| 
looked the crucial distinction between ‘verifiability by me 
and ‘verifiability by anybody (public verifiability)'". What 
inspired logical behaviorism was the desire to eliminate from 
psychology statements which are not publicly verifiable. ” 
The criterion of public verifiability here proposed evidently 
comes to this: a statement is cognitively meaningful if and 
only if it is in principle possible for anybody to verify it 
conclusively. The task to be confronted, then, is to prove 
that statements about other minds, as intended by common 
sense, are even publicly verifiable in this sense. I shall follow 
more or less old lines of argument used by Ryle and Ayer ” 
to the effect that what holds with respect to public verifiability 
for statements about the past holds also for statements about 
other minds. The strategy, as it were, of the argument will 
be this: if statements about the past are conceded to be 
publicly verifiable, statements about other minds will have 
to be conceded to be publicly verifiable in the same sense; if 
statements about the past are held to be publicly unverifiable, 
the same will have to be said of statements about other minds; 
but on this alternative the version of the criterion of verifi- 
ability under discussion will simply have to be repudiated, 
since nobody in his senses would want to lay down a law 
which leads to the elimination of history along with the 
elimination of metaphysics; therefore, whichever alternative 
be true (whether statements about other minds are publicly 
verifiable or publicly unverifiable), no acceptable criterion 
of significance can make logical behaviorism inevitable. 

Consider the statement “exactly 50,000 years ago, it 
rained where I am now standing.” Is it logically possible 


7 See Gilbert RyLe, Unverifiability-By-Me (Analysis, Oct. 1936); 
A. J. Axer, Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, Ch. II, Section 15. 
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that I should have conclusive evidence for this statement? 
The question reduces to the question: is it logically possible 
that I should have been alive 50,000 years ago? Now, the 
statement “ I was alive 50,000 years ago ” would be self-con- 
tradictory only if “ I”, in this sentence, were a synonym for 
the description “the person who was born æ years ago ” 
(where x, of course, is less than 50,000) or for a description 
which entailed information about the person’s birth date. 
But this could be the case only if a sentence like ‘ I was born 
30 years ago ” were analytic. But surely such a sentence 
conveys factual information. One cannot establish its truth 
by analyzing the meaning of “1”, for “ I” is an indicator- 
term, like “ now ”, “this ”, that has no intensional (connot- 
alive, conceplual) meaning to be analyzed. In this respect a 
statement of the form “ I have property P ” is like a statement 
_ of the form “ this object has property P. In order to get 
an analytic statement out of the latter statement-form, one 
would have to substitute for “ P ” the trivial predicate “ being 
the object referred to by this sentence ” (and then one obtains 
a self-referential sentence which some semanticists would rule 
out as meaningless). Similarly, to get an analytic sentence 
out of “ I have property P ” one would have to substitute for 
“P ” a trivial predicate like “ being the person referred to by 
: this sentence. ” But we fortunately need not prove any such 
general proposition as that all predicate-substitutions of a cer- 
tain kind in the statement-form “ I have property P ” yield 
factual statements. All we need is the admission that a state- 
ment of the form “I was born at time { ”” (where t is a 
time preceding the time of utterance of the sentence) is syn- 


» 8 


s At first glance this statement may seem to conflict with the 
possibility of constructing a theory of the self, where “ theory of the 
self ” is interpreted, in the formal mode of speech, as a rule for translat- 
ing sentences of the form “ I am in state Q ” into sentences not contain- 
ing the pronoun “1”. But actually there is here no more conflict 
than there is between the claim that “this” has no connotation and 
the claim that sentences of the form “this physical object has quality 
Q ” could be analyzed. What is analyzed, in the latter case, is the state- 
ment-form “ physical object O has quality Q”, and in the former case 
the statement-form “ mind M is in state Q”, and here the analysanda 
are stated without indicator-terms (synonyms for “ indicator-term HIT 
current literature are “egocentric particulars ”, used by Russell, and 
 “token-reflexive terms ”, used by Reichenbach). 
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thetic. Then it follows that it is not self-contradictory to 
suppose that I should have witnessed, and thus conclusively 
verified, an event which occurred before my birth. 

At first sight it seems as if the verifiability-by-me of a 
statement about your mental state constituted a radically 
different problem from the verifiability-by-me of a statement 
about an event that preceded my birth. For is it not self- 
. contradictory to suppose that 1 could be you; and is this not 

the only condition that would enable me to obtain the 
required conclusive evidence? Ayer’s answer to this question 
is worth quoting at some length: 


“ .. although it is a necessary fact that the series of 
experiences that constitutes my history does not in any way 
overlap with the series of experiences that constitutes the 
history of any other person, inasmuch as we do not at present 
choose to attach any meaning to statements that would imply 
the intersection of such series, nevertheless, with regard to 
any given experience, it is a contingent fact that it belongs to 
one series rather than another. And for this reason I have 
no difficulty in conceiving that there may be experiences 
which are not related to my experiences in the ways that 
would be required to constitute them elements in my empir- 
ical history, but are related in similar ways to one another... 
This does not mean that any experience can actually be both 
mine and someone else’s; for I have shown that that pos- 
sibility is ruled out by the conventions of our language. It 
means only that with regard to any experience that is in fact 
the experience of a person other than myself, it is conceivable 
that it should have been not his but mine. ” (Foundation 
of Empirical Knowledge, pp. 168-169.) 


The discussion of this subtle matter may be simplified by 
the introduction of a few symbols. Let ‘M,’ refer to your 
mind, which according to the logical construction theory of 
the self, evidently adopted by Ayer, is a series of “ experi- 
ences ” to be denoted by ‘ (m;, m.*, m> .. m,")': and similar- 
ly “M,” refers to my mind, and is short for the series-symbol 
UNE Ta a Em). ANT interprets “ you are in mental 
state m.!" to mean that m.,' belongs to the series M, by virtue 
of standing in certain relations to the other elements of that 
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series which it does not bear to any elements of the series M. 
He does not, indeed, tell us what those relations are in terms 
of which minds or “ mental histories ” are to be logically 
constructed, but it is not necessary to work the logical con- 
struction theory of the self out in detail in order to deal with 
the issue at hand. It is a contingent fact, says Ayer, that m.' 
should bear these relations to the other elements of M, rather 
than to the elements of M, (presumably in the same sense in 
which it is a contingent fact that a stone which belongs to a 
given heap of stones belongs to that heap and not to another 
heap). And if it had in fact stood in these relations to the 
elements of M,, then this very fact, expressed in our symbolism 
by “ m,' occurred, ” would have constituted conclusive veri- 
fication of the statement ascribing this mental state to M. 


» 


I have deliberately restated Ayer’s argument in such a 
way that the non-sequitur, as it were, springs into one’s eyes. 
If the sentence “ m,' occurred, ” which expresses what accord- 
ing to Ayer might conceivably have been the case and would, 
if it had been the case, have constituted conclusive verifica- 
tion of the statement about the other mind, is translated back 
into non-symbolic English it reads: “1 was in this mental 
state, ” and is thus not a statement about the other mind at 
all. It remains true, therefore, that to suppose conclusive 

“verification, by {he speaker, of a statement about another mind 
is to suppose the contradiction that a statement be verified 
which is at once about the speaker’s mind and not about the 
speaker’s mind. But while Ayer’s argument is invalid, it 
nonetheless makes the point it was intended to make, viz. 
that statements about other minds are, with respect to con- 

- clusive verifiability by the speaker, in exactly the same boat 
with statements about the past. What spoils Ayer’s argument 
is that if the speaker had experienced, say, the toothache 
which he predicated of the other mind, and at that moment 
had been asked “which statement is conclusively verified by 
your present experience? ”, he would have replied ‘the state- 
ment ‘Z have a toothache now ’”, not “ the statement ‘he has 
a toothache now’. ” But in just the same way, if I had been 
standing 50,000 years ago where I am standing now and had 
observed that it rained, the proposition verified by my obser- 
vation would then have been formulated by the sentence “ It 


», 


ee 
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is raining here now, ” not by the sentence “ It rained berèl : 
50,000 years ago. ” It could therefore be argued that once a, 
statement about the past were conclusively verified by the, 
speaker it would cease to be a statement about the past. 
Should we say, then, that public verification, i.e., verifica- 
tion by any observer of any age, including the speaker, of 
statements about the past is logically impossible? I submit 
that it is logically arbitrary which way we answer this ques-,, 
tion. The main point is that, whichever answer we decide 
upon, we should give the corresponding answer to the cor- 
responding question concerning the public verifiability of 
slatements about mental events not owned by the speaker. 
The remainder of my argument has already been stated in 
my “ stralegic outline ” above. 

Before leaving this question of the logical possibility of 
direct verification, by the speaker, of a statement about 
another mind, something may profitably be said about the 
irrelevance of {elepathy to this issue. If it could be shown 
that instances of telepathy are instances of direct knowledge 
of other people’s mental states, the possibility of such direct 
knowledge would of course be established empirically. To 
take a typical case of alleged telepathic cognition, let À be the 
telepathic knower, B a person who at this moment thinks 
of a given card drawn at random from a shuffled pack of 
cards, screened off from A, and suppose that the frequency 
of correct answers given by À as to the card B is thinking of, 
is significantly above chance expectation. Suppose we 
interpret this situation by saying that A is directly aware of 
B’s mental state since his belief evidently could not have been 
arrived at by inference from observations of B’s body and 
behavior. What could be meant here by “ direct awareness ” ? 
If it means that A’s belief about B’s mind is not the result. 
of inductive inference, this fact is irrelevant to the question 
of the possibility of direct knowledge: A does not have direct 
knowledge of B’s act of attention in the sense in which B has 
such direct knowledge. One could, indeed, define a sense of 
“ direct knowledge ” in which it would be true to say that 
À had direct knowledge of B’s mental state: “I directly 
know that p ” — “I believe that p without the use of induc-* 
tion, and p is true.” But this is hardly a relevant sense of 
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“ direct knowledge ” since in this sense there is no doubt that 
even direct knowledge of propositions about the past and of 
unrestricted generalizations is possible: it is, of course, pos- 
sible that ulterly groundless beliefs about the past, about 
generalizations, about other minds, should be true. The only 
relevant sense, then, in which it could be said that À has 
direct knowledge about B's mind would be: A believes 
without the use of induction that B’s mind is in this state, 
his belief is true, and À has grounds for his belief. But 
once the direct-knowledge-claim is analyzed in this way, it 
turns into a self-contradiction! What grounds could À have 
for his belief if not inductive grounds! The only alternative 
interpretation of “ direct awareness ” that remains is : A is 
directly aware of B’s mental state in the sense in which B is 
directly aware of it, i.e., introspectively. Evidently this 
interpretation implies that telepathic cognition is an “inter- 
section of mental histories ” since À is thus asserted to own 
the numerically same mental event which is owned by B's 
mind. As Ayer points out, in the quoted pasage, such a 
statement offends against our present linguistic rules accord- 
ing to which the expression “ two people owning an identical 
experience ” has no significant usage. Ît may be added that 
this interpretation presupposes that at least the mental state of 
“ihe telepathic cognizer, when telepathic communication 
occurs, is of the same kind as the mental state cognized; 
which is not true in general, since the cognized mental state 
may, for example, be a state of desire, and if the knower at 
the moment of telepathic cognition shared that desire his 
mental state could not be described as cognitive at all. If 
such a coincidence of desires in two minds occurred, and did 
not admit of ordinary psychological explanation, one might 
look for a special kind of causal explanation, but one would 
not describe the coincidence as a case of cognition at all. 


(4) PnysiICALISM AS AN ANALYTIC THESIS 


So far we have been concerned exclusively to show that 
no plausible version of the principle of verifiability could be 
said to entail physicalism or logical behaviorism, meant as 
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the thesis of the synonymity of psychological sentences with | 


sentences mentioning only physical events or states. As was 
mentioned, however, since the recognition of reduction- 
sentences as indispensable tools of meaning specification, this 
earlier thesis has been abandoned anyway, and present-day 
physicalists merely assert the reducibilty of psychological 
terms to physical terms (specifically to terms of the “ thing- 


language, ” which is the non-technical part of the physical, 


language chosen as a common reduction-basis for the language 
of psychology and the language of physics).° The point to 
be argued in this concluding section is that physicalism in the 
specified sense is no “ theory of mind ” at all; that it pro- 
vides no answer to the question what is meant by “ mind ? 
and “ mental event ”’; that it is merely an analytic consequence 
of what is understood by “ inter-subjective language ”; that 
it, therefore, cannot be in conflict with any philosophical 
theories concerning the relation of mind to body; that, in 
particular, it would be a gross misunderstanding to suppose 
that physicalism is somehow materialism in the semantic 
mode of speech and a refutation of psycho-physical dualism. 

As a preamble to the proof of these assertions, let us 
again quote Carnap, this time from a later publication with 
which he is probably still in substantial agreement: 


“We do not at all enter a discussion about the question 
whether or not there are kinds of events which can never 
have any behavioristic symptoms, and hence are knowable 
only by introspection. We have to do with psychological 
terms, not with kinds of events. For any such term, say, 
Q’, the psychological language contains a statement form 


applying that term, e.g., ‘The person .. is at the time … in, 


the state “Q”’. Then the utterance by speaking or writing of 
the statement ‘I am now (or: I was yesterday) in the state 


° Reducibility of terms, it should be noted, does not insure re- 
ducibility of laws, Even if the terms of science S, were explicitly defin- 
able with the help of terms of science S,, it would not follow that the 
laws of S, are deducible from the laws of S,. For example, terrestrial 
mechanics and astronomy operate with the same set of primitive terms, 


but it does not follow that their respective laws are inter-deducible; as 


a matter of fact, they would have remained separate sciences if it were 
not for Newton’s unifying discovery of the law of universal gravitation. 
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‘Q ”, is (under suitable circumstances, e.g., astoreliability, etc.) 
an observable symptom for the state Q. Hence there cannot be 
a term in the psychological language, taken as an intersub- 
jective language for mutual communication, which designates 
a kind of state or event without any behavioristic symptom. 
Therefore, there is a behavioristic method of determination 
for any term of the psychological language. Hence every 
such term is reducible to those of the thing-language. ” (Log- 
ical Foundations of the Unity of Science, in International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science, I, 1, 1938.) 


Carnap here explicitly leaves it an open question whether 
there might not occur mental events without any behavioristic 
symptoms, such as, Ï suppose, thoughts and wishes of the 
deceased which are not communicable to the survivors, except 
perhaps in a séance. Notice that this admission already 
involves a repudiation of the sort of logical behaviorism 
which Gilbert Ryle, in his provocative book The Concept 
of Mind, plays up as an effective antidote against the dualistic 
“ Cartesian Myth, ” and according to which to talk about 
mental events is to talk about behavioral dispositions if not 
overt behavior. It is true that the opening sentence of the 
above quotation could be interpreted as a polite hint that 
the “ question ” is regarded by the author, like most philo- 
sophical questions formulated in the “ material mode of 
speech, ” as a pseudo-question. But this interpretation would 
be in conflict with Carnap’s explicit statement, made in the 
same paragraph, that a proposition like “I am angry DS 
clearly knowable by introspection without observation of 
behavior. As a matter of fact, I would maintain that the fun- 
damental reason behind the substitution of reduction-sentences 
for explicit definitions as bridges from the psychological 
language to the physical language is not the reason given by 
Carnap himself for the use of reduction-sentences, but a con- 
sideration which brings him into substantial agreement with 
psycho-physical dualism. If we gave an explicit definition of 
a dispositional predicate ‘P”, Carnap argued, of the form (1) 
“Px — (0x > Rx) ” (where “O’ refers to a test-operation 
and ‘R’ to a test-result), we would get the paradoxical result 
- that ‘P’ would be predicable of x provided the test-operation 
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a material implication is true provided its antecedent is false. 
This paradox is avoided by using the reduction-sentence (2) € 


“Ox > (Px > Rx) ” which, not having the form of an equi- 
valence, does not enable elimination of the predicate “P”. 


But what if a satisfactory definition of the nomological mean- 


ing of “if-then ” (Reichenbach’s term for the meaning of 
this connective in statements of natural laws or causal con- 
nections) were at hand which allowed us to restate (1) in 
terms of nomological implication instead of material implica- 
tion Would this destroy the raison d’être of reduction-sen- 
tences? It is easily seen that it would still be impossible to 
construct an adequate explicit definition of psychological 
sentences in terms of sets of behavioristic test-conditionals 
(conditional sentences of the form “if stimulus S acts on 
organism O, then response R occurs ”) or any kind of physic- 
alistic sentence at all. For according to the standard method 
of testing the adequacy of explicative definitions, practiced 
by analytic philosophers however divergent their theories 
about philosophical analysis may be, such a definition would 
imply that at least one physicalistic sentence is logically 
entailed by a psychological sentence like “ I experience now 
such and such a color image. ” But it is evidently a question of 
fact which behavioral and physiological symptoms are correlat- 
ed with which mental states of an organism. This is the fun- 
damental reason why reduction-sentences, which are sentences 
with factual content though they have a semantic function, 
have to be employed. If by “ psycho-physical dualism ” is 
meant the logical (or semantic) thesis that for any mental 
event m and for any physical event p it is logically possible 
that m should occur without p and p without m, there is 
nothing in physicalism to conflict with it. 


"It is, indeed, a pressing question just what precisely is conveyed 
by the antithesis factual-analytic, as applied to non-formalized lang- 
uages, if a reduction-sentence is said to be in a sense both factual and 
a partial specification of meaning. In my opinion this is one of the 
most urgent problems of semantic analysis, stimulated but far from 
solved by Carnar's Testability and Meaning. 
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We must now examine the meta-linguistic formulation of 
physicalism contained in the above quotation from Carnap. 
Carnap maintains that if ‘Q’ is a psychological term whose 
meaning is communicable, then there must be at least one 
reduction-sentence connecting the mental state Q with a 
behavioristic symptom, since “ the utterance by speaking or 
writing of the statement ‘I am now (or: I was yesterday) in 
the state Q’ is (under suitable cireumstances, e.g., as to reli- 
ability, etc.) an observable symptom for the state Q.”’ But 
it turns out that in order to obtain a plausible reduction-sen- 
tence of this kind a “ suitable circeumstance ” will have to be 
specified which makes the reduction circular. The reduction- 
sentence “ if x is in state Q at time t, then, if x is asked at t 
‘in what state are you now? ’, x will (under conditions CG; 
C,) reply ‘I am in state Q’” is halfway plausible only if the 
set C; .… G, contains the condition ‘“ x knows that ‘Q’ means 
Q”! But thus the reduction-basis for the term ‘ Q ” contains 
not only a name of the term ‘Q” but the term ‘Q" itself, which 
makes the test-sentence ineffective in just the same sense in 
which a circular definition is ineffective as a semantic rule 
of application. This criticism, however, hits only an un- 
fortunate formulation of the proof of physicalism, not the cen- 
ral idea of the proof. I propose the following alternative 
formulation. 

What does it mean to communicate the meaning of a 
psychological word, say, “happy ” ? One might think that 
such communication involves a theoretical difficulty which 
does not confront us if the problem is to communicate the 
meaning of a physical term, say, “ hard.” The latter pro- 
blem is solved by the method of ostensive definition, of point- 
ing at objects to which the predicate is applicable; but how, 
so it may be asked rhetorically, can one “ point at ” a mental 
state, such as happiness? Little analysis, however, is required 
to see that essentially one and the same method of conditioning 
is used in both cases. If I expect that by uttering the word 
“hard ” while you touch hard objects I can get you to under- 
stand what I mean by the word, it is because I expect that 
similar tactual sensations will be produced in you when you 
touch objects which produce such sensations in me (our 
_psycho-physical argument from analogy again!) and that you 
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will in time associate a memory-image of that kind of sensa-. 


tion with the verbal stimulus. Similarly, in order to com-. 


municate what I mean by “ happy ” I must catch you in, or 
get you into, a situation in which I have inductive reason to 
believe you are in a state of happiness, and produce a cor- 
responding habit of association in you. Now, if there were 
no reliable correlations between feelings of happiness and 
behavioral symptoms of happiness—if, in other words, 
observations of a certain kind of behavior would never justify 
our inference ‘probably he feels happy now ‘—, we just could 
not use this method of conditioning in order to communicate 
our meaning; we would have no way of telling when a 
feeling of happiness is likely to occur in a child to whom we 
wish to communicate the meaning of “ happy. ” It follows 
that the proposition “ there are inductive reasons to believe 


that ‘Q” is intersubjectively meaningful ” “ entails the pro- 


position “ there are inductive reasons to believe that there are 


reliable behavioral symptoms of the mental state Q. ” If there 
are such behavioral symptoms, their names can be used as a 
reduction-basis for the psychological term ‘Q’. Hence the 


LA 


proposition “ if “Q’ belongs to an intersubjective language, 
then there is a behavioristic reduction-basis for ‘Q” ” is purely 
analytic. And evidently an analytic statement cannot be incom- 
patible with a speculative existential statement like “ there are 
mental states (states for which there are no intersubjectively 
meaningful designations!) that are entirely uncorrelated with 
bodily states. ” 

I conclude, with my eye on those who feel that logical 
positivism, if true, shatters their fondest hopes, that the 
postulate of the reducibility of intersubjectively meaningful 
terms to the prosaic terms of the “ thing-language, ” like the 


postulate of verifiability, is completely neutral with respect to. 


the traditional speculative question concerning the causal 
possibility of disembodied minds. 


University of Oregon. 


% To be quite accurate, we should say “ intersubjectively meaning- | 


ful and unambiguous ”, since it is conceivable that I communicate a 
psychological meaning of “ Q ” to you but not the meaning I intended 
to communicate. 


verification. 


Verification and the Use of Language 


by G. J. Warxock 


In recent years a great deal of attention has been devoted 
to the concepts of verification and verifiability. The notions 
of verifying, testing, and confirming have been compared and 
contrasted—often somewhat arbitrarily: “strong ” and “weak ” 
verification have been distinguished—often with misplaced 
attempts at complete precision. Verification no doubt deser- 
ves some such scrutiny on its own account; but it is clear 
that the main impulse to these enquiries has in fact derived 
from the belief that verification supplies the key to meaning, 
and that meaning is the peculiar concern of philosophers. In 
this article I propose to call in question this latter belief; and 
= so I shall consider the relations between verification and 
_ meaning, rather than the notion of verification itself. This 
will involve the neglect of a good deal of detail; but I hope it 
will be seen that the neglected detail is inessential. 

The position that I wish to establish is briefly this: that 
an account of meaning in terms of verification must be 
narrowly restricted, and may be seriously misleading; and 
that the acceptance of such an account tends to make philo- 
sophical arguments dogmatic, arid, and pointless. 

(1) In an article called “ Meaning and Verification su 
which appeared in The Philosophical Review in 1936, Schlick 
wrote: “ The meaning of a proposition is the method of its 
LE] 

This of course is a slogan, hardly more than a striking 
epigram. Schlick had other and better things than this to say 
about meaning. However, both he and others took this slo- 
gan more seriously than it deserves; it was brief, memorable, 
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and constantly quoted. It is certainly a neat and convenient 
text for discussion, and as such I propose to use it. By bring- 
ing out some of the numerous difficulties which it contains we 
shall, I think, find our way back to certain of Wittsenstein's 
ideas, which Schlick and others distorted while claiming to 
amplify them. | 

But first, it has to be remembered that most advocates 
of the so-called Verification Principle were by no means dis- 
interested. They were not merely concerned to analyse and 
to clarify the concept of meaning, but also to “ eliminate 
metaphysics. ” Conversely, their opponents were eager to 
keep a place for some such subject. Now it may be the case 
that, if we look closely into the concept of meaning, we shall 
find that on some definitions of “ metaphysics ” there can be 
no subject-matter to be so called. But there is no point in 
eliminating a subject arbitrarily characterised; and I do not 
know (I doubt whether anyone knows) how the term 
‘“ metaphysics ” really ought to be defined. I suspect indeed 
that it ought not to be defined—that it is useless to try to 
divide philosophy into compartments, and that we are better 
off without departmental titles. I suggest, then, that we 
should not concern ourselves either to disallow or to defend 
the use of the term “ metaphysics ”; and certainly we should 
not allow a discussion of meaning to be directed by the merely 
tactical aim of affixing the label “ meaningless ” to the work 
of certain philosophers. No doubt there are good and bad 
ways of doing philosophy; philosophers have made some 
wise and many foolish remarks; but there is no short way of 
separating the wheat from the chaff. The belief that some 
“principle ” will do our work for us is, or may easily be- 
come, à lazy belief and an unhelpful prejudice. 

(2) “The meaning of a proposition is the method of its 
verification. ” What then is a proposition ? Here we meet 
at once a serious obscurity. Indeed, according to Schlick’s 
own terminology his slogan must be wrongly stated. For he 
points out that we ask of a sentence what it means, and says 
that this is to ask what proposition the sentence “ stands for ” 
or expresses. (The proposition is “what the sentence 
means. ”) Now it would be absurd to speak of the meaning 
of the meaning of a sentence, or of the meaning of what a 


| 
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sentence “ stands for. Presumably, then, we should make 
an amendment and read: “ The meaning of a sentence is the 
method of its verification. ” 

But this is not wholly clear either. Schlick describes a 
sentence as “ a series of words, ” ‘“ a mere row of marks on 
paper, ” “ a mere sequence of sounds. ” From these descrip- 
tions at least the risk of type-token ambiguity should be 
eliminated. If I say “ It is raining, ” and you say “ It is rain- 
ing, have two sentences been uttered? Or has the same 
one sentence been uttered twice? It would be natural to say 
that, if I write down “It is raining ” twice, I make two 
“ rows of marks on paper; ” but it is no less natural to say 
that I write down twice the same one sentence. It is, I 
believe, in this latter sense that Schlick wishes us to take the 
term “ sentence, ” i.e. in the sense of “ sentence-type. ” It 
seems clear, indeed, that we are not, except in very unusual 
circumstances, concerned with the meaning of a particular 
row of marks on paper. For I might point to such a row, 
ask for the meaning, and be told the meaning; and if 
someone then wrote down a second row of marks exactly like 
the first row, I would not ask again for the meaning of this 
second row. I would take it that, in making the second 
row of marks, he had written down the same sentence; and 
= [ have already been told the meaning of this sentence. (This 
 assumption might sometimes be mistaken, but not usually.) 

It is further obvious that not all rows of marks, series 
of words, or sequences of sounds, are sentence-tokens. They 
may instead be random scratches, lists of names, or tunes; 
and of such it would be a mistake to ask for the meaning. 
It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to define sentence- 
tokens both usefully and exactly, but for present purposes 
this is not really necessary. It may be assumed that we can 
 recognize sentence-tokens; and that we use the term ‘“ sen- 
tence ” in such a way that any two or more sentence-tokens 
of the same type may be regarded as repetitions of the same 
sentence. I think it is certainly correct to say that it is in 
this sense that we ask what a sentence means. 

(8) The next point is obvious enough, but has been s0 
seldom noticed that it is almost surprising. Verification, 
however in the end we decide to define it, must certainly 
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have some connection with truth and falsity. To verify p 
is to find out whether or not p is true (and perhaps, whether » 
or not p is probably true, may be accepted or regarded as 
true.) The notions of truth and falsity must, as etymology 
requires, come in somewhere. What, then, are We to do with 
all those meaningful sentences which have no concern what- 
ever with truth and falsity? 

Clearly there is an enormous number of such sentences. 
There are imperative sentences, used (mainly) to give orders; 
and interrogative sentences, used (mainly) to ask questions. 
There : are sentences used as prayers; to make promises;, to 
give verdicts; to express decisions; to pass moral judgments; 
or to make proposals. It is nonsensical to ask of a question, 
an order, a prayer, or a proposal, whether it is true or false. 
The judge who rules that the witness must answer the. 
question cannot be told that what he says is untrue (and there- 
fore it also cannot be said to be true); his ruling may be 
regarded as correct or improper, it may be disputed, accepted, 
upheld, or set aside; but it cannot be either verified or fal- 
sified. When the chairman says “I declare Mr. Jones 
elected, ” it would not be in place to question, or to affirm, 
the truth of what he says. It would be easy to multiply such 
instances as these. As soon as we think of the multifarious 
uses of language, it becomes glaringly obvious that there is 
a vast number of sentences in connection with which the 
question “ Is it true or false? ” is, in varying degrees, absurd 
or out of place. And to these sentences verification can have 
no possible application, however “ weak ” or “ indirect. ” 
IF it is nonsense and out of place to ask whether p is true or 
false, we cannot speak of a “ method of verification ” of p. 

(4) There would seem to be two possible ways out of 
this predicament. 

(a) We may continue to say that the meaning of a sen- 
tence is the method of its verification, and boldly 
assert {hat any sentence for which no such method 
exists is meaningless. But this bold policy is not 
really acceptable. For first, it would be fantastic 
to hold that all prayers, questions, orders, rulings, 
judgments etc. are flatly meaningless; this is too 
patently untrue to be tolerable. And second, we 
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should thus obliterate the vital distinction between, 
on the one hand, sentences which pose as being 
meaningful, which purport to make verifiable state- 
ments, and which are to be unmasked and con- 
demned as impostors; and, on the other hand, sen- 
tences (e.g. imperatives) which do not even seem to 
be verifiable, true or false, and which because they 
make no false pretensions ought not to be con- 
demned. In desperation we may toy with the idea 
of distinguishing the latter as good nonsense from 
the former as bad; but I think we should be re- 
luctant to do more than toy with this expedient. 
To adopt it would be rather like treating dumm}y 
cartridges as a good variety of bad ammunition. 

(b) We may alternatively stipulate that our account of 
the meaning of sentences deals only with those about 
which it can be asked whether they are true or false, 
and about which we can ask for a “ method of veri- 
fication. ” Few advocates of the Verification Prin- 
ciple seem to have been aware of its limited range of 
application, and therefore few made, explicitly and 
deliberately, any such restrictive stipulation as this. 
(It was often assumed that, apart from the stating 
of facts, the only use of language was to express or 
to evoke emotion.) (Carnap confines his attention 


D el 


to what he_calls, rather vaguely, “ cognitive ? 
meaning; others spoke equally vaguely of “ literal ” 


meaning (but do not questions and the rest have 
literal meanings?); others undertook to discuss the 
meaning of “ statements, ” or (more commonly) 
slipped uncomfortably back and forth between ‘“ sen- 
tence ”, “ statement, ” and “ proposition, ” as if it 
made little difference which term was used. 

In view of the obvious absurdity of alternative (a) above, 
it may seem that this second path is the one we should 
follow. It is, however, by no means satisfactory. For, first, 
it requires us to abandon the idea of setting up a general 
criterion of meaningfulness; we must, it seems, restrict 
ourselves to part only of the field. Can we be sure, then, 
that our tactical aims will be achieved? Suppose metaphysics 
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should lie quite outside the area in which we can operate 
with our restricted principle; in this case, metaphysics would 
escape unscathed. Second, and more seriously, such a 
restrictive stipulation as this has an uncomfortably arbitrary 


_ look about it. It may perhaps be true to say that sentences | 
! used to make true or false statements form, by certain stan- 


tration on this sort of sentence. Nevertheless, it seems strange 


\ to offer an analysis of meaning which cannot possibly be 
| {1 applied to other sorts of sentences, since admittedly many 
|! other sorts of sentences are, even if less important, not less 
|! meaningful. It would naturally be expected that something 
| al least could be said about meaning in general, not merely 
| about the meaning of this or of that sort of sentence. This 


point will arise again later. 

(5) Let us now take it, provisionally and with some 
disquiet, that we are to discuss the dictum “The meaning 
of a sentence is the method of its verification, ” accepting the 
idea that this is applicable, at best, only to sentences used, or 
purporting to be used, to make true or false statements. Even 
this, we shall find, is less clear and simple than it seems; 
some dilution of its apparent rigour is unavoidable. 

(a) Suppose someone says to me “ I have a pain in my 
ankle. ” If is natural to say that such an assertion 
may not be verifiable by me; for the assertion itself 
may be my only evidence for believing that the 
speaker has a pain in his ankle; certainly I cannot 
verify his assertion by feeling his pain. (1 assume 
for the moment, what is in fact disputable, that he 
himself can properly be said to be able to verify his 
assertion) .. Must I admit that, in a case of this sort, 
I do not and cannot know what the speaker means? 

Advocates of the Verification Principle usually 
meet such difficulties as this by saying that, for a 
sentence to be verifiable and therefore meaningful, 
it need not be verifiable “ by me ”, nor by any other 
particular person. So long as there is a method of 
verification available to some person—anyone at 
all—the sentence is to be regarded as verifiable. 
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(b) But all is not yet clear. Suppose that a historian 
were to say that on her twentieth birthday Cleopatra # 
wore a red dress, and that when questioned he were # 
to admit that there is not the slightest available 
evidence for or against this statement. Is this not to 
admit that the statement is not verifiable? And 
must it then be regarded as meaningless? 

To meet this another qualification is required. 
We must say that for a sentence to be meaningful, to 
be understood now, it is not essential that any 
method of verifying it should now be available to 
anyone. So long as we can say how, e.g. by a con- 
temporary of Cleopatra’s, our assertion about her 
dress could have been verified, that assertion is to 
be regarded as verifiable. 

(c) But now suppose that we move into the regions of 
pre-history, and assert that, fifty thousand years 
before men appeared on the earth, rain fell at some 
particular place on some particular day. We do not 
know how to verify such a statement, and now we 
cannot even speak of the method of verification 
available to contemporary observers. There were no 
observers. Are we wrong, then, in thinking that 
we understand such assertions as this? 

To meet this point one final manœuvre is 
required. It does not matter, we must say, that an 
assertion cannot be verified by anyone now, nor even 
that it could not in fact have been verified by anyone 
at any time. For it may still be saïd to be verifiable 
in principle, and if so it may also be accepted as 
meaningful. Schlick writes: “ When we speak of 
verifiability we mean logical possibility of verifica- 
tion. ” So long as we can describe without contra- 
diction some method of verifying an assertion, it does 
not matter if neither I nor anyone else, either now 
or at any time, can verify or could have verified that 
assertion. 

Even this position is by no means impregnable, 
but let us pause here for a moment. For already the 
Principle has been seriously watered down. At first 
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sight it seemed to be extremely definite, positive, and | 


clear; as if we were to accept as meaningful only. 


those sentences for which there is, available to our- 
selves, a method of verification. But it now appears 
that we are to accept also (1) those for which there is 
a method of verification available, perhaps, only to 
others: also (2) those for which there once was, but 
now is not, an available method of verification; 


and also (3) those for which there is not, and never 


was, an available method of verification, but for 
which we can describe a “logically possible ” 
method. Now in any ordinary sense of the term 
“ verifiable, ” assertions falling into the third, and I 
think also the second, of these groups would proper- 
ly be said to be not verifiable. And this induces a 
certain feeling of discomfort. For if, to prevent our 
Principle from wreaking too much havoc, we have 
to allow that assertions which are not verifiable may 
nevertheless be verifiable “ in principle, ” it is hard 


4 to resist the suspicion that verifiability is not really 


(6) 
fiability 
(a) 


the notion we require. It will not fit the case 
Without a great deal of stretching and manipulating; 
and although these operations are not always or 
necessarily objectionable, we should not resort to 
them unless there is a good case for doing so. Per- 
haps we may be able to find some notion, other than 
verifiability, which will fit the case properly, 
without so much pushing and pulling. 

I wish now to re-inforce the suggestion that veri- 
is not the notion we require. 
The phrase “ method of verification ” 
any case let us get rid of it.) For what do we mean 
when we speak of methods of verification? In what 
sorts of cases do we use this expression? We might 
naturallÿ say that an estimate of the National Income 
of Great Britain in 1926 can be verified by various 
methods; that there are various methods of verify- 
ing the statement that some given liquid is an acid: 
that there are different methods of verifying the claim 


is quite in-. 
appropriate. (Perhaps it is also inessential; but in! 


(b) 
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that à certain picture was painted by Vermeer. In 
each of these cases, the methods in question would 
consist in the carrying out of certain definite, quite 
elaborate procedures—the handling of statistics, the 
performance of chemical experiments, the systematic 
scrutiny of style, paint, and canvas. The statistician, 
the chemist, and the expert on paintings are expect- 
ed to have learned, to know of, and to be able to 
follow, certain methods appropriate to their subjects. 
But is there a method of verifying that grass is green 
and that the sky on a clear day is blue? What 
method of verification could I follow in assuring 
myself that I have a headache? If someone says 
“ Here is a book, ” holding it out to me, do I resort | 
to a method of verifying what he says? We look at 
the grass and the sky; I feel my headache; I see the 
book that is offered to me. Looking, feeling, and 
seeing are not methods of verification; no-one has to 
be taught how to see and to feel, and no-one claims 
to be an expert by reason of his mastery of these 
accomplishments. It is clear, then, that there are 
innumerable statements as to which what leads us 
to make them and to accept or reject them as being 
true or false, is by no means the following of a 
method of verification. This phrase is altogether 
too formal, over-elaborate; it is properly used of 
statements or hypotheses that fall within the pur- 
view of specialists—scientists, statisticians, historians, 
doctors, detectives. It is quite out of place in our 
ordinary daily conversation, which nevertheless we 
understand perfectly well. 

But there is a more fundamental difficulty than this. 
Suppose that we take a sentence, say “The curtains 
are blue, ” and ask how this sentence is to be verifi- 
ed. It is perfectly clear that we can say and do 
nothing at all, until we are told or discover which 
curtains are said to be blue. If the curtains now 
hanging in my room are those referred to, I can look 
at them and see that those curtains are indeed blue; 
if the curtains in the next room are meant, Î can go 
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there and see that they are actually not blue; if the | 
sentence occurs in a historical narrative, attributed, | 
to a speaker in the seventeenth century, probably I | 
can do nothing at all that will enable me to decide» 
whether what was said is true or false. But in any 
case, merely by inspection of the sentence “ The cur-,, 
tains are blue ” it is quite impossible to decide what, | 
curtains are meant—not because the answer is hid- 
den, but because it is not there. In order to discover. | 
what curtains are referred to, I must look, not at the 
sentence, but at the context in which it was uttered, 
written or spoken. Now some curtains are blue, 
others are not ; we can ascertain the colour of some 
curtains, not of others; in some cases we can look 
at them, in others we must undertake historical 
research or examine witnesses. What then are we 
to say? Is the sentence “ The curtains are blue ” both 
true and false—true of some curtains, false of others? 
Is it both verifiable (in some cases) and unverifiable 
(in others)? Is its “ method of verification ” also 
different on different occasions? And if so, does the 
meaning of the sentence vary in Protean fashion 
from one occasion to another? 

There is a way of freeing ourselves from these 
perplexities. Suppose that we distinguish between 
the sentence “ The curtains are blue, ” and the state- 
ments which from time to time are made by its use. 
The statement that the curtains (in my room) are 
blue, is true: the statement that the curains (in the 
nest room) are blue, is false: the statement that the 
curtains (in some seventeenth-century room) were 
blue, is unverifiable. Here we have three statements,- 
one true, one false, one undetermined; but each was 
made by the use of the very same sentence. It is not 
in these cases the sentence which is true or false; it! 
is the sfatements, made on each occasion by the use | 
of this sentence, which are true or false. The sen- 
tence itself, we may say, has no truth-value: it is | 
nonsensical to ask for the truth-value of the sentence. | 

But if so it is nonsensical to speak of verifying | 


2e 
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the sentence, of finding out whether it is true or false. 
Even “ in principle ” the sentence is not verifiable— 
(nor, of course, does it fail to be verifiable.) Clearly, 
then, we shall have to re-write the Verification Prin- 
ciple. 

(7) Suppose we try it in this way : “ To know the 
meaning of a sentence is to know how to verify statements 
made by the use of it. ” 

This, however, is rather vague and very peculiar. Must 
we know how to verify every statement made by the use of 
it? Plainly not. If I know, as I do, how to verify the state- 
ment that the curtains (in my room) are blue, how can it be 
of the least importance that I do not know how to verify the 
statement that some other curtains are blue? If I know how 
to verify at least some statements made by the use of this 
sentence, I at least understand the sentence whenever it is 
used; and it cannot be essential that I should also know, in 
every case, how to find out whether what is said in those 
words is true or false. 

(In an odd way this has been recognized already in the 
retreat to the diluted “ verifiability in principle ”; but it is 
now clear that this is not, and need not have pretended to be, 
verfiability. In order to show that I know what is meant by 
a sentence, I may show that I know what must in fact be the 
case if the sentence is to be used to make a true statement; 
but there is no need to say Ï am thus indicating a “ logically 
possible ” method of verification. We could perhaps put the 
materr thus, by tormenting our language; but why should 
we?) 

The case, then, is this : It is to sfatements that the gram- 
matical predicates “ true ” and “ false ” are applicable; it is 
statements that can be verified or falsified. Whether or not 
the sentence (say) “The curtains are blue ” is used in a par- 
ticular context to make a frue statement, depends on the ques- 
tion whether the particular curtains then referred to do or do 

not then have the character of being blue; and whether or not 
this statement is verifiable depends on the question whether 
it can or cannot be discovered what character is possessed by 
those particular curtains. But if this cannot be discovered 
(i.e. if the statement is not verifiable), what is said may never- 


| 
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theless be understood; for the very same sentence, namely. 
“ The curtains are blue, ” may be used on very many other, 
occasions, on at least some of which it will no doubt be pos- 
sible to assure ourselves that what is stated is actually the case. 
It is known what would be the case, if any statement made in 
the words “ The curtains are blue ” were true; but this is not 
to say that any such statement (still less, the sentence) is, 
“ verifiable in principle; ” it is to say only this — that it is 
known what would be the case, if it were true. 

(8) Suppose we say, then, that to know the meaning 
of a sentence is to know in what sort of circumstances a state- 
ment made by its use would be true or false. We may call 
this ‘“ Knowing how to use ” the sentence—i.e. knowing how 
to use it to make statements. Now, surely, we can see how 
to extend our discussion to include quite other sorts of sen- 
tences. 

It happens that to know the meaning of some sorts of 
sentences is to know how to use them in making true (or 
false) statements; but for the numerous sentences which are 
not used to make statements this is not an applicable crite- 
rion. But this is no longer of vital importance; for there 
are other criteria applicable to such cases, and in general to 
know the meaning of a sentence is to know how to use it, to 
know in what circumstances its use is correct or incorrect. 
We are no longer restricted to the case of statements. We 
know how to use sentences to make statements certainly, but 
also to ask questions, to give orders, to make offers and to 
utter threats. A sentence is meaningful if it has a use; we 
know its meaning if we know its use. To concentrate our 
attention on verification is to peer short-sightedly at one 
corner of the picture—rather as if we sought to define intel- 
ligence as the capacity for doing geometry. 

(9) Strangely enough, Schlick made one or two remarks 
co-inciding very closely with the position we have now 


reached. “ Whenever we ask about a sentence, “What does 
it mean? ”, what we expect is instruction as to the circum- 
stances in Which the sentence is to be used. ” And similarly, 


“ Stating the meaning of a sentence amounts to stating the 
rules according to which the sentence is to be used. ” In | 
making these remarks, with which we are in substantial | 


| 
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agreement, he very properly acknowledges a debt to the ideas 
of Wittgenstein. How then did he deviate into propounding 
his restrictive, vague, and defective slogan? 

Without pretending to offer a complete diagnosis, I 
would suggest three reasons. (1) Schlick and his followers 
were mainly concerned to wage war against metaphysics on 
behalf of science. Now in both these fields there occur mainly 
indicative sentences which purport to make statements af 
fact; and there do not occur, except inessentially, exhorta- 
tions, questions, prayers, orders, and so on. Thus, Schlick 
and his followers seem merely to have failed to notice any 
sort of discourse other than the statement of facts, and to have 
been quite unaware of the needless and severe restriction of 
their official analysis of meaning. (2) The findings and 
hypotheses of scientists are commonly expressed not in sin- 
gular, but in general, sentences. And if a sentence has the 
form of a generalization, it is easy (though I think it is also 
incorrect) to assume that anyone who utters this sentence, 
in any context and at any time, makes the very same state- 
ment, which is either in every case true or in every case false. 
Here the distinction between a sentence and a statement does 
not catch the eye; it is not, as it is in the case of sin- 
œular sentences, plainly essential. And finally (3) in speak- 
ing of the findings and hypotheses of scientists it is natural 
and proper to speak of “ methods of verification. ” These 
three considerations together go a long way, I think, towards 
explaining the background and origins of Schlick’s famous 
epigram; and they also serve to emphasise its unsuitability 
for more general employment. 

(10) It may well be felt that such general remarks as 
we have made about meaning are of very little value. And 
in a way this is correct, and quite as it should be. For most 
of the work (the work on particular problems) still remains 
to be undertaken. But in another sense their value is very 
| great. To say that we must look for the use of a sentence 
solves no problems; but it turns the philosopher’s gaze in the 
right direction, it points out the road down which solutions 
lie. Many people can follow a path when it is marked out 
for them: some can go far along it; but to discover the path 
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is perhaps the most difficult, and certainly the most useful, 


task of all. | 
Problems, of course, remain. In particular it is clear 


that the notion of the use, and knowing the use, of a sentence,.| 


itself calls for elucidation. Exactly what features of the occa- 
sions on which a sentence is uttered are those to which one 
should point in indicating its use? For some such features, 


even if invariably present, may still not serve to characterize,s| 


or to give the real point of, its use. Or there may be no single 
feature which is always present, but a vague range of features 
of which some must be always present. The use of some 
sentences (for example those containing the words “true”, or 
“real”, or “exist”) can only be elucidated by the most d_tailed 
examination of particular contexts—they must, so to speak, be 
considered only in their appropriate settings of assertion, coun- 
ter-assertion, doubt, re-assurance, discussion and disagreement. 
Does a person fully understand the use of a certain sentence 
if he does not know, for example, that it often has a certain 
ritual significance? Or that its use in some circumstances 
would be thought oddly overemphatic? Or again, that it 
normally suggests condemnation, hesitation, or mockery? 
Those whose interst in meaning reaches no further than “ the 
circumstances in which a statement would be held to be true 
or false ” might here protest that questions about conventions, 
rituals, the prior course of conversation, etc. are not properly 
questions about meaning. But this, I think, we need not 
necessarily admit. “ Meaning ” is itself a vague and elastic 
word. Or alternatively, if we agree to take an austere view 


of meaning itself, we may well say that in this case meaning 


is in many cases not philosophically interesting. We cannot 
afford to turn our eyes away from any feature of the use of 
language; and if enquiry into meaning covers only part of 
the ground, we should recognize the limited value of this 
enquiry. But this is not a point to be wrangled over. For 
after all, we are only incidentally concerned with the mean- 
ing, or with the use, of “ use ” or of “ meaning. ” In the 


end our concern is with the use of this or that particular | 


word, phrase, or sentence. 


Now one last comment should be made, on the notorious | 


“anti-metaphysical ” aspect of the Verification Principle. I 


| 
| 
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o not say that this sort of hostility is necessarily to be 
eplored; for some kinds of philosophising may be actually 
angerous, and not merely pretentious, mis-guided, or dis- 
asteful. But I think that, if we fully appreciate the com- 
lexity of the use of language, we shall be very cautious 
ndeed in the application of the word “ meaningless. ” The 
ise of this word has been, I believe, philosophically disas- 
rous, almost wholly a waste of time. It is clearly not the 
ase that all so-called metaphysical pronouncements are mean- 
ingless, if by this we mean that they are utterly without any 
se or point. They are, of course, usually peculiar and 
aradoxical; they exhibit strange, and sometimes it may be 
istaken, uses of language, but not the total absence of any 
ise whatever. Philosophers often mislead and often speak 
trangely; they seldom, or at least less often, utter sheer rig- 
arole. When we are faced with some queer and paradoxical 
ronouncement, our task should be to discover how and why 
t came to be made—how and why deviation from plain modes 
f speech came about, and whether it came about for respect- 
ble reasons or from sheer confusion. Even if the reasons 
urn out to be respectable, genuinely revealing, we need not 
Iso speak strangely; we need not all be metaphysicians; but 
e may become aware of something—it may be only a pit- 
fall—of which it is important for philosophy to take cogniz- 
nce. The aim should be to become aware of the pitfalls, not 
o condemn or to ignore those who fall into them. It has 
en perhaps the most serious defect of the Verification Prin- 
iple that it has seemed to sanction an easy, impatient dis- 
issal of too many philosophical doctrines, conveying the 


about any statement are the questions wheher it is true, or 
false, or meaningless, one could hardly engage in philosophy 
atall. I do not say that all advocates of the Principle have in 
fact been guilty of this aridity of outlook; besides, for a short 
time aridity may be bracing and hygienic. But the Principle 
ns it is stated tends inevitably to narrow and to cramp the 
field of philosophy, and it offers almost irresistible temp- 
lotions to dogmatism. “ Principles, ? perhaps, are always 
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liable to induce dogmatic slumber, broken only by acri-! 
monious controversy; and it is, perhaps, in this respect | 
above all that the Verificationists have been unfaithful dis- 
ciples of Wittgenstein. There are here and there, as we have, 
found, certain echoes of Wittgenstein’s voice in the writings 
of Schlick: but the echoes are faint, and the words seem to! 
have succumbed to the pathetic fate of the sayings of Empe- 
docles | 


Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Verification in Science 


by Victor F. LENZEN 


The field of knowledge is exemplified by sentences or 
propositions of which an essential attribute is that they are 
held to be true. Truth is claimed for the proposition that a 
perceived sheet of paper is yellow, truth is déemed to charac- 
terize the law of motion that a material body not subject to 
force moves with constant velocity, truth is assumed to be 
exemplified by the theory that quantity of heat of a material 
body is constituted by the energy of its molecules. The subject 
of this essay, Verification in Science, is analysis of procedures 
whereby various cognitions are verified, that is, found to be 


true. 

The exemplar of knowledge which will provide subject 
matter for analysis is exact empirical science. À cognitive 
constituent of exact science exhibits the nature of truth in 
determinate form. Procedures of verification for exact science 
posséss a definiteness which is appropriate to the exact know- 
ledge that comes into being through verification. Accordingly, 
I shall take theoretical physics as a field for analysis; it unites 
the factors of experience and reason in the constitution of 
knowledge. As text for analysis and commentary I cite a 
‘statement of Dirac: “ The only object of theoretical physics 
is to calculate results that can be compared with experiment, 
and it is quite unnecessary that any satisfying description of 
the whole course of the phenomena should be given. ?* À 


1 P. À. M. Drmac, Principles of Quantum Mechanics, 1st ed., Oxford 
University Press, 1930. 
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physical theory constitutes a representation of renier | 


which are exhibited by some class of phenomena. The theory 
in its status as system of knowledge is founded on principles, 4 
which hypothetically are assumed to be true. A principle is.| 
a proposition which expresses a relation between general per+ 
vasive properties of phenomena that fall within the field to 
the theory. Initially the cognitive status of a principle is that, 
of hypothesis; the hypothesis is proposed as an instrument of | 
unification of observable facts, as a means of predicting the. 
results of experiments, as a stimulus to further discovery, 
While it occupies the status of hypothesis, a proposition may 

be viewed as an interpretation of a postulate of a deductive., 
system. By logical deduction from one or more hypotheses 
one may obtain results which predict the outcome of experi- 
ments that are conducted under controlled conditions. The 
verification of predictions made from hypotheses constitutes 
verification of the latter; if there are intermediate steps 
between hypothesis and prediction, verification of predic- 
tions is more appropriately called confirmation of the hypo- 
theses. This preliminary survey reveals that the term Verifica- 
tion designates procedures, and perhaps also the termini of, 
the procedures, by which propositions that are the content of 
‘cognitions are found to be true. | 


II 


As background for discussion we need to set forth the 
basic elements of the cognitive relation. Cognition involves*| 
a relation between subject and object, between observer and 
thing observed. This distinction between factors in cognition! 
has been emphasized by Wittgenstein in a form which will be 
useful for the present discussion. He says, “ The subject does | 
not belong to the world but it is the limit of the world, 
Where in the world is a metaphysical subject to be noted?*! 
You say that this case is altogether like that of the eye and 
the field of sight. But you do not really see the eye. And 


t 


from nothing in the field of sight can it be concluded that it 


» & 


is seen from an eye. 


and Co., New York, 1922. 


* L. Wirrérxsren, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, Harcourt, Bréca} 
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Cognition requires an interaction between object and 
ubject in some form. The description of the object depends 
pon where one draws the line, the partition, between object 
nd subject. The function of the partition may be explained 
y an example from the realm of objects of ordinary percep- 
ion. On this level of knowledge a thing as perceptible object 
s something of which aspects may be given in perception. 
An aspect is an immediate datum of experience, for example, 
he tactual aspect of a desk. If I touch my desk with a finger, 
he partition between object and observer is the imaginary 
urface between desk and finger. If I touch the desk with a 
tick which is grasped firmly in a hand, fhe stick may be 
viewed as an extension of the hand; the partition is then 
between desk and tip of stick. If, however, the stick is loosely 
held, the observer ordinarily would deem the stick to be the 
object, so that the partition is between stick and hand. 

On the level of perceptible objects the partition between 
object and subject is usually placed at the object. The exten- 
sive employment of apparatus in experimentation, and 
physiological investigations into sensory processes, provide 
possibilities for displacing the partition. This possibility 
especially has been explained by J. von Neumann.* He 
declares that we must always divide the world into two 
arts, the one is the observed system, the other the observer. 
In the first we can trace all physical processes in principle as 
accurately as we wish, in the latter this is meaningless. The 
partition between the two is to a considerable extent arbitrary. 
Yon Neumann gives the following example of four different 
possibilities for position of partition. On measuring the tem- 
perature of a given region one may place the partition between 
the region and the bulb of a thermometer which has been 
placed in the region as instrument of measurement, the ther- 
mometer then measures the temperature of the region. One 
may add the thermometer to the region and decide that the 
length of the mercury thread is the property of the object 
which is to be observed. One can extend the object by 
recognizing that light is reflected from the mercury thread 


3 J, Von Neumann, Mathematische Grundlagen der Quantenmecha- 
nik, J. Springer, Berlin, 1932. 
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and produces an image on the retina. One could further | 
include the processes which lead from the retina to the brain 


and declare that the chemical changes in the brain are apper= 


ceived by the subject. The partition, originally at the bulb | 


which is viewed as part of the observer, has been displaced 
up to the scale, up to the retina, into the brain. At some 


place we must say, according to von Neumann, “ this is per 
ceived by the observer. ” The observer is outside the scope of, 
investigation for any definite position of the partition between, 


object and observer. 

Progress in explaining cognition of the physical world 
consists in part if displacing the partition between object and 
observer in a two-fold manner. The naive observer assumes 
that he is in direct contact with a distant object of perception; 
indeed, the child reaches for the moon. But it was discovered 
that visual perception of a distant thing is dependent on 
radiation which is a condition of experience of visual aspects. 
Physical investigation revealed further that radiation is affect- 
ed by the intervening medium, and so the observer became 
limited to a definite organism which is separated from external 
things by a biological partition. The biologist then displaces 
the partition further into the body of the observer. The 
physicist, however, goes in an opposite direction and displaces 
the partition further into the perceptible thing. In macros- 
copic physics he studies the directly observable properties of 
things; in microscopic physics he penetrates to the molecule, 
the atom, and now the nucleus. The perceptible effects of 
microphysical elements, which are not directly perceptible, 
serve as instruments of observation which thereby become 
incorporated in the observer. In principle, the partition may 
be displaced arbitrarily, but new objects of cognition accord- 
ingly are marked out. The variable position of the partition 
results in the creation of different levels of analysis and there: 
fore different degrees of verification. 


, su 
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The problem of truth in contemporary philosophy is the 
oncern of a discipline called Semantics, the theory of mean- 
ng of linguistic expressions. ‘ Semantics deals with certain 
élations between the expressions of a language and the objects 
r states of affairs referred to by those expressions. The 
djective true is frequently applied to the sentences of a lang- 
age and this use may serve as a basis for the present discus- 
ion. Now the theory of truth in Semantics requires the use 
f two languages: first, the Object-language which is the 
subject of discussion; second, the Meta-language in which 
the meanings of the former are discussed. A definition of 
truth for the Object-language is constructed in terms of the 
Meta-language. As Tarski has emphasized, it is a fundamental 
convention of language that in any statement about an object 
its name must be employed. Consequently, if one proposes to 
make a statement about a sentence, for example, that it is true, 
one must use, not the sentence, but the name of the sentence. 
Let p be a sentence and let X designate the name of the 
sentence. Then the conception of truth implies the equival- 
ence that X is true if, and only if, p. In a particular instance 
“he sentence enclosed in parenthesis may serve as its name. 
An example given in the classic paper by Tarski is: The 
sentence “ snow is white ” is true if, and only if, snow is 
white. 

The preceding formal considerations must be supplement- 
ed by definitions of meaning in order further to determine the 
pature of truth. In agreement with C. I. Lewis we shall say 
that all terms in the sense of constituents of a language have 
meaning in the sense or mode of connotation or intension, 
and all have meaning in the sense or mode of denotation or 
extension. ‘ In departure from Lewis, however, we shall say 
that the connotation or intension of a term is the properties 
of the object to which it applies. It is useful to accept Lewis” 


4 À. Tarsxr, The Semantic Conception of Truth (Phil. and Phenom. 


Res., vol. IV, 1944). - 
5 C. I Lewis, Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, Open Court 


Publishing Co., La Salle, I11., 1946. 
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term signification for the essential property in the intension 
of a term. The denotation of a term is the class of all actual | 
or existent things to which the term correctly applies. An. 
important set of terms occur as predicates in sentences, for 
example, the term white in the sentence snow is white. The 
essential intension, or signification, of the term white is the 
property whiteness; the extension, or denotation, is the class 
of white things. A property such as whiteness is a universal, 
which in the status of object of thought may be called a con+ 
cept. Sentences are linguistic expressions which also have 
intension and extension. The intension of a sentence is à 
proposition. Thus the sentence “ snow is white” has as 
intension the connection between the properties which are the 
intension of the term snow and the property whiteness. It 
may be agreed with Carnap that a proposition is something, | 
objective which may or may not be exemplified in natures. 
but as object of thought the proposition occupies the status 
of connection between concepts. * Propositions have been 
identified with facts, but in this discussion a fact will be 
regarded as a factor in the extension of a proposition. ” The 
intension of “ snow is white ” is a connection of properties, 
ils extension is the real world which logicians deem to be the 
extension of all true propositions and which includes count- 
less instances in nature in which a portion of snow is white. 
Such instances are facts which are denoted in part by the 
general statement “ snow is white. ” The foregoing explana- 
tion now enables us to describe the nature of truth. 

The conception of truth implies the equivalence stated 
by Tarski: The sentence “ snow is white ” is true if, and only 
if, snow is white. Truth in the present example is the rela- 
tion of identity of properties in the intension of the sentence 
to properties that are exemplified in the facts which are 
constituents of the extension. The sentence is true since its 
intension agrees with reality. Thus truth consists in a rela- 
tion between a sentence described as true and a fact with its 
intension agrees. The relation between a true sentence and 


* G. J. Ducasse, Propositions, Truth, and the Ultimate Criterion 
of Truth (Phil. and Phenom. Res., vol. IV, 1944). 

TR. Carnar, Empiricism, Semanitics, and Ontology (Revue Inter- 
nationale de Philosophie, January 15, 1950). 
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facts which are the constituents of its denotation may be called 
correspondence. In a subsidiary manner the term true may 
be applied to the proposition which is the intension of a true 
sentence. Hence if one wishes to minimize the linguistic 
aspects of cognition, one may say that truth is the correspon- 
dence of a proposition with fact. Particular instances of 
correspondence are truth-values. 

Carnap has pointed out that there are two operations 
wih respect to linguistic expressions, such as the declarative 
sentence “ snow is white. ” * First is analysis of the expres- 
sion in order to understand it; to understand the sentence 
just cited one must apprehend the proposition which con- 
stitutes ils intension. By virtue of previous experience with 
water in the crystalline state and with white objects, I conceive 
the properties which are connected in the proposition that is 
intended by the sentence. On understanding the sentence 
“ snow is white ” the proposition that snow is white occupies 
the status of conceptual connection between the properties 
of snow and the property whiteness. We can understand a 
sentence, that is, grasp its intension, on the basis of past 
experiences even if at the moment we have no knowledge of 
fact which will verify the given sentence. The second opera- 
lion with respect to linguistic expressions is investigation of 
Macts in order to establish for example, that a sentence is true, 
or in other words, to verify the sentence. Upon perceiving 
a portion of snow I judge that it is white. Then by reflecting 
upon the proposition which is the intension of the sentence 
“ enow is white, ” and by comparing the properties connected 
in the proposition with the properties exemplified in the fact 
given to perception, Î determine agreement of proposition to 
fact. 

The fact as constituent of the denotation of the sentence 
exemplifies the properties that are connected in the intension 
of the sentence. By establishing agreement of proposition 
| with fact one verifies that the sentence, and in a subsidiary 
- manner the proposition which is its intension, corresponds to 

reality. The discovery, through reflection upon intension 
and the content of perception, that a proposition as intension 


5 Ibid. 
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of a sentence agrees with fact, constitutes the simplest example 
of verification, the procedure by which a sentence or proposi- 
tion is verified, that is, found to be true. 

Verification of a proposition by comparison with the data 
of perception may require preliminary operations. Thus if 
I judge that a thing at a distance is a block of stone, the 
concept of stone as a material body provides the ground for 


predicting that the block will offer resistance to an applied | 


force. In order to verify this prediction it may be necessary 
for me to walk some distance and then extend my hand in 
order to exert a force upon the stone. That I need to walk 
in order to verify the prediction results from my separation 
from the object of perception but is not part of its nature. In 
general, operations may be required in order to create a situa- 
tion in which one may verify that an object possesses a spe- 
cific quality, but the operations are distinguishable from the 
quality and need not constitute its nature. The pragmatic 
theory of truth has called attention to intermediate operational 
procedures which usually are necessary in order to test cor- 
respondence between content of thought and reality. It is 
essential, however, to distinguish between the properties of 
things and operational procedures whereby the properties 
become given in experience or are otherwise verified to 
characterize reality. 

The preceding discussion of the meaning of truth for 
sentences or propositions about perceptible bodies has pro- 
vided the first illustration of the function of different levels 
of analysis.” The system of perceptible things is described 
by the sentences of ordinary language. The sentence thus 
constitutes an instrument of cognition which is interpreted 
by conceptual apprehension of the intension in the form of a 
proposition. The partition between object and subject is 
located between the perceptible reality and the sentence. 
However, in order to discuss the meaning and truth of the 
sentence we have to displace the partition so as to make the 
sentence the object of a Meta-language. The partition is then 
to be thought of as placed between the sentence as Object- 
language and the name of the sentence in the Meta-language. 


* V. Azpricn, Levels of Analysis (Phil. and Phenom. Res., vol. XI, 
1950). 
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With this simple example as model, we are now prepared to 
discuss truth and its verification on the several levels of object- 
ivity and analysis. 


IV 


It is appropriate to begin the systematic discussion of 
truth and its verification with a review and elaboration of the 
analysis for the level of ordinary perceptible things. The 
perceptible thing of common experience is a frame of refer- 
ence for sensory data that are given in the cognitive process 
of perception. The data of sight, touch, sound are experienced 
in correlation with one another; such contents of experience 
are interpreted in perception as aspects of things, for example, 
of physical bodies. A body initially enters the world of com- 
mon experience as an object to which are ascribed qualities 
that are manifested in sensation. Spatial properties of bodies 
are specified in terms of positional relations, events pertain- 
ing to bodies are arranged in temporal sequence, mechanical 
properties are assigned to bodies on the basis of patterns of 
phenomena in interactions. The properties of perceptible 
things are described by the terms and sentences of ordinary 
language. Carnap has stated that the spatio-temporally order- 
ed system of perceptible things and events constitutes à frame- 
work which is the universe of discourse of every day language. 
Upon acceptance of this framework one can raise and answer 
tçuestions internal to it, such as, is there a piece of white 
paper on my desk? The concept of reality involved in these 
internal questions is an empirical, scientific, non-metaphy- 
sical concept. In contrast to internal questions, Carnap : 
deems the question concerning the reality of the world of 
things in a metaphysical sense as an external one which is 
_raised neither by the man in the street nor by scientists. We 
shall retura to this question in the final section of this essay. 
| In the cognition of common perceptible things the parti- 

tion between object and subject is placed at the thing. Upon 
cognition of à thing through experience of a tactual aspect, 
for example, by a hand in contart with the thing, the parti- 


10 Y. F. Lenze, The Interaction between Subject and Object in 
Observation (Erkenntnis, Bd. 6, 1937). 
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tion coincides with the surface of separation between thing, 
touched and hand touching it. Upon cognition of à thing 
through experience of a visual aspect, the partition normally, 
is located at the thing which may be distant from the observer, 
as determined by his body. The radiation which mediates 
the visual experience from a physical point of view is then 
counted as part of the observer. By scientific decision it is 
possible to displace the cognitive partition from its usual | 
position at the object of perception towards the obesrver. 
Indeed, Brunswik has shown that a change in perceptual 
attitude is possible; for example, we can compare things with 
respect to size of the pattern on the retina produced by light 
from a thing, in which event we are to think of the partition 
as at the retina. * Ordinarily the world of things is excluded 
from the observer by a biological partition which thereby 
determines a specific level of analysis on which things are 
described by the language of daily life. As we have already 
seen, in order to discuss the meaning of truth for such sen- 
tences it is necessary to use a Meta-language in which the names 
of sentences occur. This employment of a Meta-language indi- 
cates that a new level of analysis has been reached. The parti- 
tion which originally existed between perceptible things and 
the sentences which describe them has now been displaced to 
a position between these sentences and new sentences which 
refer to the former. The original sentences recorded cogni- 
tions of the world of things, the new sentences in the Meta- 
language record cognitions of the relations between the 
original sentences and facts about things. 

It is of the essence of a perceptible thing that manifold 
aspects of it may be given in perception. A thing in the 
spatio-temporal world of perception exemplifies the correla- 
tion or synthesis of various aspects. Perception of a thing 
involves experience of an aspect and also the judgment that 
the datum of perception is that of a specific thing. In 
the normal perception of a thing only selected aspects 
are given in à single experience. The perception of a 
thing therefore involves as hypothesis the proposition that it. 


7 E. Bruxswix, Wahrnehmung und Gegenstandswelt, Leipzig 
und Wien, 1934. 4 FR 
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is possible to experience further aspects of the thing. That the 
aspect experienced in perception belongs to a specific thing 
implies that additional aspects are possible. Thus the pro- 
position that a specific thing is given in perception is verified, 
is founu to be true, by bringing about the experience of 
predicted aspects. In general, perception includes judgment 
and involves two phases of verification. First, perception is 
direct experience of some aspect and judgment that the aspect 
directly experienced possesses specific properties which are 
characteristic of the thing under consideration. In so far as 
critical attention to experience reveals that these properties 
are exemplified in the given aspect, the proposition that a 
specific thing is cognized corresponds to fact in so far as it is 
given. Comparison of the concept of the thing with the pro- 
perties exemplified by the given datum verifies that there is 
agreement between the content of thought and reality. 
Second, perception includes prediction that given aspects are 
significant of additional possible aspects. The verification of 
a proposition that identifies a thing given in perception thus 
includes verification by direct experience and verification of 
predictions of possible experience. 

Verification of predictions of possible experience usually 
requires the performance of certain operations. Thus if I see 
‘a thing and judge that it is a material body, I may seek to 
verify this judgment by experiencing possible tactual aspects 
of the thing. This may require the operation of transport to 
the thing. The reference to operations in à program for 
verification does not dispense with the essential function of 
properties for the characterization of things. An operation is 
a process, a sequence of events, in which qualities are exem- 
plified at every stage. Qualities are not reducible to opera- 
tions, but qualities constitute the nature of the events which 
in turn constitute operations. For the characterization of a 
thing the operations may be only subsidiary; the operational 
_ procedures may be only a bridge by which one passes from 
the experience of certain qualities of a thing to the experience 
of possible qualities. In the Pragmatic theory of truth, which 
has occupied an important place in American philosophical 
thought, emphasis is placed upon an operational theory of phys- 
ical concepts. Thereby it has been emphasized that the verifica- 
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tion of a proposition frequently, if not generally, involves à 
chain of procedures which leads to the verifying experience. 
in the present essay the need for operations in verification is 
claimed not to signify the reduction of meaning to operations. 
Although the correspondence of proposition to fact usually 
can not be immediately exemplified, the meaning of truth 
remains correspondence of thought and reality. 

In the progress of cognition things of the ordinary spatio- | 
temporal world are ascribed properties in addition to those 
specifically given in sensation. While perceptible bodies 
initially are known in terms of sensible qualities, such as 
spatio-temporal extent, color, tactual quality, and so forth; 
non-sensuous properties also come to be ascribed to bodies on 
the basis of patterns of phenomena in which they participate. 
Physical properties which are assigned to bodies as bases for 
quantitative description are instances of non-sensuous pro- 
perties. The weight of a material body is an example. If one 
sees a body resting upon a table, one does not experience its 
weight directly by sight or touch. One may ascribe the pro- 
perty weight to the body because one must exert a muscular 
force in order to lift it from the table. It is the exertion of 
muscular force that is directly experienced. A special condi- 
tion of equilibrium is that equal and opposite forces balance 
each other. This condition of equilibrium thus provides an 
essential factor in the definition of the concept of weight as a 
force. It is a constituent of our concept of weight that weight is 
a force which can be balanced by another force. The reference 
to the law of equilibrium in the definition of the concept of 
weight provides a basis for a restricted operational rule for verify- 
ing that a given body has weight: A material body has weight 
if one must exert a muscular force in order to lift the body. 
The conditional proposition thus asserted describes one pro- 
cedure for verifying that a body has weight. Reference to the 
operation of lifting the body, however, is not a constituent of 
the definition of the concept of weight. The definition of the 
concept in part signifies the law of equilibrium which makes 
possible the schema of verification. The law of equilibrium 
for forces is brought down from the realm of abstraction to 


the field of application by citation of muscular force as an 
example of force. 
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V 


The physical property weight represents a non-senuous 
property; its conceptual definition in terms of a law of equi- 
librium for force points the way to the definition of concepts 
of physical quantities. Physical quantities, which may be 
characterized as measurable properties, are not directly given, 
but are ascribed to bodies and processes in order that pheno- 
mena may be described as in conformity to physical laws. 
Thus the concept of momentum may be defined by the prin- 
ciple of conservation of momentum: if a system of bodies is 
isolated from external influences, the total momentum is con- 
served during internal changes. One can then formulate a 
conditional proposition which offers an operational method of 
measurement or verification. Given a moving body that is 
postulated to have a standard unit of momentum; if collision 
with a second body which is moving in the opposite direction 
brings both bodies to rest, the second body has a momentum 
equal in magnitude and opposite in direction to the standard 
unit. 

Physical quantities are assigned to phenomena in order 
that recurrent patterns of events may be interpreted to exem- 

“plify physical laws. We have already described a perceptible 
body as a frame of reference for aspects that are actual or 
possible data of perception. In order to render possible 
quantitative description there is required the principle that 
the structure of things is manifested in the structure of their 
perceptible aspects. This principle is sharpened for measure- 
ment into the form that space-time coincidence of perceptions 
signifies the space-time coincidence of the events perceived. 
Thus the contact at a given time of two things, ideally points, 

__ js exhibited in the contact of their perceptible aspects. The 

_ perception of space-time coincidence is an event in which the 

. perceptions of two things occur under the same conditions for 

both. Perception of space-time coincidence is the foundation 
of measurement for which the basic process is the perception 
that a pointer coincides in position with a mark on scale. 

The course of physical investigation has resulted in the 
view that a typical physical process is a complex in which a 
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number of processes participate. Scientific research is directed 
towards resolving the complex process into components, 
which exemplify simple and general laws. In order to verifyÿ,. 
the laws for elementary processes, it is necessary to isolate 
them by creating special conditions under experimental con: | 
trol. The preparation and performance of an experiment 
requires operations. If the experiment is designed to measure 
a physical quantity the concept of which is defined in terms, \ 
of a given law, a description of the experimental procedures | 
is an operational guide to the physical situation in which the, 
quantity participates. Accordingly, it has been held that a} 
physical concept is to be defined in terms of the operations by 
which the quantity denoted by the concept is measured. In 
the present discussion, however, the concept of a quantity is 
defined in terms of its function in physical laws which involve 
the quantity. The concepts of momentum and of weight have 
previously been cited as physical concepts which are defined 
in terms of a principle of conservation and a principle of 
equilibrium respectively. 

The definition of concepts in terms of laws begins with 
the formulation of results obtained by crude and limited 
experiments, such as were described in the discussion of the 
concept of weight. More refined analyses of phenomena make 
it desirable to distinguish the mass of a body from its weight. 
The physical quantity mass is most simply exemplified as a 
dynamical factor in the accelerated motion of a material body 
under the action of force. Mass is further exemplified in 
gravitational attractions which are described by the law of 
gravitation, in vibratory motions of solid bodies which are 
described by the equations of the theory of elasticity, in fluid 
motions which are described by the laws of hydrodynamics. 
The entire complex of physical relationships constitutes an 
implicit definition of mass. The operations by which differ- 
ent experiments are performed merely set different stages for 
the appearance of the one physical quantity. 

The preceding discussion has set forth the constructive 
nature of concepts of physical quantities, in that concepts have 
been explained as defined implicitly by laws or principles which 
are exemplified in experimentally controlled situations. This 
point of view is the outcome of historical developments. In 
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the progress of cognition man initially forms crude concepts 
which serve as the basis of generalizations. The generaliza- 
tions may be derived by abstraction from phenomena, or the 
generalizations may be proposed as hypotheses which sub- 
sequently are verified or confirmed by observation and 
experiment. À well established generalization then serves as 
criterion for the presence of a physical quantity in a physical 
process which thereby is interpreted to conform to the 
generalization. In this way a generalization acquires the role 
of definition of some physical concept. A concept which 
was previously defined in a crude manner may then be re- 
placed by a more precisely defined one; or through the 
generalization a new concept may be introduced into the 
conceptual scheme for the interpretation of phenomena. The 
definition of concepts through propositions in which the con- 
cepts are functionally related to other concepts points to the 
mathematical ideal of physical theory: to construct a set of 
postulates which express the relations of basic concepts. 
Achievement of this goal in physical theory occurs by stages 
in a process which the writer has designated the method of 
successive definition. * 

The process of successive definition is exemplified by the 
development of classical mechanics. Assuming that the con- 
-cepts of space and time are given and also a concept of force 
as exemplified by muscular force and weight, one may dis- 
cover that different magnitudes of force are required to 
accelerate different bodies, then introduce mass as a dynami- 
cal factor in the proposition which expresses the propor- 
tionality of force to acceleration, and then transform the pro- 
position that force equals the product of mass and acce- 
leration, into an implicit definition of force as well as of 
mass. By an alternative method the concept of momen- 
tum may be made fundamental and may be defined in 
terms of the conservation of momentum. Thus the 
laws of classical mechanics define the concepts of momen- 
tum, force, and mass; the laws of electromagnetic theory 


12 Y. F. Lenzen, a) The Nature of Physical Theory, John Wiley and 


Sons, New York, 1931. à | 
b) Procedures of Empirical Science (International Encyclopedia 


of Unified Science, vol. 1, No. 5, University of Chicago Press, 1938). 
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define the concepts of electric and magnetic field; the laws 
of thermodynamics define the concepts of internal energy 
and entropy of a system. 

After the theory of a field of physics has been founded 
on an adequate set of postulates, so that the principles may 
be interpreted to be implicit definitions of the fundamental 
concepts, the question may arise as to the relevance of the 
term verification, or confirmation, to those principles. The 
status of a definition appears to be a matter of convention, not 
of verification or confirmation. In the practice of science, 
however, it is not ordinarily considered whether a proposi- 
tion which expresses a law is used as a definition to interpret 
the result of an experiment or is verified by the experiment. 
If a quantity is found as the result of an experiment by use of 
a law deemed to be a definition, it may be used to predict the 
outcome of a new experiment, in which case verification of 
the prediction constitutes verification of the law from which 
the first mentioned quantity was derived. To some extent the 
status of principles as definitions or true propositions is inter- 
changeable among them, for as yet the system of physics is 
incomplete and there is no agreed set of principles upon 
which to base it. In so far as a theory is applicable to 
experience, which property pertains to a physical theory by 
virtue of its origin, the theory may be deemed to have been 
verified, or confirmed, and therefore to be true in the limited 
sense in which truth can be ascribed to physical theory. 


VI 


Thus far the discussion has been on the level of the world 
of perception in which objects are described in terms of 
sensibles qualities or in terms of quantities designed to bring 
phenomena in conformity to quantitative law. Contemporary 
physical theory interprets observable phenomena as the 
resultants of a large number of elementary processes. By dis- 
placing the partition between object and observer from a 
position in front of the object to one within the object we 
come to the level of molecules, atoms, and even more basic 
constituents. If the perception of tables and chairs of daily 


to 
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life is taken as basis of comparison, the objects of micro- 
physical theory are not directly perceptible. Microphysical 
processes are objects of hypotheses and initially occupy only 
the status of hypothetical constructs. The hypotheses which 
provide the bases of microphysical theory are of two kinds. 
First, hypotheses which ascribe properties to microphysical 
objects; second, hypotheses which correlate the properties of 
microphysical systems with properties of observable objects. 
Direct verification of an hypothesis about microphysical proper- 
ties generally is not obtainable. The application of such hypo- 
theses to experience requires logical deduction, application of 
correlations between the microphysical and macrophysical, and 
verification of macrophysical predictions by experience. The 
whole procedure constitutes verification of the basic hypotheses, 
but in view of the intermediate steps between hypotheses and 
empirical test it is preferable to term the procedure confirma- 
tion of hypotheses. Since logical deduction is subject to the 
test of consistency, it also follows that coherence as a test of 
truth is an integral element in the confirmation of hypotheses 
about the microphysical world. 

The problem of verification on the microphysical level 
bas been given a new status by new methods for detecting the 
action of individual elements. In the early stages of micro- 
2 physical theory only the effects of mass action were observable, 
but experimental methods have become so refined that an 
individual molecule or electron can produce an observable 
effect. The detection of the individual microphysical object 
carries with it, however, a certain limitation. Observation 


| requires interaction, so that if the object acts on the measur- 


ing instrument, the latter reacts on the object. In classical 
physics the reaction upon the object could be reduced in prin- 


. ciple to as little as one pleased, but Quantum theory has 


revealed a finite lower limit to the magnitude of physical 
effects: thus the reaction of measuring instruments can not 


be eliminated. In measuring one quantity there is a finite 


and uncontrollable disturbance of the system with respect to 
a conjugate quantity. Now, the experimental arrangements 
for the measurement of canonically conjugate quantities, such 
as coordinate of position and component of momentum, are 
mutually exclusive. Thus sharply determined values of con- 
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jugate quantities cannot be assigned simultaneously. The 
indications of measuring apparatus are interpreted in terms 
of classical physics. Classically defined concepts are applied 
to describe atomic phenomena, but the applicability of clas: 
sical concepts is subject to a reciprocal relation which is called 
the principle of indeterminacy. The interpretation of quan: 
tum theory is that physical phenomena on the microphysical 
level are described in terms of the results of observation. As, 
the previously cited quotation from Dirac implies, the course 
of an atomic process is not represented between observations: 
In classical physics, which remains applicable to macro- 
physical processes, observable properties are attributed to an 
object while it is conceived to be out of interaction with 
experimental apparatus. By contrast, according to quantum 
theory the values of an observable are to be assigned only as 
properties of an object in relation to measuring apparatus: 
However, a quantity may be said to be real prior to measure- 
ment, if the result of a measurement can be predicted with 
certainty. In so far as an object is to be described in terms of 
classical concepts, the traditional objectivity of physical 
description is modified. There is assigned to the system a 
characteristic function which ïis subject to a differential 
equation and from which can be calculated the possible 
results of observation and the corresponding probabilities of 
their respective occurrences. 

It is in quantum mechanics that the place of the partition 
between object and observer is of fundamental importance. 
The position is determined by the experimental arrangement; 
apparatus must be presupposed in an operation of measure- 
ment and falls outside the field of a given invesligation. 
These questions are explainable in terms of an example of 
Bohr in which a particle that passes through a slit in a dia- 
phragm is investigated. * Measurement of position requires 
that the diaphragm be rigidly attached to à support which 
determines the space frame of reference. During its passage 
through the slit the particle exchanges momentum with the 
diaphragm; if the diaphragm is rigidly attached to the frame 


ee N. Bour, Can Quantum-Mechanical Description of Physical 
Reality be Considered Complete? (Physical Review, vol. 48, 1935). 
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as required for a measurement of position, the momentum 
given to the diaphragm passes into the support and therefore 
cannot be used to determine the momentum acquired by the 
particle. Measurement of momentum requires that the 
diaphragm be left mobile, so that it is possible to measure its 
momentum before and after the passage of the particle and 
thus to calculate the momentum of the particle after it has 
passed through the slit. But determination of momentum of 
the diaphragm requires a collision with a test body during 
which process there is an uncontrollable displacement of the 
diaphragm. Thus we lose knowledge of position of the 
particle when it passed through the slit. Bohr has stated that 
one must discriminate between essentially different experi- 
mental arrangements and procedures, which are suited either 
for an unambiguous use of the idea of space location, or for 
a legitimate application of the principle of the conservation 
of momentum. With each of these mutually exclusive 
experimental arrangements we are confronted, not merely 
With ignorance of the values of specific physical quantities, 
but with the impossibility of defining the concepts of these 
quantilies in an unambiguous way. Unlike classical descrip- 
lion, quantum mechanical description does not pertain to the 
physical system in itself, independently of the observations 
Mhrough which one takes cognizance of it. 

We have seen that in quantum mechanical investigation of 
microphysical objects it is important to emphasize the cut 
which must be made between the object and the measuring 
apparatus of the observer. The apparatus is excluded from 
the object which is described in terms of quantities determined 
by the apparatus. The insight thus gained can be extended 
to classical physics. For example, for the description of 
motion one uses a frame of reference that is presupposed to be 
at rest. The motion of this frame can not be investigated 
with respect to itself. We can, however, choose à new 
frame, a Meta-frame, with respect to which the original frame 
may be described as moving. The original frame then be- 
comes an object of study in the Meta-frame, just as the 
sentences of ordinary language are characterized with respect 
to meaning and truth in a Meta-language. We may also say 
that once we have chosen a frame of reference there are 
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physical questions concerning its physical properties which. 
are not decidable within the system constituted by proposi- 
tions which express properties relative to that frame. 


VII 


In the preceding section the partition between object and 
subject was displaced into observable bodies, so that micro“, 
physical processes became the object of cognition in the strict | 
sense. As a final topic we shall now consider the displace-} 
ment of the partition into the body of the observer. Thereby 
we shall arrive at the ultimate level of analysis which is 
defined by the partition between object and the I, the Subject 
in the strict sense. As the partition is displaced toward the I; 
apparatus, sense organs, nerves are deemed to belong to the 
object ; eventually one comes to the place beyond which one 
can not go, up to the I, or perhaps one should say Mind. In 
this discussion the nature of mind is left open; it is not in 
principle excluded that the ultimate Subject is the organism 
of behaviorism. At first sight it might appear that this pro- 
blem of the relation of object to ultimate subject eludes 
reflective analysis. Historically, however, philosophers have 
recognized the existence of self-consciousness, the capacity of 
consciousness to make an object of itself. This may be viewed 
as justification on traditional grounds of the reflective analysis 
to which we shall now turn. 

In the earlier discussion of the level of perceptible objects 
reference was made to the view of Carnap that problems of the 
reality and properties of such objects were internal questions. 
By contrast, the metaphysical status of the framework of per- 
ceptible things is an external question which is discussed only 
by philosophers. This question concerns the position of the 
ultimate partition and may be put in the form, do the data of 
sense belong to the object or do they belong to the subject in 
the strict sense? This problem raises new questions concern- 
ing verification. 

It is a basic fact of experience that personal experiences 
of perceptual data are transient; for example, experience of 
the visual aspect of my desk ceases when I close my eyes. The 
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visual aspect also is correlated with the status of other bodies, 
such as source of light, intervening medium, and sense organs. 
Thus the data of perception are conditioned by factors other 
than themselves. The previously expounded interpretation 
of physical properties as dispositional, or functional, is there- 
by extended to the data of sense. The concept of perceptible 
thing connotes the possibility of experience of specific aspects 
of the thing and also connotes correlations between actual 
and possible aspects. According to a widely held view, posit- 
ivism, a perceptible thing is in essence the law of correlation 
between aspects which are actual or possible data of percep- 
tion. The law is common to all observers and hence object- 
ivity of the thing is explained. The objectivity pertains to 
form, however, and not to content which is transient. An 
aspect in its status as datum of possible experience should not 
be ascribed permanent reality. If the data of perception are 
held to be selected, not created, in sensory experience, then it 
would follow that all possible data from all possible points of 
view are constituents of a reality that is independent of indi- 
vidual experience. The realm of reality, if deemed to be so 
populated with all possible contents of individual experience, 
would be complicated beyond comprehension. It is simpler 
if the occurrence of an aspect as datum is viewed as a creative 
event. Now specific processes in the brain are conditions of 
the creation of aspects given in perception. If the creation of 
aspects is so dependent, and if aspects are located in an object 
outside the body of the observer, a discontinuous action at a 
distance is assumed which is inconsistent with the scientific 
postulate that phenomena are {o be explained by action 
through contact. Under the guidance of the demand for 
explanation in terms of contiguous action, there has been 
developed the epistemological theory which Herbert Feigl has 
called Explanatory Realism. “ Physical scientists in the past 
have significantly contributed to the development of this view 
which has been challenged by positivism. 

It is frequently stated that science and theory of know- 
 Jedge are independent. The results of science are held to be 


4 H. Frrcz, Existential Hypotheses (Philosophy of Sciences, vol. L#, 
1950. 
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independent of a particular epistemology, a claim wbich 
appears to be supported by the fact that physical science may 
be interpreted either by the realistic theory or the positivistic 
theory. As in science, a number of theories in principle may 
serve the purpose of explanation, but in the present problem 
it should be recognized that the realistic theory was created 
and worked out in close connection with historical develop- 
ments in physics. Explanatory Realism, or dualism, is an 
epistemological theory which was especially fashioned in 
order to interpret the relation of the perceptual datum to the 
physical object in terms of action by contact. 

Explanatory Realism was expounded in ancient times by 
Democritus, who recognized the transiency of sensible qua- 
lities and ascribed permanence to reality. According to his 
atomic theory the real consists of indestructible atoms which 
by contiguous action upon organs of sense produce transient 
sensible qualities. In the modern era Descartes and Galileo 
placed the realistic theory at the basis of physical science. 
That the practicing scientist ordinarily does not concern him- 
self with these questions is a consequence of the circumstance 
that the realistic theory came to be generally accepted and is 
incorporated in the textbooks. In the ancient world the theory 
was held that in visual perception an influence travels out- 
ward from the eye toward the object. It was a specific con- 
tribution when some process was conceived to start from the 
object and finally determine visual sensation by action upon 
the retina of the eye. This theory was the outcome of physical 
and physiological discoveries which in the early modern: 
period were interpreted in terms of action by contact. 

Contemporary physics describes phenomena in terms of 
quantities which receive numerical representation by measu- 
rement. In early stages of the science, however, phenomena 
were described in terms of sensible qualities. The contempor- 
ary characterization of color in terms of wave length and wave 
form is based upon a physical theory of the propagation of 
energy through space and upon a theory of the relation 
between quality of sensation and a hypothetical physical 
process. If sunlight is permitted to pass through a prism, an 
observer with normal sense organs observes that a spectrum 
of colors is formed on a screen. It is a physical hypothesis 
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that à specific color is the effect of a specific physical process 
which is influenced as it passes trough the prism. If light of 
a specific color, say yellow, is allowed to pass through a double 
slit, bright and dark bands are formed on a screen: by this 
experiment one is led to associate with the specific color a 
wave motion of definite length. Thereby one explains phe- 
nomena of light in terms of radiation which traverses space. 

By experiments just described the transmission of physical 
influence by radiation is demonstrated to be objective. If the 
eye, which previously has been assumed to be constant, is 
now disturbed, the spectral pattern and the bright and dark 
bands undergo change. Since the eye is thereby demonstrat- 
ed to participate in the creation of a visual aspect, one is led 
to hold that the radiation travels from the pattern of light 
on the screen to the eye. Hence we arrive at the view that 
the visual aspect is correlated to a physical process which has 
a terminus within the organism of the observer. The 
physical world is thus conceived to be constituted of processes 
which satisfy certain laws of conservation and thereby satisfy 
the ancient demand for permanence of the real. Changing 
configurations in this world are correlates of qualities that are 
experienced by the I or Mind. The real is known only through 
the qualities that manifest its processes; the pattern in the 
_perceptual field provides the basis of coincidences for assigning 
quantities to real processes. Functional relations between 
numerical measures express physical laws and represent in an 
abstract manner the relations of the real. At first sight it 
might appear that a Realistic theory is ruled out by Quantum 
theory for which the properties of an object are relative to 
apparatus. This is not the case, since the apparatus is recog- 
nized as part of the physical world; it is presupposed in a 
specific experimental arrangement and can be described classic- 
ally. The present epistemological theory concerns the relation 
between the terminus of a physical process and the realm of 
consciousness. 

The Realistic theory thus outlined is designed to explain 
the transient qualities of experience in terms of contiguous 
- action of changing relations of the permanent real. In an 
_ early stage of contemporary positivism such a theory which 

transcends the immediately observable may have been deemed 
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to be without sense. The theory is certainly not a decidable 
problem on the level of ordinary perception, but the recogni- | 
tion of various levels of analysis in contemporary philosoph- 
ical thought enables one to transcend earlier self imposed 
restrictions. Despite our ordinary concern with a world of 
things as known through their perceptual aspects, we can 
assume a standpoint in which qualities are recognized as 
transient objects of awareness. The aspect which is initially, | 
viewed as belonging to an object now becomes an object of 
study in its status in consciousness; thus the Explanatory 
Realism here expounded has been appropriately renamed 
Semantic Realism by Herbert Feigl. * A sentence that cor- 
responds with fact is given a name in a Meta-language so that 
its meaning and truth can be discussed in Semantics; simil- 
arly the aspect of an object may be given a status in thought 
so that its relation to physical processes can be discussed in 
Semantic Realism. The truth of such realism does not reside 
in a correspondance which can be verified by experience. 
One can not find a frame of reference in which both terms 
are given as data to a finite observer. However, the fact that 
the conceptual scheme of physical processes does enable us to 
correlate the data of perception and to predict new perceptions 
by continguous action constitutes justification for the accept- 
ance of the theory. The set of propositions constituting such 
a theory is subject to the test of coherence; perhaps we should 
characterize the propositions of such a theory of knowledge 
as congruent, a term employed by C. I. Lewis in an analogous 
discussion *. Verification of Realism by direct experience is 
impossible by definition. In view of its explanatory power, 
however, Justification can be claimed for such an epistemo- 
logical theory. Predictions of possible experience can be 
verified;, constructive scientific hypotheses which lead to 
verifiable predictions are confirmed; an epistemology which 
explains transient sensory experience in terms of changing 
relations of permanent reality can only be justified. 
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De la vérification dans les sciences empiriques 


(Analyse logique) 


par Thadée CzEzowski 


I. FONDEMENT PROBABILISTE 


Les affirmations des sciences empiriques — les proposi- 
tions qui enregistrent soit les résultats des observations, soit les 
hypothèses et les lois — sont fondées par leur vérification. La 
vérification de telles affirmations est une variété du raisonne- 
ment probabiliste, dont la conception actuelle est due aux 
recherches de J. M. Keynes, de Nicod, et d’autres. Elle opère 
avec la notion de probabilité empirique à propos de laquelle 
on distingue la probabilité d’un événement et la probabilité 
“d’une proposition. Si nous voulons déterminer la probabilité 
d'un événement, nous devons l'intégrer dans l’ensemble d’évé- 
nements, dans lequel nous nous proposons de saisir sa proba- 
bilité. Mais si nous voulons déterminer la probabilité d’une 
proposition, dans laquelle nous traitons d’un événement pro- 
bable quelconque, nous le faisons en généralisant la relation 
d'implication et en définissant l'implication probabiliste. 
Pour qu’une relation logique entre deux propositions p 
et q soit une implication, il faut et il suffit que q ne soit pas 
faux lorsque p est vrai. Nous désignons l'implication entre les 
propositions p et q par le symbole Cpq, que nous lisons : « Si 
p, alors q. » Les propositions représentées par les symboles p 
et q doivent donc être choisies de manière que la vérité de l’an- 
técédent de l'implication exclue la fausseté du conséquent. 
Il en est ainsi par exemple lorsque les propositions représen- 
tées par p ont la forme : « le nombre x est divisible par 6 », 
et les propositions représentées par q : « le nombre x est divi- 
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sible par 3». Nous désignons l'implication probabiliste par 
le symbole C,pq, que nous lisons : «si p, alors probable- 
ment q au degré u», étant entendu que u est une fraction 


n : : 
simple : =, que n et m sont des nombres entiers posi- 


tifs et que n est plus petit que m. Nous comprenons l’expres- 
sion ci-dessus de la manière suivante : les propositions repré- 


sentées par p et les propositions représentées par q se corres- | 


pondent de telle façon que à m propositions vraies dans 
l’ensemble des propositions p correspondent n propositions 
vraies dans l’ensemble des propositions q, — l’ensemble des 
propositions vraies q qui correspond à l’ensemble des propo- 


sitions vraies p est une fraction 4 de celui-ci. Autrement dit : 


la fréquence des cas dans lesquels q est vrai par rapport à 
l’ensemble des cas dans lesquels p est vrai est égale à la frac- 


4 n 
HO 

m 

Mettons que les propositions p soient du type : « le nom- 
bre x est divisible par 3 » et les propositions q du type : « le 


nombre x est divisible par 6 »; nous disons : « si le nombre x 
est divisible par 3, le nombre x est divisible par 6 avec un 


i: 
degré de probabilité u — 5 puisque chaque deuxième nom- 


bre divisible par 3 l’est également par 6. 

On peut considérer l'implication Cpq comme un cas 
limite de l'implication probabiliste C.pq, dans laquelle n = m, 
c'est-à-dire u — 1. Car dans chaque cas où p implique q et 
où p représente une proposition vraie, q représente également 
une proposition vraie. Remarquons toutefois aussi que, sui- 
vant sa définition, l'implication Cpq est également vraie 
lorsque p représente des propositions exclusivement fausses. 
Si par exemple les propositions représentées par p ont la 
forme : «le nombre entier positif x est pair et plus petit que 
2 » et que les propositions représentées par q soient du type : 
« le nombre x est divisible par 3 », il n’y a pas parmi les 
nombres entiers positifs certains qui soient pairs et plus petits 
que ?, donc m—n—0 et le degré de probabilité EL est 


0 


indéfini. Nous pouvons cependant exclure les cas de ce genre 
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de nos considérations ultérieures, sans nuire à leur déroule- 
ment. 

La logique des probabilités établit les relations entre pro- 
babilités. Comme point de départ de la théorie de la vérifica- 
tion, nous introduisons trois thèses de la logique des proba- 
bilités, qui déterminent le sens de l'implication probabiliste 
et formulent de telles relations. Mais d’abord, nous allons 
encore définir l'expression P(pq) que nous lisons : « degré 
de probabilité de p à q » : 


« P (pq) = UD = « C,pq ». (1) 


En mots : « le degré de probabilité de p à q est égal à u» 
signifie la même chose que : « si p, alors q avec un degré de 
probabilité u ». 

Le problème de l’inversion ou du renversement de l’im- 
plication qui s'exprime : « Quel rapport y a-t-il entre les pro- 
positions q et p lorsque entre p et q il y a implication? » 
constitue le point de départ de la théorie des formes de rai- 
sonnement dont noustraitons ici. Supposons que parmi les pro- 
positions représentées par q il y ait au moins m propositions 
vraies, le postulat Cpq garantit que parmi les propositions 
représentées par q, il y a également au moins m propositions 
vraies, à savoir notamment, toutes les propositions qui cor- 
respondent — comme valeurs de la variable q — à m pro- 
positions vraies p. Mais, en règle générale, on ne peut pas 
exclure le cas où parmi les propositions q il y ait encore un 
plus grand nombre de propositions vraies, qui correspondent 
aux valeurs fausses de la variable p. Supposons à nouveau que, 
comme valeurs de la variable p il y ait par exemple des pro- 
positions du type : « le nombre x est divisible par 6 » et comme 
valeurs de la variable q des propositions du type : « le nom- 
bre x est divisible par 3 »; à 2 n propositions vraies parmi les 
valeurs de la variable q ne correspondent (pour les mêmes 
_ suites de nombres de la série naturelle en tant que valeurs de 
Ja variable x) que n propositions vraies parmi les valeurs de 
la variable p. Des raisonnements de cette sorte conduisent à une 
‘conclusion qui nous fournit la réponse au problème de l’in- 
version. Si Cpq, et si, parmi les propositions représentées par 
p dans cette implication, toutes ne sont pas fausses, alors C,pq, 
la valeur de la fraction u pouvant être déterminée par les 
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conditions plus particulières qui concernent p et g; dans, 


1 A ; Er 
l'exemple précité u ms. Nous écrirons la solution esquissée. 


sous la forme de la thèse 


CKN (p) Np (0 <u < 1) (p,4) CCpq (Eu) G.gp. (A) 
C’est la loi de l’inversion : si chaque proposition p n'est 

pas fausse, et que u est une fraction simple ou l'unité, alors, 
pour chaque p et pour chaque q, si p implique q, il existe un 


A 


u tel que q rende p probable à un degré u (ou, autre- 
ment dit, le fonde partiellement à ce même degré). Nous 
appelons p la raison de la proposition q comme conséquence; 
la règle de l’inversion fixe le rapport de probabilité entre la 
conséquence et sa raison. 


x 


Passons à la thèse suivante; supposons : 


Cpqi (1) Cpq2 (2) Cqi2 (3) 
à propos desquels nous admettons que les propositions représen- 
tées par p ne soient pas toutes fausses. Avec ces données nous 
construisons les implications probabilistes C,:q1p et Cp; les 


| + m m , 
degrés de probabilité u, — eu et > nous les évaluons 


comme le rapport de m (c'est-à-dire le nombre de propositions 
vraies dans l’ensemble des propositions représentées par p) sur 
n, (c’est-à-dire le nombre de propositions vraies dans l’ensemble 
des propositions représentées par q,) ou n, (nombre de pro- 
positions vraies dans l’ensemble des propositions représentées. 
par q2). Les conditions (1) et (2) garantissent qu’à chaque 
proposition vraie de l’ensemble des propositions p correspon- 
dent des propositions vraies dans chacun des ensembles des 
propositions q, et q: De la condition (3), il résulte que nm 
n'est pas plus grand que n, et que u, n’est pas plus grand que 
u,. De là la thèse 


CCpq: CC: gs [P (2, p) < P (q1,p)] (IT) 


que nous considérons comme la première loi de l’accroisse- 
ment des degrés de probabilités (pour les diverses consé- 
quences de la même raison, nous appelons q, conséquence 
plus proche, q, conséquence plus lointaine): le degré de pro- | 
babilité de la conséquence à la raison est d’autant plus grand” 
que cette conséquence est plus proche de celle-ci. | 
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Supposons ensuite que 
Cp:q (1) Cp;:q (2) Cp: P: (3) 
ce qui signifie que p, et p, sont les raisons de q; appelons p; 
la raison lointaine, p, la raison proche. Admettons que nu, 
m2, n soient les nombres de propositions vraies qui corres- 
pondent respectivement aux propositions P1, Pr, q. D’après 


les postulats (1), (2), (3), m, n’est pas plus grand que m,, et 
m, n'est pas plus grand que n, tandis que de 


m 
P(g,p)=- etde P(q,p) =. 


nous concluons que P(q,p,) n’est pas plus grand que P(q, p2). 
Nous accomplissons un nouveau pas dans notre raisonne- 
ment avec le théorème : 


CCp; q CCp: Ps [P (q,p1)  P (q,p:)] (IV) 


qui constitue la deuxième loi de l'accroissement des degrés 
de probabilité (pour les diverses raisons de cette même 
conséquence). Le degré de probabilité de la conséquence 
À la raison est d'autant plus grand que celle-ci est plus 
proche de cette conséquence. On appelle raison plus proche 
une proposition moins générale, comparée à une propo- 
sition plus générale (par exemple, quand on part de cer- 
"taines observations faites sur les violettes des bois, on peut 
tenir pour plus probable la généralisation : « les violettes des 
bois n’ont pas de parfum » que celle : « les fleurs des bois sont 
inodores »): ou bien une proposition exprimant certains faits 
de manière générale en comparaison avec une proposition pré- 
| cisant exactement les conditions de temps et de lieu et les 
autres circonstances (par exemple, en se fondant sur certains 
débris, on émettra une affirmation plus probable en déclarant 
| que ce sont les restes d’un village brûlé qu’en spécifiant que 
ces débris proviennent de telle ou telle époque et que la 
_ catastrophe a suivi tel ou tel cours, — car la première affir- 
mation se déduit de la seconde, mais non l'inverse). 


II. VÉRIFICATION DE L’HYPOTHÈSE 


Supposons que la proposition p soit une proposition sin- 
gulière du type « x est S », que la proposition q soit de même 
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une proposition singulière du type « x est P », et qu à propos 
d’un individu a nous déclarions si a est S, alors a est P. La! 
relation d’implication entre ces propositions dépend du sens) 
des termes S et P, soit qu’il corresponde à la définition de ces 
termes, soit qu'il ait un fondement empirique; par exemple, 
les propositions du type « æ est divisible par 6 » et « x est divi- 
sible par 3» sont en relation d’implications conformément 
aux définitions de la divisibilité par 6 et par 3; en revanche, 
des propositions du type «zx a terminé ses humanités 
anciennes » et « x connaît le latin » sont reliés par une impli- 
cation basée sur l’expérience empirique (dans notre système 
scolaire) : si Pierre a terminé ses humanités anciennes, Pierre 
connaît le latin. Si d’autre part Pierre connaît le latin, l’hypo- 
thèse est dans une certaine mesure fondée qu'il a terminé ses 
humanités anciennes, puisque parmi les personnes qui con- 
naissent le latin, il y en a un certain nombre, voire un nombre 
prédominant, qui ont achevé leurs humanités anciennes. Une 
proposition singulière du type « x est S », qui, dans l'esprit 
des remarques précédentes, possède un certain degré de pro- 
babilité par rapport à la proposition du type « x est P » impli- 
qué par elle sur la base de l’expérience empirique, s’appelle 
une hypothèse historique. Des propositions de cette espèce 
sont, en effet, régulièrement formulées par les sciences histo- 
riques, lorsqu'elles reconstruisent les faits du passé en partant 
des traces qui en subsistent. L'hypothèse historique est une 
proposition singulière et a pour objet des choses ou des évé- 
nements non accessibles à l’observation et dont on parvient à 
établir l'existence par un seul moyen, en ayant recours au 
raisonnement probabiliste. L'hypothèse historique explique 
des faits affirmés dans des propositions qui sont impliquées 
par elle, et réciproquement ces propositions lui confèrent un 
certain degré de probabilité, la fondent à ce même degré. 


Si entre les propositions du type « x est S » et « æ est P » 
intervient une relation d’implication, chaque individu qui est 
S est en même temps P, mais il n’est généralement pas vrai 
que chaque individu qui est P soit en même temps S. Posons 
que m soit le nombre d'individus qui sont P, et n le nombre 
de ceux qui sont S, n n’est pas plus grand que m, le degré 
de probabilité ou de fondement de l'hypothèse, qu'un indi- 
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: jé n 
vidu a est S, s’il est P, est me En règle générale, il y a 


beaucoup d’hypothèses pouvant expliquer une proposition quel- 
conque du type « x est P », et elles sont fondées à des degrés di- 
vers. Supposons, par exemple, que l'événement qui est affirmé 
dans la proposition « a est P » soit la découverte d’un cadavre 
portant des traces de mort violente. Le juge d'instruction qui 
cherche à expliquer ce fait doit choisir entre diverses hypo- 
thèses : la personne a été tuée ou a péri dans un accident ou 
s’est suicidée. Ces hypothèses forment une alternative ou somme 
logique : a est S, ou $, ou S.:, dont le degré de probabilité 
dépend du degré de probabilité des hypothèses qu’elle com- 
porte. Si (d’après des données statistiques suffisamment 
complètes) sur m cas de morts violentes, il arrive n, cas d’ho- 
micides n, cas d'accidents n;, cas de suicides, alors la proba- 
bilité composée que survienne la première, la deuxième, ou 
la troisième de ces éventualités est, au maximum, égale à la 


: n s ; : 
fraction ere (égale si les termes de l'alternative 


s’excluent, plus petite s’ils se recouvrent partiellement, si, par 
exemple, la mort a été occasionnée par le concours d’un 
attentat criminel et d’un accident). 

La recherche de la solution entre les hypothèses qui cons- 
“tituent l'alternative exige une accumulation d’autres pré- 
misses et notamment de propositions singulières du type « æ 
est R », « x est T », etc. Mettons que la proposition « a est R » 
(par exemple, la constatation que la blessure mortelle se 
trouve sur le dos du cadavre) constitue une telle prémisse et 
qu'elle soit impliquée par l'hypothèse « a est S, » mais qu’elle 
soit contraire à une conséquence de l'hypothèse « a est 5: ». 
La prémisse « a est R » renverse par conséquent l'hypothèse 
« a est S »: le raisonnement qui intervient ici est un syllo- 
gisme destructif (vérification négative) : si p, alors q — or 
non-q donc non-p. Mais en même temps le degré de proba- 
bilité de l'hypothèse « a est $, » se trouve accru et cela de deux 
façons : 1° la probabilité de l’alternative, composée à l’origine 
de trois termes, après l'élimination de l’un d’entre eux, passe 
aux autres; ainsi chacun d’eux hérite-t-il d’une partie de la 
probabilité qui, à l’origine, revenait au terme éliminé; 2° s’il 
ya m cas # qui sont P, alors parmi eux (si «æ est P » n'im- 


ss 
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plique pas «x est R») quelques-uns seulement sont égale- | 
ment R; mettons que m, soit le nombre de cas qui sont Pet R, 
— si « æest S, » implique aussi bien « x est P » que « x est R », 
alors chacun des n, cas x qui est S, est également P et R; par | 
suite, la conjonction des deux prémisses « a est P » et «a est 
ni 


R » rend l'hypothèse « a est S, » probable au degré u, — 4 
l 


qui est plus grand que le degré de probabilité ut de la | 


même hypothèse pour laquelle on ne prendrait en considéra- 
tion que la seule prémisse « a est P », puisque le dénomina- 
teur n, est plus petit que m. Nous avons ainsi appliqué la 
première loi de l'accroissement des degrés de probabilité (II), 
car la conjonction de deux conséquences d’une hypothèse est 
plus proche de la conséquence de celle-ci que chacune d'elles 
séparément. 


La multiplication des prémisses par un examen toujours 
plus précis de l’événement a élimine progressivement cer- 
taines des hypothèses de l’alternative et accroît le degré de 
probabilité des autres, jusqu’à ce que parmi les hypothèses 
concurrentes, il n’en subsiste qu’une. Il peut toutefois arri- 
ver, à la suite d’un pareil examen, que toutes les hypothèses 
que nous avons admises comme point de départ doivent être 
rejetées. Dans ce cas il faut reprendre à nouveau l’examen, en 
recherchant une autre alternative d’hypothèses. L'examen a 
pour but d'atteindre une hypothèse qui soit une solution et”. 
dont le degré de probabilité soit égal à l'unité ou en soit 
proche. Ainsi par exemple, supposons que a soit un nombre 
divisible par 3; sur quoi nous basons l'hypothèse que a est 
un nombre divisible par 12, avec une probabilité dont le 
degré est =. Mais si nous constatons de plus que a est 
un nombre divisible par 4, alors le degré de probabilité de 
l'hypothèse monte à l'unité, et l'hypothèse est totalement 
fondée. 


Dans les considérations que nous avons émises jusqu’à 
présent, nous avons admis que la proposition est du type « æ 
est P » et l'hypothèse qui l’explique du type « x est S », con- 
cernent le même événement individuel a. Mais on peut faire 
le même raisonnement si ces propositions concernent des faits 
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différents, pour autant qu'il y ait entre elles une relation 
d'implication. C'est ce qui se produit, par exemple, lorsque 
nous concevons un ensemble d'événements comme les effets 
parallèles d’une cause inaccessible à l'observation et que l’hy- 
pothèse confirme l'existence de cette cause présumée; la pro- 
position qui confirme l'existence de la cause implique, en 
effet, sur une base empirique, les propositions concernant ses 
effets. 

L'hypothèse est d'autant mieux fondée qu'elle explique 
plus de faits et qu’elle les explique avec plus de précision. Ou 
aussi, qu'elle permet de prévoir plus de faits et qu’elle per- 
met de les prévoir avec plus de précision. (Pour qu’en effet 
l'hypothèse explique le fait, il faut et il suffit qu’elle permette 
en même temps de le prévoir; l’un et l’autre n’ont lieu que 
Jorsque la proposition concernant le fait est impliquée par 
l'hypothèse. Ainsi, par exemple, l'hypothèse : « Il risque de 
pleuvoir » permet de prévoir que je prendrai un parapluie en 
sortant de la maison et explique en même temps ce fait s’il 
s’est réellement produit, mais cela uniquement si l’on se fonde 
sur l'implication : « s’il y a menace de pluie, je prends un 
parapluie en quittant la maison ».) Les dépendances marquées 
ci-dessus sont une conséquence directe de la première loi de 
l'accroissement des degrés de probabilité. L'hypothèse p, qui 
l'explique les faits a et a, en impliquant les propositions q; et 
> à propos de ces faits est mieux fondée, que si elle n'avait 
impliqué que la proposition q,, puisque la conjonction des 
propositions q, et q, en est une conséquence plus proche que 
l’une ou l’autre de ces propositions prises séparément. Pareil- 
lement, l'hypothèse p qui implique la proposition q, laquelle 
détermine exactement le fait quant au moment, au lieu, à ses 
composantes particulières, etc., est mieux fondée que si elle 
avait impliqué au lieu de q, la proposition q, qui ne décrit le 
- fait que de manière générale, puisque la proposition qi impli- 
que la proposition q, et est donc une conséquence plus proche 
de l’hypothèse que q2. 

Nous avons considéré le problème de savoir comment on 
fonde une hypothèse historique, mais avons négligé d’envi- 
sager la manière dont on parvient jusqu’à elle. Nous avons 
seulement mentionné que la relation d’implication entre une 
hypothèse historique et sa prémisse empirique dépend du 
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contenu des deux propositions, puisqu'il s’agit d’une relation 
empirique. On cherche par conséquent une hypothèse, en 
l'adaptant à la prémisse donnée selon l’une ou l’autre des 
deux relations, au moyen d'essais orientés par une conjecture 
ou par un hasard heureux. La pratique de l'observation n’in- 
dique aucune règle heuristique dans ce domaine. 


III. VÉRIFICATION DE LA LOI 


Admettons qu’en observant un certain événement a, nous 
ayons constaté que : 


aest PetRetSetT. (1) 


P,R,S, T, sont des termes indiquant les différentes pro- 
priétés de l'événement a; si, par exemple, a indique la nature 
d’un certain échantillon de gaz, nous le décrivons en mesu- 
rant sa dimension, son élasticité, sa température, en détermi. 
nant sa composition chimique, sa couleur, son odeur, etc. 
Pour simplifier les choses, admettons que la proposition (1) 
épuise nos connaissances actuelles concernant l'événement a. 
Nous déduisons de la proposition (1) (par le syllogisme 
Darapti) les propositions catégoriques singulières : 


un P est R, un P est S, etc. (2) 


Ces propositions servent de prémisses empiriques pour la 
recherche et la confirmation des lois scientifiques du type : 


chaque P est R, chaque P est S$, etc. (3) 


Le raisonnement dans lequel les prémisses sont des propo- 
sitions (2) et la conclusion une proposition du type de l’une 


des propositions (3) s’appelle raisonnement inductif. Il pos- 


sède une série de variantes. Nous distinguons d’abord l’induc- 
tion simple et l'induction par élimination. L’induction par 
élimination est, comme nous allons le voir, un processus 
compliqué, dont les composantes se ramènent à d’autres types 
de raisonnement. L’induction simple apparaît dans un double 
emploi, soit comme explication, c’est-à-dire comme raison- 
nement de découverte (ou raisonnement heuristique), dans 
lequel, possédant certaines prémisses (2), nous cherchons la 
loi qui les explique (3), — soit comme vérification positive, 
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c'est-à-dire comme raisonnement confirmatif, dans lequel, 
pour une loi donnée du type (3), nous cherchons les pré- 
misses qui la fondent. L’induction par élimination est, dans 
son application classique, un raisonnement heuristique, mais, 
dans une certaine mesure, elle fonde, en même temps, la loi 
à laquelle elle mène. 

En passant à une analyse particulière du raisonnement 
inductif, rappelons que nous commençons par l'observation 
de l’événement a enregistré dans la proposition (1). De cette 
proposition nous obtenons une série de propositions (2) 
comme prémisses du raisonnement. Supposons que la variable 
q représente une quelconque de ces propositions — nous 
faisons de chacune d'elles le point de départ d’une généralisa- 
tion par induction simple, dont le résultat est une des propo- 
sitions (3) —, et que les propositions (3) soient les valeurs 
de la variable p. Pour chaque valeur p, par exemple pour la 
proposition « chaque P est R », il existe une valeur q (en 
l'occurrence « un P est R ») telle qu’elle produise une impli- 
cation Cpq. De cette implication nous déduisons, suivant la 
loi de l’inversion (1) que C.gp, mais le degré de probabilité 
u pour chacune des généralisations ainsi obtenues est fort bas. 
Pour choisir parmi ces dernières, celle dont le degré de pro- 
babilité est le plus élevé, on applique l'induction par élimi- 
“nation. 

Etant donné le bas degré de probabilité des généralisa- 
tions p obtenues par l'induction simple, certaines d’entre elles 
sont vraisemblablement fausses, mais on peut cependant sup- 
poser que peut-être toutes ne sont pas fausses, que donc l’al- 
ternative ou somme logique que nous formerons en les reliant 
toutes est vraie. De cette alternative, nous éliminons les généra- 
lisations fausses, en appliquant le syllogisme alternatif (modus 
tollendo ponens). Et ici on distingue deux méthodes, la méthode 
par accord et la méthode par différenciation, selon que dans les 
généralisations p nous adoptons pour le même sujet différents 
prédicats, ou différents sujets pour le même prédicat. La dis- 
tinction des deux méthodes est liée à l’asymétrie du rôle des 
deux termes de la proposition générale (3) à l'opposé de leur 

position symétrique dans une proposition singulière (2); les 
propositions singulières sont directement réversibles, les pro- 
_ positions générales ne sont pas réversibles de cette façon. C’est 
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pourquoi dans la pratique de la recherche on peut poser le 


1 


problème de la loi générale soit sous forme de la question :s 
quelles qualités possèdent les objets P? (on applique alors la | 
méthode d'accord), soit sous forme de la question : à quels» 


objets correspond la qualité R? (et alors on applique la mé- 
thode par différenciation). 


Considérons les généralisations qui ont comme sujet le 
terme P et comme prédicat d’autres termes, c’est-à-dire R ou Ss\ 


x 


ou T. Pour éliminer les généralisations fausses à propos dus} 


>: 


sujet P, nous nous référons à d’autres observations enregis- 
trées dans des propositions du type (1). Dans ces proposi- 
tions, nous nous prononçons sur des événements individuels 
b, c, d, et nous les choisissons de telle façon que dans chacune 
d’entre elles apparaisse le terme P, d’autres termes pouvant 
apparaître ou non. Supposons donc que nous ayons enregistré 
de nouvelles observations dans les propositions : 


b est P et non-R et S et T (1a) 
c est P et R et non-S et T. (1b) 


Nous en tirons des prémisses du type (2) : un P est non-. 


R, un P est non-$, etc. Nous disposons ces prémisses en rela- 
tion avec l'alternative de toutes les généralisations (3) obte- 
nues précédemment en un poly-syllogisme alternatif : 


Chaque P est R, ou chaque P est S, ou chaque P est T, 
ou etc. 
un P est non-R 
un P est non-$ 


ce qui donne en conclusion l'élimination des deux premiers 
termes de la prémisse alternative. En choisissant de manière 
analogue des prémisses q, constamment nouvelles, on élimine 
progressivement les fausses généralisations à propos des sujets 
RESNT: 

Afin d'éliminer les fausses généralisations au sujet du 
terme T, dans le prédicat, on forme des syllogismes alternatifs 
en choisissant des prémisses empiriques dans lesquelles ne 
figure pas T, les autres termes pouvant y figurer ou non. 
Prenons donc pour données les observations : 


d est non-P, R, non-S, non-T (1c) 
e est non-P, non-R, S, non-T. (1d) 
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De ces données nous obtenons les prémisses : un R est non-T, 
un S est non-T, etc. Nous disposons les généralisations dont se 
compose la prémisse alternative dans un ordre tel qu’en tête 
figurent les propositions concernant le prédicat T : 


Chaque P est T, ou chaque R est T, ou chaque S est 
etc. 
un R est non-T 
un S est non-T. 


Ce syllogisme donne dans la conclusion l'élimination du 
deuxième et du troisième terme de la prémisse alternative, de 
manière analogue on élimine progressivement les générali- 
sations fausses au sujet des termes P, R, S, comme prédicat. 

On peut examiner de divers points de vue les méthodes 
de raisonnement décrites dans les exemples ci-dessus. Par rap- 
port aux généralisations qui sont éliminées, elles constituent 
des vérifications négatives ou une preuve de leur fausseté. 
Par rapport aux termes de l'alternative qui n'ont pas été éli- 
minés, notre raisonnement constitue une induction d’élimi- 
nation : il transmet aux termes restants de l’alternative toute 
la probabilité qui était attribuée à l'alternative initiale. Grâce 
à l'élimination de quelques-uns des termes de celle-ci, ceux 
qui demeurent acquièrent un plus grand degré de probabilité 
qu'ils n’en avaient à l’origine. L'induction d'élimination ne 
profite cependant pas entièrement de la force des prémisses 
confirmatives. 

Revenons aux observations (la) et (1b). Elles procurent 
non seulement les prémisses qui servent à éliminer les géné- 
ralisations fausses, mais aussi d’autres qui confirment les 
généralisations non éliminées. Ces observations tombent, en 
effet, sous les généralisations pour lesquelles elles doivent 
fournir un fondement. (Il en est autrement quand on applique 
Ja méthode par différenciation, les observations (lc) et (1d) 
ne contenant pas le terme T, qui apparaît dans la généralisa- 
fion confirmée). La conjonction de la prémisse tirée de l’ob- 
 éervation (1) avec des prémisses identiques tirées des obser- 
vations (La) et (1b) implique chacune de ces prémisses et est, 
en même temps, impliquée par la loi confirmée sous laquelle 
tombent toutes ces prémisses. Elle constitue donc une consé- 
quence plus proche de cette loi que chacune des prémisses 
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prise séparément. Voilà qui nous permet d'appliquer la pre- 
mière loi d’accroissement des degrés de probabilité. Chaque 
observation nouvelle, qui, tombant sous la loi, la vérifie, en 
accroît le degré de probabilité, indépendamment de son rôle 
dans l'induction d'élimination. Le raisonnement qui inter- 
vient ici constitue une vérification positive et se déroule selon 
le schéma de l'induction simple, dans laquelle, pour une loi 


donnée du type (3), on cherche les prémisses du type (2) qui. 


la confirment. 


On conduit plus avant cette vérification positive, après 
avoir mené à terme le procédé inductif d'élimination, en mul- 
tipliant les observations confirmatives et en accroissant par là 
le degré de probabilité de la loi confirmée. Et ici, la première 
loi d’accroissement des degrés de probabilité aussi bien 
dans ce cas-ci que par rapport aux hypothèses — fait que la 
loi est d'autant mieux confirmée qu’elle explique plus de faits 
et les explique de manière plus précise. La limite théorique de 
la confirmation est constituée par ce qu’on appelle l'induction 
complète, c’est-à-dire l'épuisement du domaine des cas expli- 
qués par la loi, — à condition qu'il soit possible d'y atteindre. 


IV. VÉRIFICATION DE L'OBSERVATION 


À la question de savoir quelle est la confirmation des 
propositions élémentaires singulières concernant des faits tels 
que : « Il pleut maintenant et ici » on donne d'habitude une 
double réponse. On peut d’abord se référer à une perception 
empirique : j'affirme qu'il pleut, parce que je le vois, que je 
l’entends, que je le sens sur ma peau. Une pareille confirma- 
tion de l'affirmation porte le nom de confirmation immé- 
diate. Ce n’est pas une confirmation dans le sens logique, mais 
c'est à elle que songent les épistémologistes lorsqu'ils parlent 
de l'expérience comme fondement de la connaissance. Cepen- 


dant déjà dans le domaine des considérations épistémolo- 


giques, on reproche à un tel fondement son caractère subjectif, 
car une perception empirique reste un phénomène psychique 
subjectif. C’est pourquoi on exige encore une autre confirma- 
tion pour les affirmations de ce genre, en postulant qu’elles 
soient vérifiables. La vérification est une variété du raisonne- 
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ment dans lequel pour la proposition vérifiée on cherche les 
prémisses qui la fondent. Si donc, dans une méthodologie des 
sciences empiriques, on émet l'affirmation que les proposi- 
tions singulières concernant les faits constituent les prémisses 
irréductibles de ces sciences, pareïlle affirmation n’est pas tout 
à fait exacte. Une proposition qui a besoin d’être vérifiée n’est 
pas une prémisse dernière de la théorie dont elle fait partie; 
mérite celte qualification, à son tour, la proposition qui a per- 
mis de vérifier la précédente. Comme, pourtant une proposition 
singulière concernant un fait se vérifie par une autre proposi- 
lion semblable, dans cette mesure donc l’affirmation précitée 
est vraie. Comme cependant le processus de vérification n'est, 
théoriquement, jamais achevé, on peut dire que, dans ces 
sciences, aucune proposition singulière ne constitue une pré- 
misse dernière. L'analyse de la confirmation des propositions 
par leur vérification est un problème de logique et non de 
théorie de la connaissance. Notre exposé a pour objet une 
analyse de ce genre par rapport à la vérification des proposi- 
tions tirées de l’observation. 

Les propositions singulières concernant les faits sont for- 
mulées autrement dans les sciences historiques que dans les 
sciences naturelles. Il faut donc distinguer les propositions 
historiques concernant les faits, des propositions concernant 
les faits, tirées des sciences naturelles. Nous connaissons déjà 
le type de la proposition historique portant sur un fait : 


aestPetRetSetT. (1) 


Elle désigne un événement ou un objet individuels; P, R, 
S, T, sont les termes par lesquels nous décrivons cet événe- 
ment individuel, — par exemple : « La séance du Sénat romain 
du 15 mars de l’an 44 avant J.-C. se déroula comme suit... » 
Le fait enregistré dans une pareille proposition, du moment 
qu'il est passé, devient inaccessible à l'observation et la pro- 
position énonçant ce fait passe à la catégorie des propositions 
qui concernent les événements ou les objets inaccessibles à 
l'observation. De telles propositions constituent des hypo- 
à thèses historiques. On peut les vérifier non par la confronta- 
lion avec une nouvelle observation du même événement, mais 
uniquement de manière indirecte, par référence à l’observa- 
tion d’autres faits, laquelle fournit les prémisses impliquées 
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par l'hypothèse vérifiée (comme on l’a exposé dans le cha- 


pitre sur la vérification de l’hypothèse). L'écrit historique, 


en tant que « source », constitue la plupart du temps le point, 


de départ de la vérification dans la pratique des sciences histo- 
riques; la lecture de ces écrits établit les faits que l’on con- 
fronte avec l'hypothèse. Que le document décrive tel ou tel 
événement peut s'expliquer par le fait que le chroniqueur a 
observé celui-ci et l’a fidèlement recensé, soit par le fait qu'il 
l’a imaginé ou déformé pour certains motifs. L'une ou l’autre 
de ces hypothèses explique d'autant mieux le contenu de 
l'écrit qu’elle entre avec plus de précision dans les détails, 
c’est-à-dire qu’elle s’accorde plus exactement avec les éléments 
particuliers du contenu de l’écrit. L’une des deux hypothèses 
a donc un pouvoir explicatif plus grand que l’autre, dans la 
mesure où l’on peut l’appliquer à des écrits différents qui se 
rapportent directement ou indirectement au fait envisagé, 
décrit de manière exacte ou non, dans les divers témoignages 
contemporains et ultérieurs. La vérification des propositions 
historiques se rapportant aux faits n’est donc pas une forme 
particulière de vérification, mais se rapporte au cas de la véri- 
fication de l'hypothèse, décrit précédemment. 

Dans les sciences naturelles, la vérification part non de 
l'observation, qui fournirait les prémises impliquées par la 
proposition vérifiée, comme c'était le cas pour la vérification 
de la proposition historique de fait, mais de l’observation des 
faits du même genre que celui dont il est question dans la 
proposition vérifiée. C’est pourquoi une proposition de fait 
tirée des sciences naturelles décrit autrement ce fait qu'une 
proposition historique (1); elle le fait notamment de telle 
façon qu’elle définit l’individu a, dont traite (1), de manière 
générale, par un certain ensemble de qualités, par exemple P. 
Nous remplaçons la proposition (1) par la proposition qui se 
laisse déduire de celle-ci (selon le syllogisme Darapti) : 


un (premier) P est Ret S et T (1) 
et nous l’admettrons comme vérifiée, s’il s'avère qu’égale- 
ment un deuxième, un troisième, etc. — donc chaque — P est 


RetS et T. Nous vérifions ainsi l’observation (1) tout comme 
on vérifie la proposition générale. 


chaque P est R et S et T (2) 
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dans laquelle P est une condition suffisante pour R, S, T. 
Supposons par exemple que l'observation qui doit être véri- 
fiée consiste dans la confirmation expérimentale du phéno- 
mène de réfraction du rayon lumineux quand il passe par la 
fente d’un écran; dans la définition P, on indique dans quelles 
conditions expérimentales on provoque ce phénomène c’est- 
à-dire qu’on décrit les appareils employés et qu’on énumère 
les actions qu'il faut effectuer. R, S, T représentent les résul- 
tats de l’expérience. 


La proposition (2) se vérifie, comme les lois scientifiques, 
par l’induction simple. Nous soumettons à l'observation un fait 
nouveau quelconque appartenant au même ensemble d'objets 
P et nous admettons que l'observation primitive est confir. 
mée, si nous observons en même temps R, S et T, mais qu’elle 
n’est pas confirmée dans le cas contraire. Supposons qu'arrive 
Ja première éventualité; la nouvelle observation : 


b est P et R et S et T (1) 


donne la prémisse 


un (deuxième) P est R et S et T (14 


qui entre — en même temps — que la proposition (2), dans 
le schéma de l'induction simple. La multiplication des pré- 
Mmisses de ce type accroît le degré de probabilité de la propo- 
sition (2) et confère le même degré de probabilité à l’obser- 
vation primitive (1). Si cependant la nouvelle observation 
donne un résultat négatif, la loi (2) est renversée et en même 
temps il s’avère que l'interprétation que nous avons donnée, 
de l'observation (1), en considérant le fait observé comme 
appartenant à l’ensemble des objets P, ne se prête pas à véri- 
fication. Cela ne prouve cependant pas la fausseté de la propo- 
sition historique (1), par laquelle ce fait a été affirmé. Il faut 
uniquement corriger l'interprétation primitive, en restrei- 
 gnant le domaine de l’ensemble auquel nous avons considéré 
. que le fait observé appartenait. Supposons donc par exemple : 


chaque P et R est S et T (2!) 


Pour vérifier cette proposition, on procède de la même 
_ manière que précédemment, pour la vérification de la propo- 
sition (2). 


| 
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La proposition (2) est impliquée par (2) (si, en effet, 
chaque P est R et S et T, alors — puisque chaque P et R est 


P — chaque P et R est R et S et T; et puisque chaque R et S 
et Test S et T, alors — étant donné que chaque P et R est R 
et S et T — chaque P et R est S et T). Supposons que l’obser- 
vation suivante vérifie (2/), alors en vertu de la deuxième loi 
de l'accroissement des degrés de probabilité (IV), le degré de 


probabilité (2!) — eu égard au résultat de la nouvelle obser: 


vation du type (1) — est plus grand que ne le serait le degré 


de probabilité (2) eu égard à ce résultat; on peut attribuer le 


même degré de probabilité au résultat de l’observation primi 
tive. Le remplacement donc de la proposition (2) par une pro: 


position (2/) plus détaillée, et qui embrasse plus exactement 


l’objet de l'observation primitive, fait que chaque cas ulté: 
rieur de vérification positive augmente davantage le degré de 
probabilité de l’observation primitive que si (2) était laissé 
de côté. En transmettant de plus en plus d'éléments de l’indi- 
vidu observé a au domaine des conditions qui le définissent, 
nous laissons en lui de moins en moins d'éléments indéfinis, 
c'est-à-dire d'éléments dont la vérification puisse donner des 
résultats contradictoires. Dans la pratique de l'observation, 
cela se produit par la connaissance de plus en plus exacte des 
individus observés et par l’exclusion des circonstances dites 


perturbatrices. Toutefois, l’économie de l’observation exige 


que l’on ne charge pas la description de l’objet ou du phéno- 
mène examinés d'éléments sans portée pour la recherche et 
qui peuvent être négligés. Les essais préalables et l’expérience 
acquise indiquent comment procéder pour satisfaire aux exi- 
gences de la précision et de l’économie. 

Formulons le résultat de notre recherche dans une pro: 
position qu’on peut appeler la règle de vérification de l’obser- 
vation : La probabilité d’une proposition d'observation con- 
cernant un fait s'accroît d'autant plus que l’objet de cette 
observation se trouve mieux défini, d’où aussi la conclusion 


qu’elle devient d’autant plus probable qu’une observation 
renouvelée confirme l'observation primitive. Cette conclusion 
repose uniquement sur l'analyse logique du raisonnement pro+ 
babiliste, et ici l’on s’est référé surtout à la deuxième loi de 
l’accroissement des degrés de probabilité. Elle ne postule ni 
le principe du déterminisme causal, ni celui de l’homogénéité 
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des lois de la nature, principes qui ont été considérés par les 
penseurs anciens comme des postulats indispensables pour les 
raisonnements de ce genre., 

Le raisonnement que nous décrivons comme constituant 
Ja vérification de l’observation est une variante du raisonne- 
ment par analogie, dont parlent les manuels de logique tradi- 
tionnelle. En effet, le raisonnement par analogie est un raison- 
nement dans lequel partant de l’assertion qu’un cas particu- 
lier, d’un certain genre P, est R, comme d’une prémisse — 
nous concluons qu’un autre cas, du même genre P, est R. Les 
deux cas tombent sous la loi générale « chaque P est R » qui 
implique aussi bien la prémisse du raisonnement que sa con- 
clusion. Notre règle de vérification de l'observation a son cor- 
respondant dans le raisonnement par analogie, dans la règle 
selon laquelle plus le deuxième cas est pareil au premier dans 
celles de ses qualités qui nous sont connues (c’est-à-dire plus 
le contenu de P est riche), plus l’hypothèse qu'il ne diffère 
pas du premier quant aux autres propriétés R est probable. Si 
nous avons établi que deux pommes semblables ont été cueil- 
lies du même pommier, la probabilité avec laquelle nous pou- 
vons conclure qu’elles auront le même goût, est plus grande 
que si pareille conclusion n'était appuyée que sur la seul 
similitude de leur aspect. 

4 Généralement cependant on tient le raisonnement par 
analogie pour un raisonnement heuristique, c’est-à-dire qu'on 
l'applique de façon à admettre l'observation primitive 
comme point de départ pour la prévision par analogie du 
résultat de l’observation dans le cas nouveau. C’est ainsi, par 
exemple, qu'en raisonnant par analogie, dans l'application 

_ heuristique de celle-ci, nous prévoyons qu’un médicament 

qui s’est révélé efficace dans un certain cas (a) de maladie, 
s’avèrera efficace dans un autre cas (b) suffisamment ressem- 
blant. Cependant par l'application du raisonnement par ana- 

_ logie comme méthode de vérification, l'affirmation de l’effi- 

“ Gacité du médicament dans le cas (b) sert de prémisse qui 

vérifie l'affirmation qu'il a été efficace dans le cas (a). 

En vérifiant une proposition d'observation par le moyen 
indiqué plus haut, on ne peut démontrer sa vérité par l'épui- 
sement de tous les cas possibles de vérification (ce qui se pro- 
duit lors de la vérification de la loi dans le cas d’induction 
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complète), car aucun ensemble de prémisses servant à la véri- 
fication n’est de même importance que la proposition vérifiée; 
mais on ne peut démontrer non plus la fausseté de la propo: 
sition d'observation, car on ne peut pas exclure l'hypothèse 
que l'observation ne se vérifie pas, parce qu’on a omis un 
élément essentiel dans la définition de l’objet examiné. Cela 
a son importance, car dans la discussion concernant les pro- 
positions dites métaphysiques, on s'était efforcé de les définir 
comme propositions possédant cette propriété caractéristique. 
Comme on le voit, des propositions d'observation courantes 
possèdent aussi cette propriété en la partageant avec toutes les 
propositions existentielles. Il faut donc étendre l’affirmation de 
Hume concernant l’incertitude des propositions d'observation 
également à leur négation. 

Université de Torun. 


(Traduit du polonais par Georges Goriely.) 


De la vérification en Histoire 


par Raymond ARON 


Le titre de cette étude suggère des interrogations plutôt 
qu'il ne désigne un thème de recherche. La notion de vérifi- 
cätion, prise dans son acception ordinaire, à savoir la ou les 
démarches qui confèrent à une proposition le sceau de la 
vérité, semble, en effet, d'application difficile, sinon impos- 
sible, dès qu'il s’agit de connaissance historique. 

Nous prendrons dans les pages suivantes le terme histoire 
au sens courant : le savoir relatif au passé des sociétés humaines 
ou encore le savoir relatif aux sociétés humaines considérées 
dans leur devenir unique (einmalig). Nous laissons donc de 
côté les sciences sociales, celles qui visent aussi les sociétés 
“humaines mais s'intéressent à leur structure ou bien aux régu- 
larités qui se manifestent à l’intérieur de tel ou tel domaine, 
économique ou politique. Nous laissons aussi de côté l’his- 
toire naturelle ou science des phénomènes naturels considérés 
dans leur devenir unique. Il s’agit là d’une délimitation arbi- 
_fraire du sujet. L'histoire des espèces présente certaines simi- 
-Jitudes avec celle des sociétés humaines du fait qu’elle part 

de documents datés (fossiles) et reconstruit à l’aide de la 
théorie (transformisme darwinien ou conceptions génétiques 
dérivées de Mendel et de Morgan) la succession des formes 
vivantes. La découverte de certaines formes intermédiaires 
entre deux types d'organisation ou des formes qui marquent 
les étapes successives d’une évolution orientée, passe souvent 
pour la vérification de la théorie relative à la genèse 
des espèces. 

Les fossiles, restes d'êtres vivants conservés dans des cou- 
ches de terrains, dont le géologue fixe approximativement 
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l’ancienneté, sont un cas exceptionnel où la donnée présente 
imite le document historique auquel se réfèrent les sciences 

des sociétés humaines. Dans l’histoire des espèces, on aper: 

çoit une sorte d'équilibre entre documents et lois de change: 

ments, vérification des théories relatives à la transformation 

des espèces par les faits ou documents, et explication des faits 

par les théories. Les sciences qui, dans la classification d’Au- 

guste Comte, figurent avant la biologie, comportent une pré: 
dominance de la théorie : depuis les conceptions kantiennes 

de l’histoire du ciel jusqu'aux conceptions actuelles de l’uni- 

vers en expansion, le savant se fait une idée du devenir unique 

des phénomènes physiques, dans la mesure où il extrapole la 

validité d’une loi qui révèle l'existence de transformations, 
irréversibles (deuxième loi de Carnot). Les sciences qui, dans 

cette même classification, figurent après la biologie sont 

essentiellement historiques. Elles s'appliquent à des phéno- 

mènes passés qu'elles étudient en tant que tels, alors que l’hy- 

pothèse historique est, en physique, une simple conséquence 

de la théorie. Quant à l’histoire de la planète, elle constitue 

un centre d'intérêt surtout dans la mesure où elle est rattachée 

par la pensée à l’histoire des sociétés humaines, où elle en 

constitue, pour ainsi dire, la préhistoire naturelle. 

Notre motif d’écarter l’histoire naturelle, sans entrer dans 
une discussion philosophique de la continuité ou disconti- 
puité entre le devenir de l’univers et celui de l’humanité, est 
donc simple : le problème de vérification s’y pose en termes 
très différents puisque la reconstitution des existences vécues, 
objet propre de l’histoire des sociétés humaines, n’a pas 
d’équivalent dans les histoires naturelles. 

Mais, dès lors que nous nous limitons à l’histoire au sens 
étroit, notre thème de recherches ne disparaît-il pas ? Est-il 
possible de concevoir une vérification, alors que nous nous 
efforçons d'atteindre des réalités évanouies et non susceptibles 
de se répéter ? La vérification n’y est-elle pas, par essence, 
impossible, puisque le contact physique du fait nous est refusé 
(le fait historique est en tant que tel évanoui) et que l’expé- 
rience est exclue (puisque le fait historique est singulier et 
unique, einzigartig et einmalig) ? 

De ces caractères du fait historique découlent effective- 
ment certaines particularités de la vérification. Une loi phy- 
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sique, exprimée en une relation mathématique, peut être véri- 
fiée par l’expérience, à un certain degré d’approximation près. 
Il n’y a pas d’expérience équivalente dès lors qu’il s’agit de 
faits passés, microscopiques ou massifs. On connaît tels ou 
tels faits, avec une précision et une certitude variables selon 
les documents conservés. Mais, une fois les documents con- 
sciencieusement interprétés, en quoi consisterait la vérifica- 
tion ? Quelle démarche supplémentaire suggérerait-elle P 

Il est rare que le doute historique soit radicalement exclu : 
qui met en doute l’existence de Napoléon passe justement pour 
un aliéné, mais en dirait-on autant de celui qui met en doute 
l'existence du Christ ? La certitude que nous possédons dans 
de multiples cas, tient à la pluralité des témoignages. Logi- 
quement, l’inférence historique est comparable à celle du juge 
d'instruction qui, à partir de multiples indices, remonte à 
l’auteur du crime ou de l'accident. En des périodes plus tran- 
quilles on aurait ajouté que l’aveu du coupable est l’équiva- 
lent de la vérification — aveu qui manquera toujours dès lors 
qu'il s’agit d'acteurs disparus. À notre époque, l'aveu même 
n’est plus qu’une donnée, entre d’autres, dont on a souvent 
les meilleures raisons de mettre en doute la valeur. La conver- 
gence des signes reste l'équivalent, et le seul, de la vérifi- 


cation. 
1 * 
* * 


1. Considérons l'établissement des faits comme l'étape 
première de la connaissance historique (ce qui est vrai dans 
le schématisme logique). Y a-t-il un aspect du travail histo- 
rique, consacré à l'établissement des faits, qui puisse être 
baptisé vérification ? 

a) À propos des civilisations anciennes, une des difficul- 
tés les plus fréquentes porte sur les nombres. Comme les recen- 
sements manquaient le plus souvent, comme les indications 
de quantités, pour des raisons multiples (ignorance, propa- 
gande) présentaient en général un caractère fantaisiste, l’his- 
torien reconstitue le volume des populations et des armées 
moins en recoupant les témoignages qu’en se référant à nos 
connaissances actuelles (étant donné le territoire occupé et 
les procédés de culture employés, combien d'individus pou- 
vait compter la population de Sparte ou d'Athènes ?) Un des 
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exemples les plus frappants de cette vérification, non pas par} 
rapport au témoignage des contemporains, mais par rapport: 
à notre savoir actuel, est celui des travaux de l'historien alle-} 
mand de la guerre, Delbrück. Ce dernier a prétendu détermi: 
ner les effectifs aux prises dans la bataille de Marathon, non 
par l'interprétation des récits grecs, mais en étudiant le champ 
de bataille lui-même et en tenant compte du système mili-: 
taire, caractéristique des cités grecques et d’un empire fondé} 
sur une aristocratie comme l'empire perse. Ainsi en est-il! 
venu, et non sans scandaliser certains historiens, à soutenir 
que les Grecs avaient, au cours de ces batailles décisives, la 
supériorité numérique sur leurs adversaires perses. 

Ce mode de vérification ne comporte pas une précision 
extrême, mais il est susceptible dans certaines limites d'at: 
teindre à une grande probabilité. On détermine ainsi le terme 
extrême qu'a pu atteindre, à une certaine période et avec une! 
certaine civilisation technique, l'effectif d’une armée ou le; 
chiffre d’une population. 

b) Une vérification analogue est celle que l’on obtient! 
par référence, non à des connaissances naturelles, mais à des 
généralités empruntées à des sciences sociales. Certains faits 
sont connus d’abord ou vérifiés après avoir été dégagés des 
documents, parce qu'ils sont impliqués par le fonctionnement 
d’un certain type d'économie. On a cherché les conséquences 
que la fin des guerres de conquête a pu exercer sur une éco: 
nomie où les esclaves remplissaient une fonction indispen: 
sable. Les recherches sur les prix ont été guidées par l’antici- 
pation de certains phénomènes, par exemple l'influence de 
l’afflux des métaux précieux ou les répercussions des épidé: 
mies sur les salaires. Récemment on a entrepris de découvrir 
la répartition des revenus aux siècles antérieurs au capitalisme 
et l’on supposait une certaine sorte d’inégalité en fonction 
d’une théorie sur les causes et les modalités de l'inégalité dans 
la distribution du revenu national. 

c) La vérification normale, banale, quand il s’agit de 
faits historiques appartenant à des temps assez lointains pour 
que l'établissement des faits soulève des difficultés, ne s’isole 
pas en une démarche déterminée. On établit les faits en inter- 
prétant les documents, en critiquant les témoignages. Le 
résultat est d'autant plus probable que les témoignages sont 
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plus nombreux, les interprétations mieux confirmées les unes 
par les autres. Si, par exemple, on s'interroge sur les migra- 
tions de peuples à travers le Pacifique, la vérification ne serait 
que le terme idéal, situé à l'infini, d’une convergence de 
signes (analogie de langues, de rites, de religions, de cou- 
tumes, entre tribus des îles et tribus d'Amérique, etc.) *. De 
même, dans un style tout différent, M. Dumesnil cherche la 
vérification de ses hypothèses par la multiplication de symp- 


tômes convergents. 


x 
* *X 


2. Passons à une démarche qui, à l’intérieur d’un schéma 
logique, peut passer pour la suite de l'établissement d'un 
fait : l'interprétation ou la compréhension * d’une conduite. 

De manière générale, l'historien tend à interpréter l’ac- 
tion des personnages historiques en termes rationnels. Lors- 
‘que César décide de passer le Rubicon, le but qu'on lui prête 
en fonction des circonstances suffit à rendre compte de la 
décision : ni la psychologie de César, ni celle des Romains ne 
paraît nécessaire puisque le prétendant au pouvoir ne pouvait 
arriver à ses fins sans rompre avec une certaine légalité. 
L'histoire passée paraît d'ordinaire plus rationnelle que celle 
que nous vivons ou observons de près, précisément parce que 
l'historien incline (et à juste titre) à prêter des motifs intelli- 
gents, et en conséquence intelligibles, aux acteurs. Ainsi s’ex- 
plique également le fait, souvent observé que les historiens, en 
général, ne recourent pas à une psychologie scientifique, mais 
se contentent de la psychologie courante, à la rigueur de celle 
des moralistes. 

Et pourtant, il n’y a pas de raison pour que les person- 
nages historiques soient plus simples que les hommes que 


: 


1 Le voyage entrepris, il y a quelques années, par des ethnologues 

- norvégiens pour vérifier une hypothèse, est du type étudié ci-dessus sous 

la rubrique a. La possibilité de la migration supposée est démontrée par 

le fait (actuel). De même, la mesure de la radioactivité des cendres per- 

met de fixer l’âge des étoffes, entourant les manuscrits bibliques, récem- 
ment retrouvés. 

2 Les deux termes ne sont pas équivalents. Nous préférons person- 
nellement le terme de compréhension, mais on ne saurait justifier ce 
choix que par une argumentation qui ne saurait trouver place dans le 
cadre de cette courte étude. 
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nous fréquentons chaque jour et dont nous ne nous lassons 
pas d'analyser les mobiles plus ou moins conscients au-delà 
des motifs par lesquels ils rationalisent leur conduite. Pour- 
quoi donc, dans l’ensemble, les historiens se détournent-ils 
de la psychanalyse et condamnent-ils les tentatives pour inter: 
préter à l’aide de concepts psychanalytiques la personnalité 
de Robespierre ou de Lénine ? 

La première raison, la plus couramment donnée, est | 
l'impossibilité de toute vérification. On peut évidemment, à 
partir de documents — écrits, discours, lettres de Robespierre, 
témoignages de contemporains — tenter une reconstruction | 
de la personnalité et du destin psychologique, si l’on peut dire, | 
de Robespierre, Mais comment vérifierait-on une telle recons- 
truction ? On objectera que beaucoup d’autres éléments retenus 
par l'historien ne sont pas non plus vérifiés. Mais il subsiste 
une différence fondamentale : l'historien n’a pas l’impres- 
sion de dépasser les limites de sa spécialité tant qu'il repro- 
duit ou interprète les documents. En revanche, dès qu’il fonde 
son interprétation sur un savoir postérieur à l’époque qu'il 
étudie, il a mauvaise conscience. L'interprétation psycholo- 
gique dont il se contente n’est pas plus vérifiée, pas même 
plus probable, que celle du psychanalyste, mais elle est plus 
proche de celle des contemporains. 

En dehors de cette raison — impossibilité de vérification, 
faute de contact direct avec le personnage historique — l’atti- 
tude des historiens à l’égard des interprétations psycholo- 
giques trop complexes ou trop subtiles s'explique encore par 
une raison tout autre (que beaucoup d’historiens avoueraient 
peu volontiers) : une explication dérivée d’une psychologie 
proprement scientifique, au fond, n'’intéresse pas l’historien. 
En fait de conduite individuelle, celui-ci a essentiellement 
deux sortes d'intérêts : le motif rationnel, les facteurs, pas- 
sionnels ou sociaux, qui ont paralysé ou détourné le motif 
ralionnel. Les causes dernières des facteurs non rationnels 
sont situées en dehors de son champ de recherches : elles 
regardent le psychologue. 

Plus précisément, elles intéressent le seul psychologue si 
elles présentent le caractère ahistorique des catégories psycha- 
nalytiques, elles intéressent aussi l'historien si elles présen- 
tent un caractère historique, si elles se confondent avec le 
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système de croyances, de valeurs, de coutumes qui détermi- 
nent la conduite des individus et des groupes. À propos des 
collectivités, plus encore que des personnages historiques, 
l'historien vise à comprendre comment les hommes ont vécu, 
pensé et senti leur existence : quelles étaient les propositions 
qui, à leurs yeux, passaient pour évidentes ? Comment agis- 
saient-ils en telles circonstances ? La manière de vivre et 
d'agir, caractéristique des diverses époques, constitue l’ob- 
jectif propre de l'historien et se situe à mi-chemin entre 
l'interprétation rationaliste des grands personnages et l’inter- 
prétation tirée de la psychologie scientifique *. Mais en ce 
domaine y a-t-il proprement vérification ? Le portrait qu'un 
grand historien nous donne de l’Athénien du v° siècle ou de 
l'homme de la Renaissance n’a pas grand-chose de commun 
avec le savoir ou le travail du psychologue. Il ne se prête pas 
non plus à la vérification, concevable pour le fait parcellaire. 
Logiquement, la vérité d’une interprétation d'ensemble tient 
à la possibilité qu'offre cette interprétation, d'intégrer des 
données multiples, de créer un ensemble intelligible à partir 
de témoignages nombreux. On voit mal comment on pourrait 
vérifier cette reconstitution, c’est-à-dire démontrer non pas 
seulement qu’elle est conforme aux faits ou aux documents, 
mais en plus, qu’elle est seule à présenter cette conformité. 


Peut-être cette impossibilité de vérification tient-elle à la nature 


même de la réalité que l’on explore : qui, en dehors de Dieu, 
pourrait saisir la vérité d’un homme ou d’une époque ? Et si 
cette vérité est insaisissable, est-elle concevable, même à titre 
d'objectif situé à l’horizon ? 


# 
* * 


3. La démarche qui va d’une action particulière à l’en- 


semble d’un mode de conduite ou d'existence n'est pas la 


seule possible. À partir d’un fait parcellaire, il est loisible de 
remonter aux antécédents et de rechercher ce qu'on appelle 


_vulgairement les causes. La guerre mondiale ayant éclaté en 


3 L’anthropologie essaie souvent et parvient quelquefois à rejoindre 
psychologie historique et psychologie scientifique. La manière dont les 
enfants sont élevés permet d’expliquer certaines manières d'agir, Carac- 


_téristiques d’une collectivité. 
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août 1914, les historiens de tous les pays en ont passionné-, 
ment cherché les causes. Est-il possible de déterminer les 
causes d’un événement, de vérifier une certaine explication, 
entre d’autres ? 

Les difficultés tiennent largement à la confusion, que 
n’évitent pas toujours les meilleurs historiens, entre trois 
questions : Quels actes ont rendu l'événement possible, pro- 
buble, inévitable ? Quelles étaient les intentions des acteurs ?, 
Dans quelle mesure ces actes étaient-ils politiquement, mora- 
lement légitimes * ? Les deux dernières questions ne compor- 
tent pas de réponse rigoureusement vérifiée. On peut discuter 
indéfiniment sur Ja légitimité des demandes faites par le cabi- 
net autrichien à la suite de l’assassinat de l’archiduc. On peut 
discuter indéfiniment sur les intentions dernières des diffé- 
rents hommes d'Etat, à Berlin, Vienne, Londres ou Paris. 
L'interprétation des intentions nous renvoie au paragraphe 
précédent — interprétation des conduites individuelles — avec 
cette spécification que le but prochain est, dans la plupart des 
cus, relativement facile à dégager, mais que le but dernier 
que visait plus ou moins consciemment l’homme d'Etat, prête 
régulièrement à contestation. S’agit-il, cette fois, d’une équi- 
voque interne à la réalité elle-même ou d’une impossibilité de 
vérification ? Comment trancher une pareille alternative ? Du 
fait que la vérification est impossible, le caractère univoque 
de la réalité demeurera, de toute manière, un postulat lui 
aussi invérifiable. Tout ce que l’on peut et doit dire, c’est que 
l’équivoque de la réalité est inégalement accentuée. Les hommes 
d'Etat de Vienne voulaient manifestement donner une rude leçon 
à la Serbie. Quand ils refusèrent d'accepter la réponse serbe 
et ordonnèrent le bombardement de Belgrade, ils donnèrent 
une preuve, qui ne laissait rien à désirer, de leurs intentions 
immédiates. Qu'ils aient souhaité activement ou seulement 
envisagé et accepté la guerre générale, échappera toujours à 
l'historien, et rien ne prouve que cette incertitude soit plus 


“ Il est facile de marquer la portée de cette distinction : l’ultima- 
tum à la Serbie peut être dit illégitime (parce qu'il violait les principes 
du droit des gens, de la souveraineté serbe) ou légitime (parce que le 
gouvernement serbe était indirectement responsable de l'assassinat de 
l’archiduc). La réponse donnée à cette question ne préjuge pas de cette 
autre question : quelles étaient les intentions des ministres de Vienne ? 
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grande que celle des acteurs eux-mêmes en ce qui concerne 
leur propre état de conscience. Mais cette incertitude porte sur 
une recherche pour une part extérieure à celle de l'historien. 
Le juge, le procureur général ou l’avocat, se soucient de peser 
l’exacte responsabilité de chaque acteur, en tenant compte 
non pas seulement de ses actes, mais de ses intentions der- 
nières, voire de ses mobiles conscients et inconscients. Mais 
l'historien, pour l’essentiel, s’en tient aux actes et aux motifs 
et mobiles proches. Dès lors, dans la question des origines 
immédiates de la guerre de 1914, l'interrogation décisive est 
celle que nous avons indiquée en premier lieu : Quels actes 
ont rendu la guerre possible, probable, inévitable ? 
Interrogation futile, étrangère aux véritables historiens, 
iront certains pseudo-positivistes. Si cette interrogation sor- 
tait du champ ouvert à l'historien, on finirait par exclure de 
la connaissance positive ce qui intéresse le plus l’homme 
historique. Manifestement, celui-ci s'interroge sur les respon- 
sabilités immédiates, c’est-à-dire sur les antécédents qui ont 
précipité l'événement lui-même. Mais, dira-t-on, si l’un met 
en cause l’ultimatum autrichien et l’autre la mobilisation 
russe, comment tranchera-t-on ? La difficulté est réelle, mais 
elle est liée à la nature même de l’enquête historique. La 
détermination des causes d’un événement résulte d’une expé- 


* rjence mentale, faute de possibilité d’une expérience phy- 


sique. Logiquement, dire que l’ultimatum autrichien rendait 
la guerre inévitable signifierait que dans tous les cas, la 
situation en juillet 1914 étant donnée, la guerre générale aurait 
éclaté (tous les cas autres que celui qui fut effectif étant conçus 
par l'esprit, identiques dans les données fondamentales, mo- 
difiés seulement en tels ou tels phénomènes épisodiques, tels 


que les attitudes des ministres alliés). 


Une telle évaluation mentale des probabilités, par défini- 
tion, ne comporte pas de rigueur ni, moins encore, de véri- 
fication. Dans l'exemple choisi, l’ultimatum autrichien ren- 
dait certainement la guerre générale possible, il la renduit 

même probable, toute l'incertitude portant sur le degré exact 
de probabilité et sur la légitimité des demandes autrichiennes. 
Hn'ya donc pas, en une telle recherche, de relativité essen- 
tielle du jugement historique : mais l'impossibilité d’une 
vérification autre que mentale, impose à l'historien un effort 
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d'impartialité, de discrimination, qui se révèle le plus sou- 
vent supérieur à ses moyens. 

Plus complexe encore est la recherche lorsqu'elle porte 
non sur les origines immédiates, mais sur les causes lointaines. 
D'où, par exemple, la question tant de fois posée : quel a été 
le rapport entre la guerre de 1914, surgie à l’occasion d’un 
conflit balkanique, et l'expansion des grands pays d'Europe | 
vers les territoires d’outre-mer ? Pour Lénine et les autres, 
théoriciens socialistes de l'impérialisme, les guerres du 
xx° siècle se livrent en Europe, mais elles ont pour origine et 
pour enjeu le partage du monde. 

Nous laissons de côté l'arrière-plan théorique d’une telle 
interprétation qui se rattache à une certaine conception du 
capitalisme, voire de l’histoire humaine tout entière. Nous 
nous tenons sur le plan des faits, de la succession des causes 
et des effets. Est-il possible de déterminer la part de causalité 
qu'il faut attribuer aux rivalités pour les territoires d’outre- 
mer dans le déclenchement de la première guerre mondiale P 

L'occasion de la guerre ayant été tout autre, il faut déter- 
miner si les rivalités coloniales ont contribué, et dans quelle 
mesure, à l'alignement des puissances, à la création d’une 
atmosphère où le conflit passait pour proche, voire à la for- 
mation d’une psychologie belliciste dans les milieux diri- 
geants de tel ou tel pays. On montre sans peine que certaines 
rivalités coloniales ont aggravé les relations entre la France 
et l'Allemagne ou entre la Grande-Bretagne et l'Allemagne. 
Muis, de toute manière, la France ne se serait pas réconciliée 
avec l'Allemagne. Et les rivalités coloniales en Asie mettaient 
surtout aux prises Russie et Grande-Bretagne. En d’autres 
termes, il est difficile de nier que les rivalités lointaines aient 
joué un certain rôle dans les années qui précédèrent l’explo- 
sion, il est plus difficile encore de démontrer qu’elles aient | 
joué un rôle décisif. 

Par quelle méthode pourrait se faire la démonstration 
dans un sens ou dans un autre ? On pourrait montrer que les 
hommes d'Etat allemands ont souhaité la guerre en vue d’une 
redistribution des territoires coloniaux : l’enjeu essentiel de 
la lutte aurait déterminé la conduite consciente des acteurs de 
l'histoire. (Une démonstration analogue imputerait aux diri- 
geants britanniques la volonté claire d’étouffer un rival com- 
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mercial.) Cette démonstration serait la plus convaincante, 
mais elle est aussi la plus invraisemblable : les choses se pré- 
sentent rarement de manière aussi évidente et les acteurs 
n'atteignent guère à une telle clairvoyance sur eux-mêmes et 
sur leurs motifs. On pourrait montrer que les décisions diplo- 
matiques qui contribuèrent le plus à la tension internatio- 
pale, eurent pour origine, directe ou indirecte les rivalités 
coloniales. Par exemple, on dirait que la construction de la 
flotte de haute mer allemande est responsable de la tension 
germano-britannique et que les ambitions coloniales sont à 
l’origine de la politique navale de Guillaume IL. Enfin, on 
pourrait montrer que les rivalités coloniales étaient l’expres- 
sion logique, inévitable, de la lutte entre les économies capi- 
talistes pour des marchés. En ce cas, la nécessité historique 
ne passerait pas nécessairement par la conscience des acteurs 
_— individus ou foules — mais se révélerait dans des événe- 
ments, plus subis que vécus, par les hommes. Ces trois modes 
de démonstration ne sont pas exclusifs l’un de l’autre. Les 
théoriciens de l’impérialisme les ont employés simultanément 
sans les différencier. Dans quelle mesure sont-ils valables ? 

Chacun de ces raisonnements est admissible en lui-même, 
mais le troisième, employé seul, ouvre la porte à l’arbitraire. 
Si les hommes ont pu être menés par un déterminisme qu'ils 

mignoraient, si ce déterminisme a pu ne pas apparaître dans 
les événements parcellaires, l'historien va librement fixer les 
causes ou les prétendues causes. Au cas où les rivalités colo- 
niales ou commerciales auraient été la cause principale de la 
crise diplomatique au début du siècle, puis de la guerre elle- 
même, on devrait retrouver dans la psychologie des hommes 
(grands personnages ou foules) et dans le détail des événements 
l’action de cette cause tenue pour privilégiée. 

Nous ne saurions discuter ici les résultats que donnerait, 
dans l’exemple choisi, l'étude des causes. L'exemple est seule- 
ment destiné à nous faire reconnaître la possibilité ou l’im- 
possibilité de vérification. Or les indications précédentes suf- 

fisent à montrer qu’il n’y a pas de vérification expérimentale 
® (comment reproduire la même situation politico-diplomatique 
en éliminant les rivalités économico-coloniales de manière à 
établir si la guerre aurait éclaté en l'absence de ces rivalités ?) 
La vérification ne saurait être obtenue que par un mélange de 
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raisonnements et de référence aux faits. Et il ne s’agit jamais 
que d’une vérification imparfaite en raison de l’entrecroise-. 
ment des causes et de la quasi-impossibilité d'isoler l’ efficace, 
propre de chacune d'elles. 

Ajoutons-le : on constate en ce cas les limites de la certi- 
tude ou de la vérification, non pas une relativité essentielle à 
la personne ou à la position de l'historien. Il est possible, à 


mon sens, de démontrer objectivement (c'est-à-dire de ma-, 
nière valable pour tous) que les rivalités coloniales ou com" 


merciales n’ont été la cause principale ni des événements de 
la période 1910-1914 ni de la psychologie des acteurs. La 
démonstration n’emportera pas la conviction de tous parce 
qu’elle est complexe, sur certains points marquée de quelque 
équivoque, mais elle relève logiquement de la connaissance 
scientifique. 

On objectera probablement que celui qui adhère à une 
conception philosophique, comme le matérialisme historique, 


inclinera spontanément à mettre l’accent sur les causes éco-« 
nomiques de la guerre mondiale — ce que nous admettrons 


sans difficulté. Le problème devient philosophique, dès que 
l’on franchit l’étape supplémentaire : une fois adoptée la phi- 


losophie matérialiste de l’histoire, l’explication de la guerre: 


de 1914 par des causes économiques ne s’impose-t-elle pas ? 
Et l’adoption d’une certaine philosophie de l’histoire est-elle 
d'ordre scientifique ? Les philosophies de l’histoire prêtent- 
elles ou non à vérification ? 


+ 
+ * 


4. Nous en venons ainsi à un problème de portée consi- 


dérable, que nous pouvons seulement poser et non résoudre. 
Les interprétations d'ensemble de l’histoire comportent-elles 
ou non une vérification ? 

La réponse me paraît, dans ses grandes lignes, assez sim- 


ple : toute proposition comporte une vérification, confirma-* 


tion ou infirmation, conforme à sa nature propre. L’explica- 
tion des guerres du xx° siècle par les rivalités coloniales, elles- 
mêmes liées au capitalisme des monopoles, est d'ordre scien- 
tifique et, par conséquent peut être démontrée ou réfutée. Toute 
philosophie qui poserait le primat causal ou l’action prédo- 
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minante, dans l’histoire ou à une certaine époque, d’une cer- 
taine espèce de phénomènes, se prête à une vérification dans 
les mêmes limites et au même titre qu’une proposition parti- 
culière relative à l'explication causale d’un certain événement. 

Il n’en va plus de même, évidemment, si le primat des 
rapports de production appartient à un ordre tout autre que 
celui des causes. Que l’on tienne les rapports de production 
pour le fait dominant d’où résultent les traits essentiels de 
l'existence humaine ou qui détermine les différents types de 
sociétés : ce primat de l'infrastructure sera-t-il encore sou- 
mis, même théoriquement, à une vérification scientifique P 
Tout au plus pourra-t-on établir par observation jusqu’à quel 
point, effectivement, des rapports de production, d’un carac- 
tère donné, entraînent nécessairement une organisation sociale 
et une manière de vivre déterminée. Mais le résultat de cette 
enquête positive laisse entière l'incertitude philosophique. Que 
l'essence de l’homme est le travail, que par conséquent les 
instruments et le mode d'organisation du travail sont l’objet 
par excellence de la curiosité historique ou encore que la 
propriété privée est l’origine de l’aliénation humaine, que 
par suite la révolution, supprimant la propriété privée, est 
l'objectif suprême de l’activité humaine, ces propositions ne 
sont pas, ou ne sont que dans une mesure limitée, scienti- 
“fiques. Elles sont liées à une attitude à l'égard de la société 
actuelle, voire à l’égard de l’existence humaine. Elles n’échap- 
pent pas à la discussion philosophique, mais elles échappent, 
prises globalement, à la vérification scientifique. 

La distinction que nous venons d'esquisser simplifie 
grandement une réalité extrêmement complexe. La vérifica- 
tion par expérience mentale qui s'applique aux relations cau- 
sales, présente des similitudes apparentes avec la discussion 
philosophique relative aux conceptions d'ensemble. La seule 
opposition, authentiquement claire, est celle entre l’impor- 
tance humaine, par référence aux valeurs propres de l’histo- 
rien, et l'efficacité causale d’un certain phénomène. Toute 
conception de l'efficacité causale relève de l’analyse positive, 
toute conception de l'importance humaine ou de la valeur 
n’est pas accessible à une telle analyse. Mais une inter- 
prétation globale de l’histoire comporte toujours, en propor- 
tions variables, l’un et l’autre éléments, ce qui explique pour- 


! 
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quoi historiens et philosophes ne se lassent pas — et toujours | 
en vain — de réfuter le matérialisme historique. 

Jamais les arguments n’ont ébranlé les croyants. Dès 
qu’il s’agit de l’histoire prise globalement et de sa significa- 
tion pour l’homme, notre ignorance est aussi grande que notre 
désir de savoir est vif. Il est vrai que certains mouvements 
généraux sont bien visibles, à certains égards même plus 
faciles à saisir que le détail des événements. La formules, 
d’Auguste Comte, sur l’ensemble mieux connu que le détail, 
a une validité partielle. Mais il s’agit d’ensembles limités. 
Dès qu’il s’agit de l’ensemble d’une culture, les synthèses sont 
aussi séduisantes qu'incertaines; a fortiori, dès que l’on accède: 
à ce qu’on appelle aujourd’hui sens de l’histoire, en parti- 
culier de l’histoire totale. Sans doute suffit-il d’adhérer à une 
religion ou à une philosophie systématique pour savoir quel 
est le sens final de l’histoire. Mais, en ce cas, le sens est anté- 
rieur au devenir, le devenir est jugé par les valeurs de l’histo- 
rien et l’homme historique n’est pas l’esclave d’un devenir 
qu'il redoute. Seules les philosophies du type hégéliano- 
marxiste font de l'Histoire l’instance suprême, prétendent en 
tirer la loi de notre action sans s’apercevoir que dans la mesure 
où l'Histoire est la révélation progressive de l’absolu, l’indi- 
vidu historique serait, par définition, incapable de la saisir 
tout entière et, par suite, d'en apercevoir la signification 
ultime. À moins que la situation du philosophe ne soit, par 
miracle, celle où pour la première fois l'humanité soit capable 
d’embrasser d’un coup l’ensemble de son itinéraire; miracle 
qui susciterait l'inquiétude de l’homme de bon sens mais qui 
n'arrive pas à ébranler l’assurance des philosophes dans leur 
retraite ou des politiques sur leur tribune, qui se sont insti- 
tués, une fois pour toutes, confidents de la Providence histo- 
rique. 


Paris. 


La vérification de la valeur du pronostic 
en Psychologie appliquée 


par J.-M. FAvERGE 


Les lignes qui suivent ont pour objet de montrer 


l'importance et la difficulté de la vérification en psychologie 


appliquée. 

Le sujet est très vaste et, afin de nous limiter, nous trai- 
tons plus particulièrement le cas de la validation du pronostic 
fait par le psychologue à la suite d’un examen. Dans une pre- 
mière partie, nous exposons l’état actuel de la question; dans 
une deuxième partie, nous essayons de dégager les idées essen- 
tielles d’une théorie du pronostic et d’expliquer les raisons 
des difficultés rencontrées en pratique. Pour comprendre cette 


“deuxième partie, il est nécessaire de connaître quelques aspects 


élémentaires de la méthode statistique. 


Une étude de psychologie appliquée mérite le qualificatif 
de scientifique si elle comprend les trois étapes suivantes : 
expression d’une hypothèse, expérimentation, contrôle de 


l'hypothèse à partir des résultats de l’expérimentation. Cette 


dernière étape est particulièrement importante et on peut dire 
qu'il n’y a pas de science là où il n'y a pas de sanction. 
Ce n’est que depuis une date relativement récente que 


l’on a introduit la méthode scientifique en psychologie et, 


depuis, on a vu s’écrouler l'édifice de la théorie des facultés 
qui paraissait construit sur des fondements inébranlables. 
La plupart des gens pensent encore qu'ils se comprennent 
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lorsque dans la conversation ils emploient des mots tels que : 


attention, imagination et adresse. La crise, qui a été provo- | 
quée par cette nécessité de reviser les concepts, a été d'autant 


plus grave et d'autant plus longue que ces concepts appaz 


raissaient comme plus évidents, de signification plus claire et 


plus solidement établis. 
Chacun de nous porte avec lui un bagage de certitudes 


qui risqueraient fort de s’évanouir à l'épreuve de l'expéri-, 


mentation. 
Le directeur d’un service de psychologie me racontait 
récemment comment on fut profondément étonné et troublé 


dans son laboratoire lorsqu'on traita statistiquement les résul= 


tats recueillis pendant une année d’examens cliniques. Les 
examinateurs avaient une opinion ferme qu'ils s'étaient faite 
durant leur travail. L'analyse statistique fit s’écrouler cette 
opinion. Cette anecdote jette même un doute sur la valeur de 
l'expérience clinique qui, dit-on, traduit une statistique impli: 
cite, mais dans laquelle les éléments et leur sommation ris- 
quent fort d’avoir été altérés par le jugement de l’homme et 
par la projection d’une forme de pensée a priori. 

Voici un autre exemple que A. Ombredane se plaît à 
citer: 

En 1948, nous avons réalisé une expérience dont le but 
était l'étude critique de la valeur du pronostic émis par 
des psychotechniciens employant la méthode d'appréciation du 
comportement qui fut répandue sous l'influence de Carrard. 
Chacun des 72 sujets fut examiné par deux psychotechniciens 
et, après chaque examen, un pronostic fut donné sur dix 


rubriques. L'étude des accords et des désaccords entre psycho“ 
techniciens jumelés montre que pour cinq rubriques les | 
répartitions des nombres d’accords et de désaccords étaient de’! 


celles que l’on aurait obtenues par le seul jeu du hasard, par 


exemple, en remplaçant les examens de chaque sujet par le 
lancer de deux pièces de monnaie, les accords étant figurés | 


par l’arrivée de deux piles ou de deux faces et le désaccord parñ 


l'arrivée d’une pile et d’une face. Mais ce n’est pas encore sur 
ce résultat que nous voulons attirer l'attention. On a demandé 
ensuite aux psychotechniciens d'indiquer les rubriques pour 


lesquelles ils estimaient avoir eu le jugement le plus sûr. Il 


s’est trouvé que les trois rubriques venant en tête apparte- 
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naient au groupe des cinq rubriques dont nous venons de 
parler. Ainsi donc, le sentiment de plus grande sécurité s’est 
attaché aux jugements les plus douteux. 

Donnons enfin un dernier exemple lui aussi emprunté à 
l’une de nos études. Dans un contrôle de validité de pronostic 
d'examen psychotechnique, nous avons mis en corrélation la 
réussite à l'examen de fin d'apprentissage et, d’une part, le 
pronostic émis avant apprentissage, d'autre part, le résultat 
dans des épreuves objectives. Les notes utilisées étaient celles 
des élèves de 17 sections d'apprentissage de métiers du bâti- 
ment; l'examen psychotechnique comprenait les épreuves 
objectives, dont nous avons parlé, et un entretien. 

Les calculs ont montré que la validité des seules épreuves 
objectives était plus forte que celle du pronostic qui est fondé 
sur l’ensemble de l'examen. Ainsi, le jugement du sélection- 
neur, son sens clinique, c’est-à-dire la part de l'examen en 
laquelle il a le plus confiance, n’ont servi qu’à abaisser la 
valeur prédictive. 

Ces exemples font ressortir la nécessité de la vérification 
en psychologie appliquée. Le drame réside dans le fait qu'en 
pratique, cette vérification n’est pas toujours possible. Dans 
certains domaines, on sait vérifier et on peut vérifier. L’atti- 
tude du spécialiste est alors faite de méfiance pour tout ce qui 
Mu'est pas validé, de prudence dans l'interprétation, de mo- 
destie devant l'étendue de ses connaissances. Il avance pas à 
pas avec la crainte constante de trébucher. Dans d’autres 
domaines, on ne sait pas ou bien on ne peut pas vérifier. Je 
citerai, comme exemple, le problème de la validation du 
Rorschach. Des volumes entiers ont été écrits au sujet de cette 
épreuve, ils ne tiendraient peut-être pas dans une bibliothèque 
et cependant on se pose toujours la question de savoir com- 
ment on pourrait contrôler les indications que l’on extrait des 
protocoles *. On conçoit que, dans ces domaines, l'attitude du 
_ spécialiste soit plus audacieuse lorsqu'il a su oublier qu'il 
… pouvait y avoir l’entrave du contrôle. 

Dans le cas particulier des examens psychotechniques, 
® on retrouve ces deux attitudes. D'une part, on valide des tests 
objectifs en regard de critères de valeur professionnelle et, 


1 Voir, par exemple, Leonard I. Scaweer, Rorschach validation: 
Some methodological aspects (Psychological Bulletin, novembre 1950). 
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pour le faire, on calcule des coefficients de corrélation. On | 
exprime Ja conclusion de l'examen sous forme très condensée. | 
el très sobre, de préférence métrique, en termes d'aptitude au 
travail. D'autre part, comme il est de pratique générale pour 
les examens de cadres, on décrit, de la façon la plus complète, 
la personnalité du sujet en termes psychologiques quelquefois 
empruntés à la psychanalyse ou à telle ou telle théorie du 


caractère. Il faut dire que de telles conclusions ont une grande» 


valeur commerciale. Elles donnent à l'utilisateur l'impression 
qu’ «il en a pour son argent » et que l'examen a été fait de | 
manière sérieuse et approfondie. Il ne se rend pas toujours | 
compte que tel libellé pourrait s'appliquer à tout le monde, 
que celui-ci plus audacieux est atténué à la ligne suivante 
par un correctif, que cet autre est à un niveau si profond de 
la personnalité que même une introspection particulièrement 
subtile ne pourrait le contrôler, que ce dernier est à la fois 
chargé de vérité ou d’erreur suivant les circonstances de la vie. 


On ne peut pas lui demander d’avoir analysé l’art de la tireusew, 


_ de cartes. 

Le lecteur qui regrettera cette absence de vérification 
demandera qu’on indique des méthodes de contrôle suffi- 
samment souples pour être d'utilisation très large ou tout au 
moins que l’on précise les difficultés méthodologiques de la 
validation. C’est pour répondre à ce dernier souhait que nous 
présentons maintenant une théorie du pronostic. 


Il 


LES TROIS VARIABLES 


Lorsque l'on désire vérifier la valeur d’un pronostic, il 
faut préciser trois variables : 


:| 
' 


La variable « examen » +. Elle a trait aux données recueil. 


lies pendant l’examen du sujet et qui sont utilisées pour éta- 
blir le pronostic. On pourrait, dans une certaine mesure, 
l'appeler diagnostic; 

La variable « pronostic » X qui est une fonction de x. 
Elle est de la même nature que la variable critère LE 


Te are 4 à 


| 
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La variable « critère » x, qui a trait à ce qu'on a voulu 
pronostiquer pour le sujet à partir du diagnostic x. 


Par exemple, on a examiné un candidat à un certain 
poste, on a décelé chez lui une bonne intelligence (variable x); 
on a, en conséquence, pronostiqué une bonne réussite dans 
le poste (variable X). En réalité, après un certain temps d’oc- 
cupation du poste, on a constaté qu'il ne réussissait que médio- 
crement (variable x;). 

Ces trois variables sont des variables aléatoires en ce sens 
que le sujet est considéré comme un individu pris au hasard 
dans une certaine population. Elles peuvent être de natures 
diverses : ainsi, la variable est continue dans le cas où elle 
représente une mesure ou une note dans une épreuve ou la 
note globale dans une batterie d'épreuves. 

Lorsqu'elle est discontinue, on peut distinguer deux 
éventualités : 


Ou bien les valeurs possibles de la variable ne sont même 
pas ordonnées, par exemple, lorsqu'il s’agit de la variable 
aléatoire aux deux alternatives : homme, femme; 

Ou bien on a une variable d’intervalles qui résulte théo- 
riquement d’une division d’une échelle en classes successives. 
Exemple : intelligence faible, moyenne, bonne. Pratiquement, 
on sait seulement dans quelle classe on se trouve. Les valeurs 
possibles de la variable sont alors ordonnées. 


PRINCIPES DE DÉTERMINATION DU PRONOSTIC 


Le psychologue ayant examiné un sujet doit émettre un 
pronostic X à partir des résultats de l'examen x. Il doit 
connaître la nature de la fonction 


X— j (x) 


qui assure au pronostic la plus grande valeur. Cette notion 
de valeur au pronostic conduit alors à se fonder sur l’un ou 


l’autre des deux principes suivants : 
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1. Principe du maximum de vraisemblance 


La loi de fréquence aux deux variables x et x, permet de 
déterminer les répartitions partielles de x, pour les différentes 


valeurs de x. Etant donnée une valeur de x, on a donc les vrai, 


semblances des différentes valeurs de x,. Le principe du maxi- 
mum de vraisemblance s’énonce ainsi : La valeur de X asso- 
ciée à une valeur de x est la valeur de x, la plus vraisemblable. 


Appelant pronostics erronés toutes les valeurs de X diffé-, 


rentes de la valeur expérimentale de x,, on peut voir que (théo- 
rème de Rao) l’utilisation du principe du maximum de vrai- 
semblance assure le minimum de pronostics erronés. 

On peut faire la critique suivante au principe précédent : 
Tous les pronostics erronés ne représentent pas une erreur 
d'égale importance et les erreurs graves sont mises sur le 
même pied que les erreurs légères. Pour éviter cette critique, 
on peut déterminer le pronostic à partir d'un autre principe 
que nous appelons « principe du minimum de gravité des 
erreurs ». 


2. Principe du minimum de gravité des erreurs 


Supposons qu'on sache apprécier la gravité d’une erreur 


et soit e(x,, X) la gravité de l’erreur d’avoir pronostiqué X”! 


alors que la valeur expérimentale est x,. On a 
€ (To, To) — 0. 
Le principe conduit à déterminer la fonction X—#f(x) 
de façon à minimiser la somme 
Le(s, X)V(x, 2) 


où V(x, x) représente la vraisemblance que la valeur expé- 
rimentale du critère soit x, lorsque la valeur de la variable 
examen est æ. 


Application des principes dans le cas où la variable x, 
est continue 


Considérons la distribution de x, pour une valeur de x. 
Le premier principe conduit à prendre pour X la valeur 


| 
Î 
1 


| 
| 
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modale de cette distribution. Appliquons le deuxième prin- 
cipe en posant 


e(t, X) = (rx, — X}°. 


On voit alors que la somme à minimiser est le deuxième mo- 
ment de la distribution calculé à partir de l’origine X. On 
sait qu'il est minimum lorsque X est la moyenne. Ainsi 
donc, en supposant que la gravité des erreurs varie comme 
le carré de l'écart entre le pronostic et la valeur expérimen- 
tale, les deux principes sont équivalents si la moyenne et le 
mode des distributions partielles de x, à x constant sont 
confondus. 


CONDITION NÉCESSAIRE 
À LAQUELLE DOIT SATISFAIRE LE PRONOSTIC 


Supposons que l'on raffine la variable critère en 
augmentant le nombre des valeurs possibles de x,. Une telle 
opération ne doit pas bouleverser le pronostic. On concevrait 
difficilement que, si le pronostic est « réussite moyenne », 
il ne soit plus «réussite moyenne plus » ou « réussite 
moyenne moins », lorsqu'on divise l'échelon « réussite 
moyenne » en deux. 

On peut montrer que le principe de maximum de vrai- 
 semblance n’est pas compatible avec cette condition néces- 
saire. Supposons, par exemple, qu’à une valeur de x, variable 
examen, correspondent les vraisemblances suivantes des cinq 
possibilités de la variable critère 1, : 


Te 0 CNE EPP ee LE 
Réussite difficile . . . . 28 % 
Réussite normale . . . . 40 % 
Bone FéUSIeR TV 2 LR UIO"É 
Très bonne réussite . . . 5 % 


_ On fera le pronostic d’une réussite normale. Divisons cet éche- 
Jon de la variable critère en deux échelons dont les vraisem- 


 blances sont : 


Réussite normale plus . . 25 % 
Réussite normale moins. . 15 % 
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Cette opération nous conduirait à pronostiquer maintenant. 
une réussite difficile. On voit donc que tout pronostic fait à. 
partir du principe du maximum de vraisemblance est de valeur | 
douteuse. 4 
Considérons maintenant le cas du pronostic émis en utili- 
sant le principe du minimum de gravité des erreurs et suppo- 
sons que 
e(t, X) = (0 — X)°. 
On minimise la quantité 
St —X) V(m, 2) 


en égalant à zéro sa dérivée par rapport à X. 
X est donc défini par 


D (2, — XIV (ET) US 


X est donc la moyenne de la distribution partielle de x. 
pour la valeur de x considérée. 

Cette moyenne est bien indépendante de la façon dont! 
l'échelle est subdivisée, à condition toutefois que les valeurs 
de x, soient les moyennes relatives aux tranches correspon-« 
dantes de l’échelle subdivisée. Le pronostic est alors celui qui 
est obtenu par l’utilisation de la ligne de régression. Adopter” 
le principe revient à employer la méthode des moindres carrés. 


LA VALEUR DU PRONOSTIC 


L'expression de la validité du pronostic dépend du prin-. 
cipe sur lequel il est fondé. Le principe du maximum de“! 
vraisemblance conduit à prendre comme indice de validité le | 
pourcentage d'accord dont nous avons déjà fait ailleurs la 
critique *. Le principe du minimum de gravité des erreurs” 
conduit au coefficient de corrélation lorsque la gravité des” 
erreurs est exprimée par (æ—X)}*. 


? J.-M. FAvERGE, Introduction aux méthodes statistiques en psycho=s 
logie appliquée, p. 124. 
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II 
En conclusions : 


1° Avant de vouloir établir un pronostic, il faut bien pré- 
ciser les valeurs possibles des variables + et x, et connaître la 
répartition aux deux variables (x, x,). Il faut donc disposer 
d’un nombre aussi grand que possible de couples de valeurs 
(x, æ) obtenues expérimentalement. 

2° On doit ensuite introduire, si possible, une métrique 
pour la variable x, fondée sur la notion de gravité des erreurs 
et non pas, comme il est coutume de le faire, sur l'hypothèse 
de normalité. 
3° Le pourcentage d’accord, indice de validité déduit du 


"principe de maximum de vraisemblance, ne doit pas être 


utilisé. 

4° Dans le cas où l’on ne peut définir une loi de gravité 
des erreurs, le problème d'exprimer le pronostic et de contrô- 
ler sa validité, reste sans solution générale. L’habitude qui 
consiste à utiliser des indices tels que le coefficient de contin- 
cence, le coefficient d'association ou le coefficient de colliga- 
tion est mauvaise. On pourra lire, à ce sujet, un intéressant 


…arlicle de À. Lubin :. 


5° L’impossibilité de faire un contrôle sérieux des pro- 
nostics qui figurent dans les conclusions des examens psycho- 
logiques écrites sous forme libre et dont nous avons parlé plus 
haut est donc manifeste. 


Paris. 


3 À, Lupin, Linear and non linear discriminating functions (Br. J. 
Ps. Stat. section, juin 1950). 
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Sur une interprétation de Parménide 
par Heidegger 


par R. CAMPBEIL 


L'idée que la connaissance n’est pas du tout ce qui nous fait saisir 
l'Etre, mais exactement au contraire ce qui nous en sépare, nous appa- 
“raît aujourd’hui comme spécifiquement kantienne :. Selon Heidegger 
(qui porte d’ailleurs grand intérêt à Kant) c’est chez les philosophes pré- 
socratiques qu'il faut aller chercher cette idée dans ce qu’elle a d’original, 
pour «se retrouver », comme il dit, en présence d’une conception vrai- 
ment philosophique, « véritable », de la vérité. En effet, depuis Socrate, 
et surtout depuis Aristote, la vérité est devenue l’ôuotwotc : « l’adaequatia 
rei et intellectus ». Ainsi, c’est donc à Parménide, à Thalès et à Anaxa- 
gore qu'il faut faire appel pour obtenir les premières traces d’une 
ontologie authentique. 

Nietzsche nourrissait déjà la même affection pour Anaximandre et 
Héraclite et le même ressentiment contre Socrate, qu'il considérait 
comme « le fossoyeur de l’audace métaphysique », « de la majesté hiéra- 
tique, du philosophe prêtre et roi». C’est que Nietzsche et Heidegger 
haïssent, de manière différente sans doute, mais tous deux très ardem- 
ment, la réflexion morale et surtout l’universalisme de la Raison. Et 
ainsi Heidegger semble-t-il ne pas faillir à cet idéal du germanisme 
que Nietzsche posait en termes passionnés ? : « Nous en revenons enfin 
aujourd’hui à ces interprétations fondamentales de l'univers que 
l'Esprit grec a inventées par le moyen d’Anaximandre, d’Héraclite, de 
Parménide, d'Empédocle, de Démocrite et d’Anaxagore. Nous devenons 
plus grecs de jour en jour; d’abord, bien entendu, dans nos concepts 
et nos jugements, comme si nous n'étions que des fantômes grécisants; 
mais un jour, espérons-le, nous deviendrons physiquement des Grecs. 
C'est là, Çç’a toujours été là ce que j'espère du germanisme. » 

Ce dont Nietzsche loue le plus Thalès et Anaximandre, c’est de 


s'être d’abord consacrés à la science, puis de s'être affranchis de cette” 


science, ce qui est, dit-il, la marque distinctive des esprits philoso- 
phiques. La science se précipite sans choix, sans délicatesse, sur tout 


1 M. de Gandillac a noté qu'on trouve cette idée, sous diverses formes, déja n 


au moyen âge, en particulier chez Nicolas de Cues, et même chez saint Augustin. 


? Les origines de la philosophie à l’époque de la tragédie grecque, (tome XV,” 


p. 419), Ed. Gallimard. 
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ce qui est connaissable avec le besoin aveugle de tout connaître à tout 
prix. La philosophie au contraire est toujours sur la piste de ce qui 
mérite d'être su. « Le savoir de Thalès et d’Anaximandre, a dit Aristote, 
peut à juste titre être appelé rare, surprenant, ardu, divin, mais inutile 
parce qu'aucun d'eux ne s’est soucié des biens de ce monde. » 

On reconnaît ici un thème favori de Heidegger qui s’est acharné 
tout au long de son œuvre après cette «curiosité », cette aspiration 
gloutonne à une vérité « inauthentique », celle de « l’étant » (Seiendes), 
qui se substitue à la vérité de l’Etre auquel elle ne saurait accéder. Cet 
Etre (Sein) est une présence originellement cachée, une présence qui 
«est comme si elle n'était pas »; mais justement, selon lui, le propre 
de l’homme c’est de faire surgir cette présence dans le monde. L'’Etre 
ne peut être révélé que par l’homme, et de même la vérité; d’ailleurs 
Etre et Vérité jaillissent ensemble (Sein und Wahrheit sind gleichur- 
spränglich); l’homme, dit Heidegger, dans sa lettre à Jean Beaufret, 
est le gardien de l’Etre, ou son berger (Hirt des Seins) celui dont la 
fonction est de veiller sur l'être, et dont, d’ailleurs, toute l’existence est 
conditionnée par cette fonction : celui dont l’Etre est la condition. 

Pourtant à cette espèce de vérité, l'Homme, et en particulier 
l'Homme moderne, a substitué une autre sorte de vérité décadente, 
objectivée (vérité dans le jugement) à laquelle correspond un être 
dérivé : le « Seiende » mondain. Il est possible néanmoins d'éprouver 
le « Sein» véritable, qui jaillirait en même temps que la vérité véri- 
table, et c’est précisément à quoi, selon Heidegger, ont réussi les Pré- 
socratiques. Depuis ces philosophes, l'humanité a oublié l’Etre. « Elle 
complète, dit-il dans Vom Wesen der Wahrheït, son monde à partir de 
ses besoins et de ses intentions les plus récentes, et le remplit de ses 
projets et de ses calculs. C’est à ceux-ci qu'il emprunte ses mesures; aussi 
se mesure-t-il mal, et cela d’autant plus gravement qu'il se prend exclu- 
sivement lui-même, en tant que sujet, pour mesure de tout étant 5,» 
7 C’est cette familiarité avec les choses, ce voisinage amical avec elles 

que Heidegger retrouve dans la philosophie des premiers Grecs, fami- 
liarité, confiance mutuelle que les modernes ont complètement per- 
dues“, au point qu'ils en commettent une erreur sur le sens même du 
mot «philosophe » : othosozos ne signifie pas «ami de la sagesse », 
comme chacun le croit, mais « qui s’y connaît en amitié » (avec les 
choses). 

Voilà sans doute une boutade étymologique qui n’est pas devenue 
célèbre sans avoir indigné de bons et consciencieux philologues. Mais 
Heidegger nous dit lui-même qu'il se soucie peu de respecter les inter- 
prétations étymologiques traditionnelles; et les fragments qui nous 
restent des philosophes présocratiques ne lui ont même servi, au 
‘ contraire, qu’à battre en brêche les explications habituelles qu'on en 

a données. C'est à leur occasion qu'il renverse les formules usuelles, il 
nie ce que l'usage a cru rendre évident, un peu de la même manière 
_ que Lautréamont dans ses Poésies. 

Ses intentions révolutionnaires à l'égard des étymologies se sont 

exercées et manifestées souvent dans ses livres et dans les cours qu’il 


3 Traduction de M. de Waelhens, p. 95. ; 
4 Heidegger évoque cette familiarité dans le début de son cours sur Anaxi- 


mandre. 
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professait à Fribourg avant la guerre. Ses commentaires sur Anaxi- | 
mandre, Héraclite, Parménide, dont on conteste qu'ils puissent jeter 
des lumières sur les philosophes grecs, éclairent du moins et très | 
notablement sa conception de l’Etre. On est, sans doute, très tenté, en, 
les lisant d'appliquer à leur auteur le fameux jugement de Charles. 

Andler sur Nietzsche : « Ce qu'il comprend d'eux est peu de choses 
auprès de ce qu'il y met; quand il dit « Anaximandre » ou « Empé- 

docle », c’est Nietzsche qu'il faut entendre; quand il parle de Schopen- 


hauer, c’est encore de Nietzsche. » 


Mais précisément Heidegger n'en demande pas davantage lorsqu'il. | 
déclare : « Es handelt sich bei dieser Interpretation nicht darum ob dass 
wovon hier die Rede ist, in irgend einen Sinne wesentlich wird. 
Solange das nicht der Fall ist, ist die Frage, ob die Interpretation, 
richtig oder falsch ist, ganz belanglos. » 


Il expose d’ailleurs longuement les idées générales qui doivent pré, 
sider à ces interprétations et signale en particulier deux erreurs essen-"h 
tielles commises habituellement par les exégètes de ces textes : 


1° Une première absurdité consiste à tenir compte du fait que les 
penseurs grecs sont les premiers philosophes (chronologiquement par- 
lant) et que, par conséquent, il faut s’attendre à trouver chez eux une 
pensée qui débute, avec tout ce que cela peut comporter de gauche ou 
d’enfantin. Maïs c’est impliquer ainsi qu'il peut y avoir progrès dans 
la saisie de l’Etre, c’est s’imaginer que cette saisie peut s’opérer par 
des procédés techniques, où le progrès de la science interviendrait. C’est 
confondre la vérité de l’Etre avec celle de l’Etant, c’est commettre 
le contresens fondamental de la philosophie. Parménide n'est pas plus 
débutant dans cette recherche que Hegel ou que Heidegger eux-mêmes. 

2° Si cette faute énorme est commise pourtant, même par des phi- 
losophes, c’est que ceux-ci justement n’ont pas voulu considérer qu'avec 
Anaximandre, Empédocle et Héraclite, ils avaient affaire aussi à des” 
philosophes. C’est qu'ils les prennent pour des physiciens, des savants, 
des astronomes. Selon Heidegger, ces gens ne se sont jamais occupés * 
que d'’ontologie et c’est par des textes (par ses propres interprétations 
de ces textes) qu'il tente de l’établir. À 


Son commentaire d'Anaximandre, professé en 1933, a été modifié” 
puis publié récemment dans Holzwege. C’est sur celui de Parménide 
que nous voudrions insister, car on y retrouve les points fondamentaux, “| 
et devenus célèbres de sa pensée. 


Dans ses cours, à Fribourg, avant la guerre, Heidegger est revenu 1 
bien souvent sur Parménide dont «l'Etre» qu’on pourrait qualifier - 
de «pur» pour l’opposer à l'existant, est sans doute celui même que 
Hegel place à l’origine de la dialectique, ou celui qui précède la parole 
créatrice de la genèse, ou celui dont Heidegger lui-même parle dans” 
L'Essence de la vérité. Nous voudrions seulement insister ici sur un 
point particulièrement intéressant de son commentaire de Parménide, 
relatif au Prologue et aux premiers fragments. Heidegger attache une” 
importance particulière à ce prologue, réagissant par là contre une tra-* 
dition assez admise et selon laquelle il ne constituerait qu’une présen- - 


tation «symbolique » du texte (mais qui, en tout cas, pose quelques » 
questions aux commentateurs). 
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Le passage significatif et inquiétant du Prologue de « Hept Puséwe » 
est celui où la déesse dit au poète : 


Xosw dé ce ndvra rubéohat 
AEv ’AAnôeine ebxuxAéos éroeuie %rop 
ei A U _ A ” ’ 
nôe Boorüv doëae, tats oùx Ev! miodts &Anôtc. 


: Ainsi la déesse déclare au poète qu'il devra s'initier aussi aux opi- 
nions des mortels, alors qu’elle semblerait lui indiquer, pour la Vérité, 
un chemin qui systématiquement le dissuade des croyances de l’homme 
(Boorwy GdEcu). 

On à émis plusieurs hypothèses à propos de cette sorte de contra- 
diction dans le langage de la déesse. 


D'abord Nietzsche explique ce fait en rappelant que, dans la pre- 
mière partie de sa vie, Parménide a été très probablement le disciple 
d'Anaximandre. Ce n’est que plus tard que, « saisi du frisson glacial 
de l’abstraction, il formula sa théorie de l’Etre ». Cependant, ajoute 
Nietzsche, « il ne semble pas avoir perdu toute tendresse envers l'enfant 
vigoureux et bien conformé de sa jeunesse ». Et c’est pour cette raison 
qu'il aurait maintenu le passage consacré aux opinions des mortels, 
auxquelles ses croyances nouvelles donnent le démenti : « Sentiment 
humain, dit Nietzsche, chez une nature complètement pétrifiée par la 
raideur logique et transformée en machine à penser. » Nietzsche n'aime 
pas la pensée sans parfum des Eléates, «sans parfum, sans couleur, 
“sans âme et sans forme ». Et il pense que cette concession à l’égard des 
Bporwv Ô0Ea prouve que Parménide était tout de même encore grec. 


D’autres commentateurs, et les plus nombreux, disent qu'il faut 
voir dans ces « opinions » des allusions aux doctrines en cours à l’époque, 
en particulier à celles des Pythagoriciens, et aussi à celle d’Héraclite. 
Telle est, par exemple, la conclusion de Burnet, qui allègue que, d’ail- 
leurs, Parménide avait eu un maître pythagoricien. Mais déjà Simpli- 
cius disait qu'il ne fallait pas voir dans ces «opinions des mortels » 
selon Parménide, des choses absolument fausses, mais seulement les 
résultats fournis par les organes des sens, opposés à la Raison pure. 
Sextus, lui, interprète les chars qui mènent Parménide vers les portes 
de la vérité comme représentant justement ces organes des sens. Ce 
n’est qu'arrivé aux portes de la vérité que Parménide tourne le dos à 
… ces organes trompeurs; mais il n’est aucun doute, que, sans eux, il ne 
serait pas parvenu jusqu'aux dites portes. Aussi est-il juste qu'il leur 
accorde quelque attention et étudie tout de même ces « opinions » 
auxquelles il doit quelque chose. C’est cette interprétation qui se rap- 
proche le plus de celle adoptée par Heidegger, car elle suppose, a priori, 

comme lui, qu’il ne faut pas voir là le rappel de doctrines alors en 
| cours à l’époque et que Parménide aurait cherché à réfuter. 


| Cornford pense et l’on verra qu'il est, par certains points au moins, 
_ d’acord avec Heidegger, que les chemins contre lesquels le lecteur est 
… prévenu sont au nombre de deux, et que ces deux voies ne symbolisent 

pas deux doctrines en cours, mais deux manières de penser; l’une la 
voie du non-être, absolument impensable, l’autre, celle des mortels, 
qui est celle où l'on postule à la fois l'être et le non-être. Il 
ne semble pas, selon Parménide, qu'il y ait de pont possible entre cette 

voie des mortels et celle de la vérité logique, mais il admet que tout 
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n'est pas mauvais dans cette dernière et que, même si elle n’est qu’une | 
affabulation, elle vaut bien au moins autant que celle de ces autres” 
penseurs qui, eux, prennent leur affabulation pour la vérité. C'était | 
d’ailleurs, là aussi, déjà, à peu près, le point de vue d’Aristote lui-», 
même. 
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Tout d’abord, il s’agit d’un chemin et, avec précision, de celui qui 
conduit Parménide chez la déesse. C’est un chemin où il s’est engagé des 
sa propre initiative et non sous l’attirance de quelque enchantement | 
mystique : 6sov *’ ext Ouuôs ixivot (aussi loin que me poussait mon 
élan). Ici l’optatif ixtvor est fréquentatif et signifie qu’il peut y avoir 
répétition du chemin, autant de fois qu’on voudra, qu'il ne s’agit pas 
d’un parcours. Le mot essentiel ici est fuvu5s . Heidegger propose de le 
traduire par un mot de vieil allemand : muot, qu’on trouve dans des. 
mots tels que Langmuot, Schewermuot, Hochgemuot, ainsi que dans 
l'expression « zu mute sein » (être d'humeur à). Mut signifie, ici, aussi 
bien « Gesinnung » que « Stimmung ». Mais il importe d’y voir aussi 
l'évocation d’une sorte de direction vers quelque chose, d'orientation 
vers quelque chose, acception que Kant lui-même a retenue. Le mot 
Gemut actuel a perdu ce sens, mais dans le 6vuos grec, il ne semble 
pas qu’il soit douteux, pour Heidegger, qu'il faille trouver une allusion 
à ce que aujourd'hui on appelle « intentionnalité ». 

M. Levinas, parlant de l’intentionnalité de Husserl, dit qu’elle n’a 
été pensée jusqu’au bout que par Heidegger et prononce à son propos 
justement le mot de « chaleur affective » : «chaleur ouverte sur quelque 
chose, sur une chose à laquelle seule cette chaleur permet d'accéder, en 
vertu d’une nécessité essentielle 5 ». Le mot ‘ôvuo: ferait ainsi de Par! 
ménide le précurseur le plus reculé de la phénoménologie. 

Que faut-il maintenant entendre par ce «chemin de la déesse » à 
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Diels traduit rohdenuos par « vielgerühmt» c’est-à-dire : célèbre,…| 
bien connu. Abel Rey par « fameux ». La traduction de Heidegger est 
« vielkündend », ou « vielzeigend », c'est-à-dire «qui annonce beau“! 
coup », «qui montre beaucoup de choses ». | 

En fait l'étymologie donne plutôt : « où l'on échange beaucoup de | 
discours », «qui offre une large perspective », « abondant en récits »# | 
« abondant en chants et en légendes » (Odyssée, 22, v. 376). Hérodote: 
emploie le mot à propos du Parlement : « l'endroit où l’on crie trop ». | 

Selon Heidegger, c'est ce chemin de la déesse qui n’est autre que! 
la Vérité elle-même. Ce chemin est loin de tous les autres, de ceux que 
les hommes parcourent. On n’y dit rien, on n’y entend rien, on n’y | 
apprécie rien de ce que l’on a l'habitude de dire, d'entendre et d’appré- | 
cier. Ce qu'il faut bien comprendre ici, c’est qu'il ne s'agit pas de «se. 
représenter » ce chemin, mais de le prendre, de s'y engager. Il n’est un. 


chemin que parce qu'on y chemine effectivement c’est ce qu'exprime | 
le grec um’ ëç 606v 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
5 En découvrant l'existence, p. 53. | 
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Ce chemin donc existe à côté des autres, mais ce n’est pas pour 
cela qu'il est particulier : c’est le chemin de la liberté. Les vers 27-30 ‘ 
qui sont allégués dans toutes les études qu’on consacre à Parménide 
signifient que l’homme doit sur ce chemin tout apprendre (erfahren, 
faire toutes les expériences), d’abord la vérité (Unverborgenheit) et 
ensuite les opinions (Ansichten) des hommes. 

Cela ne veut évidemment pas dire que Parménide doit s'initier en 
détail à toutes les opinions, à toutes les sciences humaines avec toutes 
leurs variétés, mais qu'il doit seulement s’efforcer de comprendre ce 
qu'est une perspective humaine, comme telle; c’est-à-dire, en langage 
heideggerien, qu'il doit s'intéresser non aux « Seiende », mais au « Sein » 
de ces « Seiende ». Il doit arriver jusqu’à l'essence de ce qu'est une 
perspective humaine, aussi scientifique puisse-t-elle être. Ce qui importe 
ce n’est pas telle vérité particulière, mais seulement l'essence de la 
vérité. 

Ce qui est frappant, c’est que la déesse précise bien, dans les vers 
cités, que Parménide doit prendre le chemin qu'elle lui indique Er 
aussi celui des opinions humaines; 
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C'est bien ce « et » qui est inquiétant, car enfin, il s’agit de savoir s’il 
peut y avoir, aussi quelque chose À côTÉ de la vérité et comme en plus 
d'elle (l'illusion ou la folie). C’est plutôt, qu’«on n’a vraiment com- 
pris quelque chose que si l’on a aussi compris son contraire ». Selon 
Heidegger, cela signifie que Parménide devra avoir éprouvé aussi ce 
qu'est la non-vérité avant de comprendre bien ce qu'est la vérité elle- 
même. 

Cette opposition entre Vérité et non-Vérité, nettement formulée ici 
par Parménide, et la nécessité de s'initier à la non-vérité pour bien 
aisir la vérité, font dire à Heidegger que les vers 33-38 ont été placés 
là par erreur. (Abel Rey dans sa traduction, les sépare également de 
ce qui précède.) Il y a en effet une certaine contradiction entre ce que la 
déesse vient de dire et ce qu’elle dit aussitôt après : « Eloigne ta pensée 
de cette voie de recherche. » 


uovos Ô' Etr Boys 6Ûoïo Aeiretat 

«Tu ne dois plus avoir de goût (oc), d'intention (muot) que 
pour un seul chemin ?. » 

Suit alors le discours où la déesse explique qu'il y a un chemin 
possible et un autre impossible (Heidegger précise qu'il ne faut pas 
Voir dans ces chemins-là les mêmes que ceux dont il a été question 
dans le prologue et c'est là un des points fondamentalement originaux 
de son interprétation). 
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6 Reproduit ci-dessus, p. 393. 
7 Donc ce vers et ceux qui le précèdent se placeraient ailleurs. Par contre 
seux qu'il faut placer là seraient d’après Heidegger cux qui constituent habi- 


 juellement les fragments 4 et 5. La déesse définit d’abord ce qu'est un véritable 


chemin et ce que l’on peut espérer y trouver. 


” 
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(l’un que l'être est et que le non-être n’est pas; l’autre que l'être a | 
pas et que nécessairement le néant est). Ce deuxième chemin ne con | 
duit rigoureusement à rien. Voilà qui achève de caractériser les deux | 
chemins dont il est question dans ces fragments. 1 
Le premier offre des perspectives sur l'Etre et l'Essence (Sein und 
Wesen). 2! 

Le deuxième est privé de toute perspective. Cette distinctions, 
demande elle-même une justification fournie précisément par le Frag=| 
ment 5 (qui ne contient qu’un seul vers et encore incomplet) : 
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« Car il y a identité entre l'entendement, la pensée (vos) et l'être. 
(Denn dasselbe ist Vernehmen sowohl als Sein.) 

Là où est l'être, il y a de l’entendement; là où il y a le Rien, il n'y 
a aucune chose qui puisse être entendue, ou pensée, ou comprise, ou 
saisie (Keine Vernehmbarkeit) et inversement. 

voeiy doit être pris dans son sens le plus concret : « saisir avec,| 
les yeux », ce que, d'habitude, signifie le verbe allemand « Verstehen » 
plutôt que « Vernehmen »). Si nous traduisons voeiv par « Verste”, 
hen », cela signifie que tout « Verstehen », toute compréhension, ests, 
d’abord, essentiellement, « compréhension de l’Etre ». On retrouve ic, 
un thème favori de Heidegger, c’est que l'être et la vérité jaillissent 
ensemble : « Sein und Wahrheit sind gleichursprünglich. » Parménide! 
donc, n’affirme nullement que le « Seiende » est identique au « Den“ 
ken », mais plutôt, justement, que le « Sein » appartient au « Verneh 
men ». Toute question sur la chose revient exactement à une question: 
sur le chemin vers cette chose. | 

Et le fragment 6 montre clairement qu'il y a un chemin qu'on. 
doit prendre et deux autres contre lesquels on est prévenu; il s’agit des 
préciser un peu ce troisième chemin : « Ecarte ta pensée de la voie de 
recherches que je viens de condamner. Fais-en autant pour celles où! 
errent les hommes ignorants » : 2! 
adrap Eémetr &nd tic, nv Ôn Bpotot siôotes vdILv. 1 


2! 


De ce dernier chemin, contre lequel on nous prévient, Heidegger” 


dit que les mortels «zurechtgemacht haben », s’y sont installés, l'ont | 


arrangé à leur gré, en ont fait leur chemin de prédilection. Et ces. | 
mortels sont appelés ici : « etôdres oùdév », mot en claire opposition avec | 
« sidota püta »; expressions qu'on a l'habitude de traduire respective-* 
ment par «les ignorants » et par «l’homme qui sait ». 1 

Mais ici Heidegger substitue à cette opposition « savant-ignorant » 
celle qui lui est si familière et qu'on désigne souvent par « authentiques 
-- inauthentique » ou encore « vérilé de l'être — vérité de l’étant ». Le 
interprétations habituelles voient toujours ici une critique sévère de 
l'ignorance. Pourtant il est bien clair que Parménide n’a nullement 
l'intention de flétrir les illettrés, mais seulement d’opposer la foule à. 
ce qu'il appelle eidora oürx, non pas que cette foule n'ait aucune 
connaissance, au contraire elle n'en a que trop. Elle en a même tant, 
qu'elle y est totalement empêtrée. 

Et d'ailleurs, il y a lieu de considérer, outre les deux chemins. 
habituellement admis, un troisième chemin, et même un quatrième. 


| 


| 
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En effet, avant d'arriver chez la déesse qui, elle, le conduit devant ces 
fameuses routes, Parménide se trouvait bien déjà dans un chemin, ce 
chemin même qu'il vient juste de quitter pour la suivre et qui, lui, 
était le chemin de la foule, le chemin où l'on est déjà jeté, où les 
hommes se trouvent toujours d’ores et déjà et où en général, ils restent. 
C'est celui que tous les hommes (de la foule) se laissent aller à suivre 
sans aucune espèce de souci supplémentaire. Ce chemin, il ne s’agit 
pas de croire que Parménide en fait un mauvais chemin, ni que les 
caractères qu'il lui impute sont péjoratifs; il cherche simplement non 
à le disqualifier, mais à le définir exactement. Cette idée correspond au 
fait que, pour Heidegger, le mode d'existence dit « inauthentique » est 
aussi une manière d'assumer la possibilité d'exister et par conséquent 
la relation avec l'être. 

Il faut bien comprendre encore que les connaissances des hommes 
ne sont pas le savoir; les connaissances portent sur les «élants », le 
savoir porte sur l’Etre. Et cet Etre ne saurait jamais s'identifier avec 
aucun étant, ni même avec l’idée générale de l’Etant. La vérité sur les 
étants est une sorte dégénérée de vérité, celle par exemple des sciences 
(vérité ontique). La Vérité qui, elle, porte sur l’Etre, et ne fait qu’un 
avec lui, est ontologique. A partir de là, l’e'50rx owrx dont parle Par- 
ménide, c’est celui qui se préoccupe de l'être, qui est son gardien, 
c’est le « Hirt des Seins», de la lettre à Jean Beaufret; c’est celui qui 
sait ce dont il s’agit ou plutôt celui qui a compris qu'il s’agit de 
quelque chose, de ce de quoi les hommes, même les plus savants ne se 
doutent pas, ne soupçonnent pas, ce à quoi ils n’accèdent pas; c'est 
celui qui a compris l’irréductibilité de l'être à tout prédicat, si général 
qu'il soit, de l’étant. 

Alxoavor (fragment 6, vers 5), dit Parménide en parlant des 
hommes; ils ont, dit Heidegger, la tête tantôt ici, tantôt là, et plutôt 
nulle part. Naturellement en tant qu’'hommes, ils sont doués de 
"esprit (voos) mais cet «esprit» (que Heidegger traduit « Verneh- 
nem », « faculté de saisir ») n’a pas trouvé la bonne direction (65vet 
v. 6), il manque de secours, de sécurité. 
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L' äunyavin s'identifie évidemment ici avec l’éropia, l'ignorance 
relative au chemin. Bien entendu ces Ôlxpavot suivent un chemin, mais 
qui n’est nullement orienté par une compréhension effective, par une 
réflexion. Ils vont et viennent, se courent après et se croisent. Ils se 
poussent les uns les autres dans leurs errements. Leur esprit est 
errant, il est « planktos ». Leur destin est une uoioa xaxn, comme, dit 
Parménide au vers 26 du fragment 1. Ainsi peut-on dire qu'ils ne 
vont pas leur chemin, mais qu'ils y sont portés : où dè popobvrat 
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ils se pressent, ils tournent, ils sont curieux, «T:/nmotes », « saisis de 
_stupéfaction » (verdutzt). Ils ne peuvent aller jusqu’à l'essentiel, jus- 
qu'à l’élonnement fondamental; ils ne sont pas capables de supporter 
Ja dureté, la rigueur de l’étonnement éternel, «l'air suffocant de 
_l'éternelle question » : « Sie kommen nicht in die Festigkeit des ewi- 
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gen Wunderns; si kônnen nicht aushalten die scharfe Luft des 
ewigen Fragens. » Ê 
Ils sont « &xpira p0kx » il leur manque le jugement, la faculté de 
trier, de distinguer; il leur suffit de vivre comme ça. Et il ne s'agit, 
pas là de défaillances accidentelles; cette incapacité de juger, c'est la,| 
loi intime de cette tribu, tribu qui s’en tient à examiner ce qui,| 
change, à ce qui est à cet instant, mais n'est plus à l'instant suivant. | 
Leur être est ce qu'il n’est pas et n’est pas ce qu'il est *. 
Le chemin où cette foule demeure est sinueux; il tourne, ik 
revient sur lui-même : « makivroomo: xéhsvfoc », le chemin du cà-et-là 
Il est très essentiel de le distinguer du deuxième chemin dont 
parlait la déesse, où il n’y a rigoureusement rien à voir, où aucune, 
perspective n'est possible. Le chemin sinueux de la foule ne manque | 
pas d’une certaine richesse, point qu'il a en commun avec le premierÿ 
mais il a de commun avec le deuxième qu'on est également prévenu 
contre lui, et même davantage, parce qu'il a quelque chose de sédui- 
sant, alors que le deuxième est dépourvu de tout. Le troisième offre, 
des tentations, en particulier celle d’y demeurer toujours, «eïpyetv» dit! 
Parménide, qui ne veut pas dire seulement qu'on ne doit pas y mar. 
cher, mais, plus positivement, qu'on doit réfléchir sur cette décision | 
qu'on a prise de n’y plus jamais pénétrer. | 
Il importe de bien saisir qu'un sérieux effort est nécessaire pour 
sortir (on pourrait même dire «se sortir») de ce chemin, où une 
habitude se charge de retenir les gens qui s’y trouvent, une habitudel| 
qui s’y connaît, qui a une longue expérience de son métier (roÀUretpoWl 
é0oc). Et le danger qui lui est afférent réside justement en ceci que 
l’homme qui s’y pose des questions (à propos par exemple de ce qu'il 
peut y rencontrer) peut justement se satisfaire des réponses qu'il est! 
capable d’y trouver; chemin «d'’autant plus trompeur qu'il ne l’est 
pas toujours », comme dit Pascal. Heidegger souligne à ce propos, l'opg] 
position des mots Àdyos et YAWIoa 


Î 
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Yoox désigne le bavardage sur les étants, et Àdyos le discours sur 
l’Etre. Le mot Àéyetw ne signifie pas « dire» au sens habituel, il doit | 
être réservé pour désigner ce langage précis, élevé, et rare qui est celui 
qui porte sur la Vérité de l’Etre. En ce sens du mot, la Vérité cd] 
choses (ou leur Etre) est ce qu'on dit d'elles. On peut même dire que. 
l'Etre constitue avec précision ce qui suscite le langage, ce qui peut 
être dit. Le ÀoYos, c'est exactement la compréhension de l'Etre. Aussi | 

1 

* Ce que Heidegger allègue deux fois: « Sein und Nichtsein ist dasselbe. | 
und nicht dasselbe» et une autre fois sous la forme: «so gehüren das Sosein Il 
und Nichtsosein zu demselben Wechselnden » (l'être-ainsi et le n'’être- pas 
ainsi appartiennent à une même chose qui change). ë 

On trouve à peu près cela dans Parménide, à la fin du fragment 6: 
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protege dent 


On ne peut s'empêcher de penser malgré les dénégations de Heidegger que, 
Parménide veut s'opposer ici à Héraclite. 
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un des points fondamentaux de la pensée heideggerienne étant que 
c'est l’homme qui veille sur l'Etre et qui est chargé de le révéler, 
l'Homme est-il seul doué de langage. Les animaux, par exemple, à qui 
il manque la parole, ne sont capables d'aucune compréhension de 
l'Etre; c’est là un critérium absolument radical. Le passage d’un de 
ces deux plans de vérité à l’autre est le déclenchement même, le moment 
fondamental de l'attitude philosophique. Il est symbolisé, selon Hei- 
degger, par un quatrième chemin que Parménide n'’explicite pas, mais 
qu'il faut introduire, si l’on veut bien se représenter la signification 
du texte. La situation est à résumer comme il suit : tout d’abord, au 
début de sa vie, l’homme est jeté dans ce chemin (que nous avors 
appelé le troisième, celui qui est sinueux et populeux) où, dans la 
plupart des cas, il demeure. Toutefois, s’il devient philosophe, il sera 
un jour conduit, comme Parménide par la déesse, jusqu’à un point où 
le chemin se divise, et où d’un côté, il y a la voie de l’Etre (ou de la 
vérité), de l’autre, celle du néant. Il est bien clair que les gens qui en 
sont venus jusqu'à cette alternative dans les chemins à suivre sont déjà 
hors du rxAivcponos xéheufocs. Tant qu'on demeure dans ce troisième 
chemin, on ne saurait en aucun cas, rencontrer l’embranchement de 
J'Etre et du Néant. C’est donc qu'il existe un petit bout de sentier, 
entre le labyrinthe de l'inauthentique et la croisée des chemins indi- 
quée par la déesse. Heidegger propose donc d'appeler quatrième chemin, 
ce petit fragment de route, si important dans l'existence. Et quand 
Parménide abandonne le chemin de la foule, on ne peut pas dire qu’il 
ait absolument abandonné la dite foule, qu'il ait voulu la quitter. Cela 
“s'est fait sans qu'il l’ait remarqué. Quand il s’en aperçoit, il est déjà 
engagé dans le quatrième chemin. 

Ce quatrième chemin symbolise, en quelque sorte, le saut de 
l'homme vers l'existence authentique; il représente exactement la 
transcendance, c’est-à-dire le passage à la manière d'exister authen- 
ique, transcendance vers la Vérité qui est symbolisée ici par la déesse; 
transcendance ou même transascendance, comme dirait M. Wabl, de 
la vérité ontique à la vérité ontologique. C'est là, pour Heidegger 
comme pour Parménide, l’objet même de la philosophie que ce passage 
qui, on le sait, se fait dans l'angoisse. Ce quatrième chemin, c'est celui 
que l’on parcourt au moment où l'angoisse vous conduit vers la hau- 
teur. C’est aux minutes où nous gravissons ce chemin que se déroule 
l'événement le plus intime mais aussi le plus essentiel de notre vie. 


(Université de Lille.) 
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Husserliana (Edmund Husserz, Gesammelte Werke). Auf Grund des, 
Nachlasses verôffentlicht vom Husserl-Archiv (Louvain) unter Leitung 
von H. L. Van Breda : ù 


Band I. Cartesianische Meditationen und Pariser Vorträge (heraus- 
gegeben und eingeleitet von Pr. Dr. S. Strasser), Haag, Martinus” 
Nijhoff, 1950; 

Band IL Die Idee der Phänomenologie. Fünf Vorlesungen (her-* 
ausgegeben und eingeleitet von W. Biemel), Haag, Martinus Nijhoff, 
1950; | 

Band III. Ideen zu einer reinen Phänomenologie und phänome- 
nologischen Philosophie. Erstes Buch. Allgemeine Einführung in die 
reine Phänomenologie (neue, auf Grund der handschriftlichen Zusätze 
des Verfassers erweiterte Auflage; herausgegeben von W. Biemel), Haag, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1950. 


A sa mort (survenue le 27 avril 1938), Husserl a laissé près de 
45.000 pages de manuscrits inédits. Si l’œuvre publiée ne représente dès 
lors qu’une faible partie de la production intégrale du philosophe, on 
s'explique les difficultés d'interprétation qu'a soulevées jusqu'à présent 
une doctrine dont l'importance historique n'a échappé à personne, 
mais dont la signification extrêmement nuancée n’a pu apparaître plus 
ou moins clairement qu'aux rares privilégiés qui bénéficièrent de l’en- 
seignement du professeur, ou qui méritèrent la confiance du proscrit.s 


En 1939, un centre de recherches phénoménologiques (Archives 
Husserl à Louvain), fondé sous les auspices de l’Université de Louvain, 


| 


| 


E | 


de l’Institut supérieur de Philosophie de Louvain et de la Fondation! 


Francqui de Bruxelles, allait être appelé à préserver d’une destruction 


toujours possible la totalité des autographes du philosophe. De 1939 à 


1949, il fut procédé au dépouillement minutieux et au déchiffrement 


méthodique du précieux legs. Tâche d'autant plus délicate et ardue 
qu'il s'agissait le plus souvent de manuscrits sténographiés. Les spécia-" 


listes à la collaboration desquels il avait été fait appel estimaient à bon 1 


droit qu'il ne pouvait être question d'éditer un manuscrit aussi long- 


4 

î 
temps qu'on ne serait pas en mesure de le situer exactement dans l’éco- 

4 


nomie de l’œuvre globale dont un examen préliminaire s’imposait donc 
sans réserve. | 

De fait, les inédits reflètent rigoureusement l'évolution de la pensée 
de l’auteur. Bilan scrupuleux à l'excès de quarante années de réflexion 
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systématique : il n’y est fait grâce d'aucun mouvement, d'aucune halte, 
d'aucun repentir, d'aucune hésitation. À côté de textes destinés à l'édi- 
tion, mais dont la publication a été continuellement différée (et dont, 
en conséquence, les marges se sont remplies de corrections et de remar- 
ques), il y a non seulement les nombreux dossiers constitués par des 
notes de cours, mais encore et surtout un journal philosophique d'une 
rare prolixité, transcription fidèle d'un monologue intarrissable. L'ordre 
dans lequel sont publiés les divers volumes est dicté par des préoccupa- 
tions de valeur pratique plutôt que théorique. Ni chronologique, ni 
systématique, l'ordre est, de propos délibéré, pédagogique (menant du 
synthétique à l’analylique, du relativement simple au relativement com- 
plexe, du plus élaboré au moins élaboré, etc.). 


Dans le tome premier de la collection, S. Strasser, professeur à 
l'Université de Nimègue, présente successivement le texte original des 
Conférences parisiennes, le texte allemand des Méditations cartésiennes, 
et le sommaire détaillé (rédigé par Husserl lui-même) des leçons préci- 
- tées, cetle fois, non seulement en langue allemande, mais aussi en tra- 
duction française; en annexe, il joint un choix de remarques critiques 
* que Roman Ingarden avait adressées à Husserl au sujet des Méditations 
cartésiennes. Toutes les indications concernant l'établissement critique 
du texte sont refoulées dans un appendice. 


On se rappelle qu'en 1929, répondant à l'invitation de l’Institut 
. d'Etudes germaniques et de la Société française de Philosophie, Husserl 
s'était rendu à Paris. Les quatre conférences qu'il donna, en allemand, 
- à la Sorbonne, le 23 et le 25 février, sous le titre Introduction à la phé- 
noménologie transcendentale, connurent un grand retentissement. Sans 
doute convenait-il d'initier le public universitaire français à l’esprit de 
la phénoménologie transcendentale; mais, dans la patrie de Descartes, 
il s’appliqua plus particulièrement à définir sa position par rapport à 
celle du philosophe poitevin, n'’hésitant pas à situer son effort et sa 
tentative dans le sillage des Méditations touchant la première philo- 
sophie. Soigneusement préparées, ces conférences ne furent toutefois 
que l’esquisse des Méditations cartésiennes; c'est en s'inspirant des pro- 
- jets primitifs ébauchés par Husserl en vue de la rédaction des Médita- 

tions cartésiennes que S. Strasser s’est ingénié à reconstruire le texte 
“original des conférences de Paris. Sur le chemin du retour, Husserl 
… s'arrêta à Strasbourg; répondant au désir exprimé par un ancien élève, 
… Jean Hering, professeur à la Faculté de théologie protestante de l’Untf- 

versité de Strasbourg, il refit, à la Maison rouge, les conférences pari- 
siennes auxquelles il avait déjà apporté quelques modifications. L'idée 

lui vint de refondre entièrement son Introduction à la phénoménologie 
” franscendentale, de l’élever au niveau d’une vaste méditation sur les 
- problèmes fondamentaux de la philosophie transcendentale, et d’en 

envisager la traduction française sous le titre de Méditalions carté- 
… siennes. Introduction à la phénoménologie. À Fribourg-en-Brisgau, il 
. s’attela résolument à cette tâche, remettant sans cesse son travail sur le 
“ métier, recourant, à l’occasion, aux avis d'Eugen Fink; c'est ce texte 
| que traduisirent E. Levinas et Gabrielle Peiffer (conseillés, en la ma- 
. tière, par A. Koyré), et qui fut publié en 1931, à Paris, chez A. Colin. 
La hantise de la perfection, que l’on comptera désormais parmi les 
… constantes de la destinée de Husserl, l’empêcha de s’estimer satisfait de 
son œuvre, non plus, du reste, que de la traduction qui en avait été 
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faite. Ses inquiétudes furent manifestement avivées par les réflexions) 
critiques qu'un de ses disciples, Roman Ingarden, professeur à l'Uni- 
versité de Cracovie, lui avait communiquées au lendemain de la paru», 
tion de la traduction française. Les nombreuses corrections de forme et, 
modifications de fond que S. Strasser a déchiffrées sur le manuscrits 
original, et dont on trouvera le relevé dans l'appareil critique de l’ac- | 
tuelle édition, attestent que Husserl avait bien songé à un complet, 
remaniement du texte de 1929. Si l’on sait comment les événements, 
politiques de 1933 vinrent ruiner ce projet, on ignore peut-être com, | 
ment, invité, en 1932, par Husserl, à émettre son avis au sujet de las, 
refonte d'une œuvre à laquelle son auteur attachait un grand prix, 
Eugen Fink, après avoir esquissé un texte entièrement nouveau pour 
la première Méditation, et une série de nouveaux paragraphes pour les 
quatre dernières, consacra une sixième Méditation au problème de 
l’Idée d'une méthodologie transcendentale. L’intention de Husserl avait 
été de faire paraître cette version augmentée, non seulement sous son» 
nom, mais encore sous celui de Fink. Comment, dès lors, ne pas 
regretter que les caractéristiques, les variantes et les approfondisse- 
ments de ce considérable remaniement (qui se trouve en possession de 
Fink) n'aient pu être, à tout le moins, consignés dans la présente” 
édition ? 

Le tome II des Husserliana,. dont l'édition critique a été confiée à 
W. Biemel, contient le texte inédit de cinq leçons professées à Gôttin- 
gen, du 26 avril au 2 mai 1907, sous le titre L’Idée de la phénoménologie 

Quant au tome III, dont l'édition critique (également confiée # 
W. Biemel) a été, comme celle du tome précédent, patronnée par la 
Fondation Francqui de Bruxelles, de même que par l'International 
phenomenological Society de Buffalo, il comprend le texte original du 
tome premier des Idées directrices pour une phénoménologie et une“! 
philosophie phénoménologique pures, c'est-à-dire, l’Introduction géné“| 
rale à la phénoménologie pure. Publié, en 1913, en tirage à part du! 
tome premier du Jahrbuch für Philosophie und phänomenologische“. 
Forschung, chez Max Niemeyer, à Halle, cet ouvrage devait être réé« 
dité, sans changement, en 1922 et en 1928. Or, de 1913 à 1930, Husserl, 
tout en travaillant activement à la composition des tomes II et III des”! 
Idées directrices, n'avait cessé de revoir et d’amender le texte du tome! 
premier, comme en font foi les corrections et les remaniements, les | 
annotations et les excursus dont sont couvertes les pages des trois! 
exemplaires personnels, conservés à Louvain. Ce sont ces améliorations | 
et ces modifications dont W. Biemel, rejetant dans un appendice les | 
remarques critiques, et, dans les annexes les excursus, à tenu compte. 
dans l'établissement même du texte. En outre, un précieux index ana! 
lytique, rédigé par Ludwig Landgrebe, et un index nominal, en faci- 
litant notablement la consultation et la lecture de l’œuvre, ne man- | 
quent pas d'augmenter l'intérêt de l'édition de 1950. | 


S'il importe de rendre hommage à la compétence et à la perspis | 


cacité, au dévouement et au désintéressement des spécialistes et des cher! 
cheurs qui ont collaboré à l'édification des Husserliana, il serait, de 
toute évidence, prématuré de tenter, dès à présent, de fonder, sur nou- | 
veaux frais, l'interprétation générale d’une philosophie dont nous ne! 
connaissons toujours que des fragments. | 

Les inédits de la dernière période nous livreront-ils le secret archi- 


À. 
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tectonique d’une philosophie dont la composition polyphonique n’est 
pas sans évoquer la manière de Leibniz ? Une exceptionnelle probité rend 
compte, chez Husserl, de cette tendance de l'esprit à se corriger inlassa- 
blement, à passer condamnation sur des analyses qu’un changement de 
perspective ne vient plus légitimer, à constamment abandonner des 
positions péniblement conquises; pure, lorsqu'un dépouillement rigou- 
reux la sanctionne, comme ce fut le cas chez Paul Decoster, cette ascèse, 
en l'occurrence, tourne court et se renverse en complaisance, lorsqu'elle 
s'accompagne d’une invraisemblable prolixité, tant il est vrai que celui 
qui n'accepte de rien taire est d’abord convaincu de la valeur ou de 
l'importance de tout ce qu'il dit. 

Jusqu'à plus ample information, les travaux d'ensemble de 
J. Hering, d’E. Levinas et de G. Berger, de même que les études par- 
tielles et les commentaires succincts de G. Gurvitch, de Ch. Serrus, 
de J.-P. Sartre, d'A. De Waelhens, de P. Ricœur, etc., à des titres et à 
des mérites divers, ouvrent au lecteur d'expression française l'accès à 
la philosophie de Husserl. Il n'en est pas moins certain que les trois 
premiers volumes des Husserliana apportent sur de nombreux points 
des précisions de détail et des révélations suggestives. 

_ En raison même de leur allure systématique et de leur facture 
condensée, les Méditations cartésiennes, outre qu'elles marquent une 
“ étape décisive dans l'évolution de la pensée de Husserl, résument et 
» explicitent les tâches et les objectifs, les méthodes descriptives et les 
implications métaphysiques de la phénoménologie transcendentale. 

L'intérêt des leçons de Gôttingen, de 1907, est d’un autre ordre : 
dans ce texte, fruit d’une période de fécond désarroi, Husserl expose, 
“ pour la première fois, la thèse de la réduction phénoménologique, dont 
on avait l'habitude, jusqu’à ce jour, de fixer la découverte en 1913, date 
“ de la publication des Idées directrices. Cette thèse (dont l'importance 
va progressivement croissant dans le cours ultérieur des préoccupa- 
tions de l’auteur) à la faveur de laquelle s’accrédite la perspective de 
"Ja constitution des objets dans la conscience, est contemporaine de la 
À thèse d’un idéalisme transcendental dont l'instauration remonte donc 
L non pas à 1913, mais à 1907, voire à 1905. On comprend alors beaucoup 
mieux dans quelles conditions et par quelles voies s’est opéré Je passage 
des Logische Untersuchungen (1900-1901) aux Idées directrices, c’est- 
à-dire, d’une attitude relativement réaliste à une attitude relativement 
 jdéaliste. Il importe, en effet, de ne pas s’exagérer la distance qui sépare 

« Je texte de 1913 de celui de 1900-1901. En consentant à ce que les Logische 
— Untersuchungen soient trois fois rééditées (remanices, il est vrai, en 

1913, mais sans changement, en 1922 et en 1928), Husserl a suffisam- 
… ment montré qu'il n'était pas tenu, pour les dépasser, de les renier, 
comme le vérifient d’ailleurs la permanence de son hostilité au psŸ- 
” chologisme, ainsi que le sort éclatant réservé à la théorie de l'inten- 
— tionnalité. C'est néanmoins en 1913, avec les Idées directrices, que, 
st probablement sous l'influence du néo-kantisme de Marbourg, :. atten- 
} tion s’est déplacée du noème à la noëse, du donné constitué à l’activité 
constituante, en d’autres termes, de l’objet à la conscience; ce passage 
… du cogilatum au cogito, cette compréhension châtiée du monde comme 
… pure objectivation constituée de la subjectivité absolue, n ont RE 
…. sibles que grâce à la systématisation de la théorie de la réduction phéno- 
. ménologique transcendentale. 
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Tous ceux qui s'intéressent de près ou de loin à la philosophie de 
Husserl attendent avec impatience et curiosité la publication des tomes IT 
et III des Idées directrices; peut-être sera-t-il alors permis de porter un 
jugement d'ensemble sur l’œuvre capitale d’un philosophe dont il se | 
pourrait bien que la véritable postérité soit encore à venir. ; 


Jean PAUMEN. 


Ludwig Lanpcrese, Phänomenologie und Metaphysik, Marion von 
Schrüder Verlag, Hamburg, 1949. 1 

On retrouvera dans ce recueil le texte de la contribution (Gedächt- 1 
nisrede auf Edmund Husserl 1938) que l’ancien élève de Husserl avait 
apportée à l'hommage rendu, le 13 mai 1938, par le Cercle philoso- 
phique de Prague, à l’illustre théoricien de la phénoménologie, mors 
le 27 avril de la même année. Nul, mieux que L. Landgrebe, qui devait, 
en 1939, éditer un manuscrit important de Husserl (Erfahrung und 
Urteil, Untersuchungen zur Genealogie der Logik, Academia Verlag, 
Prag; nouvelle édition, Claassen und Goverts, Hamburg, 1948), et dont 
on à pu, d'autre part, apprécier l’excellent index analytique qui accom- | 
pagne la nouvelle édition du tome premier des Ideen zu einer reinen 4 
Phänomenologie und phänomenologischen Philosophie, n'était qualifié 
pour évoquer, avec autant de science que de profondeur, la personnalités 
du philosophe de Fribourg-en-Brisgau. 

La deuxième étude (Das Problem der Geschichtlichkeit des Lebens* 
und die Phänomenologie Husserls), qui emprunte son thème à une 
conférence prononcée, en 1932, à la Kantgesellschaft de Gôüttingen, est 
consacrée à un examen critique des relations implicites qui unissent 
entre elles la phénoménologie (telle qu'elle se trouve formulée par) 
Husserl) et la philosophie de la vie (de Dilthey à Georg Misch). ! 

L'étude suivante (Husserls Phänomenologie und die Motive zu 
ihrer Umbildung) est la reproduction textuelle d’un article paru dans F 
la Revue internationale de Philosophie (n° 2, 15 janvier 1939, pp. 977 | 
à 316); on se rappelle qu'après avoir d'abord, confronté les théories de 
l’intentionnalité chez Husserl et chez Brentano, ensuite, déterminé et | 
analysé les idées essentielles du fondateur de la phénoménologie et de“ 
ses épigoncs, l’auteur s’y efforçait de situer la position exacte qu'à cette 
époque Heidegger pouvait occuper par rapport à Husserl. : 

La quatrième étude (Welt als phänomenologisches Problem), dont … 
la revue de Buffalo, Philosophy and phenomenological Research a donné | 
en 1940 la traduction anglaise, la cinquième étude (Das Problem einer 
absoluten Erkenntnis), texte de la leçon inaugurale de l’auteur à Ham- | 
bourg, ainsi qu'une conclusion inédite (Phänomenologische Bewusst- | 
seinsanalyse und Metaphysik) ménagent, par des voies différentes, un 
même accès à la problématique d’une phénoménologie se 
intégrée au patrimoine de la métaphysique occidentale. + 


JASDE 
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ToynBEer, Arnold J., L'Histoire. Un essai d'interprétation. Abrégé 
par D. GC. Somerwell des volumes I à VI de A Study of History. Tra- 
duit de l'anglais par Elisatbeth Julia (Bibliothèque des Idées). Paris, 
N. R. F. Librairie Gallimard, 1951. 2 édition, 1 vol. in-&, 652 pages. 
1.175 francs français. 


Notre époque s'intéresse plus à la Philosophie de l'Histoire qu’à 
J'Histoire elle-même parce qu'elle est soucieuse de l'avenir plus que 
du passé et même que du présent. On cherche, dans l'étude du passé, 
non seulement les causes de l’état présent du monde, mais des lois qui 
permettraient de savoir dans quelle direction s’engagera l’histoire 
demain. Pour nous, chercher à formuler des lois de l’histoire nous 
paraît une gageure : comment établir des relations constantes entre des 
faits singuliers ? Les tentatives faites dans ce sens ont toujours quelque 
chose d’arbitraire et ne peuvent prétendre à l’objectivité. L’objectivité, 
en histoire, ne peut être atteinte que par celui qui se contente de 
présenter les faits sans essayer de les expliquer. Il n’en reste pas moins 
que c’est une tentative à laquelle il est bien difficile de ne pas céder 
que de rechercher les lois de l'évolution des civilisations : c’est une 
manière de donner une solution au problème de la destinée humaine. 
Aïnsi les préoccupations métaphysiques sont toujours à la base de toute 
philosophie de l’histoire. 

Celle-ci n’en est pas moins légitime pour cela. De tous les essais 
d'interprétation de l'histoire, celle qu'a tentée Arnold J. Toynbee est 
certes l'une des plus captivantes et des mieux fondées. L’abrégé qu’en 
a fait D. C. Somerwell et dont Elisabeth Julia nous a donné une 
traduction française en donne une idée très précise. 

Je 


Encyclopaedisch Handboek van het moderne Denken, rédigé par les 
professeurs BANNING, VAN DER Kraauw, KrAMERS, Pos, ProosT et UBBINx. 
“ 8° édition, Arnhem, Van Loghum Slaterus, 1950, x1r — 831 pages. 


La troisième édition, entièrement revue de l'Encyclopédie de la 
pensée moderne se présente sous la forme d’un fort volume, bien relié, 
"et d’une consultation très facile, qui peut rendre d’appréciables services 

à tous ceux qui veulent rapidement se mettre au courant des tendances 
M modernes en théologie (surtout proivstante), en philosophie (où les 
théories les plus modernes ont été prises en considération), dans les 
sciences sociales, les sciences exactes et en biologie. Cette encyclopédie 
se propose moins de répondre à toutes les questions que l’on pourrait se 
poser, ou de préciser le sens des mots plus ou moins inusités, que de 

… fournir une vue d'ensemble de nouvelles branches du savoir ou de nou: 

p. veaux développements intervenus dans les disciplines prises en consi- 

… dération. Chaque article renvoie à la bibliographie la plus récente sur 

“ la matière. Outre ses mérites comme encyclopédie, le volume fournit 

une idée assez précise des préoccupations dominantes dans la pensée 


néerlandaise contemporaine. 


Ch. PERELMAN. 
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Herman Meyer, Kennis en Realiteit, Utrecht, De Haan, 1949, 307 p.. 
| 
La Bibliothèque philosophique, dirigée par le professeur J. | 
vient de s'enrichir d’un volume qui reprend les problèmes fondamen, 
taux de la théorie de la connaissance dans un esprit qui se distingue 
heureusement, à la fois des traités de métaphysique qui ne tiennen!, 
aucun compte des progrès des sciences, et spécialement de la logiques, 
moderne, et des ouvrages qui croient avoir résolu les problèmes philo | 
sophiques quand ils sont parvenus à les formaliser. M. Meyer pose sons, 
principal problème épistémologique un peu à la manière de Kant: à, 
quelle condition l'application du raisonnement formel au réel est-elle, 
possible ? En effet, si nous considérons nos sensations comme fugitives, “| 
comment leur appliquer un formalisme qui se caractérise par la répé- | 
tabilité des signes, que l’on peut reproduire en supposant qu'ils ne» 
changent pas ? Cette difficulté, que Kant cherche à résoudre grâce à saw 
théorie du schématisme, où est utilisé le double aspect du temps, qui 
le rattache à la fois à l'intuition et aux catégories de l’entendement, el, 
qui est à l’origine de la distinction bergsonienne de la durée et du temps 
spatialisé, M. Meyer cherche également à la résoudre grâce à ce double 
aspect, sans pourtant accorder à l’un de ces aspects un primat méta- 
physique. 1 
D'après lui, toute connaissance discursive n’est possible que grâce 
à une catégorie fondamentale de notre pensée, celle de chose (ding),M! 
sans laquelle l’usage d’un symbolisme est impossible. i 
A l’occasion de son exposé, M. Meyer fait un exposé critique des 
principales théories consacrées au rapport entre la connaissance discur, 
sive et l'expérience, et examine certains problèmes fondamentaux de la 
théorie de la connaissance, spécialement celui de l'induction. Le lecteur 
appréciera dans cet ouvrage, malgré certaines maladresses de rédaction, | 
la pénétration de l’analyse philosophique qui s'efforce de bien poser! 
les problèmes les plus difficiles de l’épistémologie, tels qu'ils se posent 
à tous ceux que préoccupe l’applicabilité de notre pensée au réel. | 


Ch. PERELMAN. À 


1 
Russezr, Bertrand, Unpopular Essays, London. G. Allen and Unwin | 
| 


Ltd., 1950, 1 vol. 19 X 13, 223 pages, 8s.6d. : 
* 


: 
Bertrand Russell a le souci de ne point faire de philosophie unique-s 


ment à l'usage des spécialistes de la philosophie. Il renoue ainsi une 
tradition que le xix° siècle avait plus ou moins abandonnée en laissant” 
aux seuls «professeurs » le soin de philosopher. Cette tendance se. | 
développa surtout en Allemagne et, en même temps et dans le même 
pays, naquit le « jargon » philosophique qui rendit la philosophie inac- 
cessible aux non-initiés. Cet usage depuis gagna à peu près tous les pays. 
Nous ne pensons pas, quant à nous, que Ç'’ait été à l’avantage de la philo- 
sophie qui a perdu, par ce fait, le contact à la fois avec la réalité humaine 
et avec le public cultivé. Le mal sévit surtout, il faut le reconnaître, 
dans les pays de l’Europe continentale, influencés par la pensée ger 
manique, et où maint courant apparaît comme une simple expression 

nouvelle — et hermétique — d'idées très anciennes. 
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: Sans doute, comme le fait remarquer Bertrand Russell, y a-t-il une 
philosophie qui ne peut intéresser que les spécialistes; la philosophie, 
comme les autres sciences, comporte des problèmes qu’un homme 
cultivé peut ignorer sans qu'on puisse le lui reprocher; mais il en est 

d'autres qui ont une valeur culturelle et qui n'intéressent pas seule- 
ment les epécialistes : ce sont tous ceux qui peuvent avoir quelque 
retentissement sur la conduite morale des individus et aussi sur le 
gouvernement des sociétés. 

C'est à cet aspect de la philosophie que s'est attaché B. Russell 
“dans ses derniers ouvrages. C’est de ce point de vue déjà qu'il écrivit 
sà History of Western Philosophy; c'est ce point de vue encore qui l’a 
guidé dans son livre The Authority and the Individuals; c'est celui 
qu’on retrouve encore dans ses Unpopular Essays, qui rassemblent des 
études écrites dans ces quinze dernières années et qui «are concerned 
to combat, in one way or another, the growth of dogmatism, whether 
of the Right or of the Left, which has hitherto characterized our tragic 
century ». 

A 
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À BRU 
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Tucuman, Instituto de Filosofia, 1951 ,1 vol. in-8°, 95 pages, $1,50.., 

CarTezz, Raymond B., Personality. À systemalic Theoretical and Factual 
Study, New York, Toronto, London, Mc Graw, Hill Book Cy, Inc., 
1950, 1 vol. grand in-8°, xr1-689 pages, 51 sh. F | 

RacGæianTi, Carlo L., L’Arte e la Critica, Firenze, Valecchi, 1951, 1 vol. 
in-16, 219 pages, 700 lires. 

MarécHar, Joseph, S. J., Précis d'histoire de la Philosophie moderne. 
Tome I® : De la Renaissance à Kant. (Museum lessianum Section 
philosophique, n° 16.) 2° édition revue et augmentée avec supplé- 
ment bibliographique de 1933 à 1949. Bruxelles, L'Edition Univer-! 
selle, Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 1950, 1 vol. in-8, 355 pages, 
220 francs belges. 2| 

LAPORTE, Jean, Etudes d'Histoire de la Philosophie française au xx siè-| 
cle. (Bibliothèque d'Histoire de la Philosophie), Paris, J. Vrin, 
1951, 1 vol. grand in-8, 271 pages. 

‘SEvPEL, Joachim, Decadenz oder Fortschrilt. Eine Studie america- | 
nischer Geschichts-philosophie. Schlehdorf O. B. B. Bronnen Ver- 1 
lag, 1951, 1 vol. in-8°, 64 pages. Ÿ 

FERNANDEz, Maria Angela, Filosofia Practica Argentina (Sus Alborez en | 

(I 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


el periodismo de Mayo), Buenos Aires, 1951, 1 vol. 20 >ar 
142 pages. 

BrRéniER, Emile, Les thèmes actuels de la Philosophie, Paris, Presses” 
Universitaires de France, 1951, 1 vol. in-16, 108 pages, 240 trans à 
français. : 

Murpuy, N. K., The Interpretation of Plato’s Republic, Oxford, At the 
Clarenidon Press, 1951. 1 vol. in-8°, vi-247 pages. 

Gewirra, Alan, Marsilius of Padua, the Defender of Peace. Vol. I: 
Marsilius of Padua and Medieval Political Philosophy, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1951, 1 vol. in-8°, xvi-342 pages, $4.75. 

Duxsrerauis, E. J.; SERRURIER, Cornelia; Dison, Paul; Pos, H. J.; 
OrciBAL, Jean; | Tauesen-Sorours, GC. Louise; Lewis, Gant 
Descartes et le cartésianisme hollandais. Etudes et documents. 
(Publications de l’Institut français d'Amsterdam, Maison Descartes). 
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Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, Editions françaises d'Amster- 

dam, 1950, 1 vol. in-8, xx1-309 pages, 680 francs français. 

Rros, Francisco Gonzales, Descartes, su mundo moral y religioso. (Minis- 
terio de Education. Universidad de Buenos Aïres. Facultad de Filo- 
sofia y Letras. Instituto de Filosofia) Serie Ensayos n° 3. Buenos 
Aires, 1950, 1 vol. in-8°, 52 pages. 

 SERRURIER, Cornelia, Descartes, l’homme et le penseur, Préface de 
Henri Gouhier. (Edition publiée sous le patronage de l’Institut 
français d'Amsterdam, Maison Descartes) Paris, Presses Universi- 
taires de France. Amsterdam, Editions françaises d'Amsterdam, 
s. d. [1951], 1 vol. in-16, xvu-362 pages, 480 francs français. 

BRUNNER, Fernand, Etudes sur la signification historique de la philo- 
sophie de Leibniz (Bibliothèque d'Histoire de la Philosophie), Paris, 
Librairie philosophique J. Vrin, 1951, 1 vol. grand in-8°, 325 pages. 

TesapA, Francisco Elias DE, Las Doctrinas politicas de Eugenio Maria 
De Hostos. Ediciones cultura Hispanica, s. d. [1951], 1 vol. 17 X 12, 
209 pages. 

Carneras, Carlos N., Hostos, Apostel de la Libertad, Madrid, 1950, 1 vol. 
22 X 16, 215 pages. 

h GizcouIn, René, L'homme moderne, bourreau de lui-même, Paris, Le 

Portulan, 1951, 1 vol. in-16, 158 pages, 320 francs français. 

Korzer, P. Ange (O. F. M.), Essai sur l'esprit du Berbère marocain. 
(Premier prix Maréchal Liautey.) Préface de Serge Barrault. 2° édi- 
tion revue et augmentée. Fribourg, Editions franciscaines, 1949. 
1 vol. 19 X 13, 604 pages. 

- VERNE, Jean Jules, Combats contre la nuit, Paris, Editions Colbert, 1951, 

1 vol. in-16, 256 pages, 300 francs français. 
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Algemeen Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Wijsbegeerte en Psy 
chologie, Assen, Nederland, 43° jaarg. aflev. 3, Maart 1951. 


Dr A. J. WesrerMAN Horsrun, Gelijkheid en ongelijkheid bij de 
mens, van ontwikkelingspsychologisch standpunt (1). — J. J. Me 
J. Krishnamurti en de Wijsbegeerte. 


DE 


43° jaarg., aflev. 4, Juni 1951. 4 

D’ J. L. SNETHLAGE, Gezindheidsethiek en Situationisme. — Dr A. J. 1 
WESTERMAN Hozsrun, Gelijkheid en ongelijkheid bij de mens van ont 
wikkelingspsychologisch standpunt (IT). À 


43° jaarg., aflev. 3, Augustus 1951. 2 
J. M. M. Acer, De situatie der filosofie in Duitsland. — J. H. v. ge | 
Hoopr, Het typologische en het phenomenologische gezichtspunt. 


Archivio di Filosofia, Padova, 1951. 


Fenomenologia e Sociologia: Enrico Casrezur, Fenomenologia | 
Sociologia. — Ugo Sprrrro, Significato della Fenomenologia. — G. Bon | 
TADINI, Fenomenologia, Filosofia, ee — U. Papovan, Linee dis) 
una fenomenologia dell’egoismo umano : persona e socielà. — P. First | 
Carcano, La Sociologia della conoscenza. — E. Orocmer, Socialità della 
persona. — ÆE. SEveriNo, Metafisica, Fenomenologia, Sociologia. | 
M. DE Core, Sur les rapports entre la phénoménologie et la sociologie | 
— G. Gusporr, Les implications ontologiques de la conscience mythiqu 
primitive. — A. Dremrr, Deutsche Soziologie zwischen Spengler und 
Toynbee. — J. Eymarnn, Le problème de la situation dans les « Pensées » 
de Pascal. 

Testi Umanistici inediti sul « De Anima » : E. Garmw, Testi minor 
sull’Anima nella cullura del. 400 in Toscana. — E. Massa, L'Anima 
l'Uomo in Egidio da Vilerbo e nelle fonti classiche e medioevali. 
E. Da Vrrerso, Similitudo vestigio praestantior imago est quae i 
secundo ordine reperitur. — B. Narni, IL commento di Simplicio al « D: 
Anima » della fine del sec. xv e del sec. xvr. 


The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, Edinburg 
and London, Vol. II, No. 5, May 1951. 


J. O. Wispom, The Hypothesis of Cybernetics. — P. W. BRIDGMAN, 
The Nature of some of our Physical Concepts (II). — E. H. Hurren, O 
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the Principle of Action by Contact. — J. C. Grecony, The Concept of 
Mind and the Unconscious. 


Vol. IT, No. 6, August 1951. 

H. Dineze, The Scientific Outlook in 1851 and in 1951. — D. M. Mac- 
Kay, Mindlike Behaviour in Artefacts. — H. A. C. Dosss, The Relation 
between the Time of Psychology and the Time of Physics (with a Logis- 
tic Analysis of the Two-Fold Time Theory of the Stecious Present, by 
Pr. C. D. Broap). — P. W. BripGMaAn, The Nature of Some of our Phy- 
- sical Concepts (IT). 


Bijdragen, Maastricht, Leuven, Nijmegen, deel 12, aflev. II, 1951. 


E. VanpenBussonr, Intentionele Erxistentie. Prolegomena tot de 
Anthropologie. — Th. FornovizxzEe, De probleemstelling der verhouding 
tussen philosophie en Chritelijke mystiek. — J. De Frame, Desiderium 
collium aeternorum (Gen. 49, 26). 


Bulletin Analytique, Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
Paris, vol. V, n° 1, 1951. 


Philosophie. 


AVol: V, n° 2, 1951. 
Philosophie. 


Ciencia y Fe, San Miguel (Rép. Argentine), Año VI, n° 24, Octubre- 
Diciembre 1950. 


José Maria ALrsanpRo, S. L., Reflexiones sobre la duda cartesiana. — 
E. B. Prra, S. L., La libertad de la conciencia religiosa frente al Estado. 
à —_ I. Quures, S. I., Las primeras obras de filosofia impresas en América 
y su significado histérico. 


Año VI, n° 25, Enero-Marzo 1951. 

I. Quizrs, S. I., Para una demarcacién doctrinal e historica de la 
filosofia escolästica. — H. M. DE AcxAva, S. I., La doctrina social del 
Principio y Fundamento. — D J. Prcnon-RIVIERE, « La Hora Veinti- 
einco » y la técnica como infra-religiôn. 


… Episteme, Buenos Aires, Año V, Vol. I, n° 10, 1951. 


L. Arzene Lrzama, Ensayo de Invariancias mentales. 1* Parte : Los 
momentos mentales de la construccién matemätica y los momentos 


/ fundamentales de la fisica. — J. D. Garcia Bacca, Ensayo de Interpre- 
tacién histérico-vital de la Lôgica (Desde Aristôteles hasta nuestros 
… dfas) (Conclusién). — A. E. Roran, El problema estético. 2* Parte : 


* Forma y Materia. 
#4 
L£ 


" 


… Les Etudes philosophiques, Marseille, 1951, n° 1, janvier-mars. 


4 À. Reyxmonn, À propos du Congrès de Philosophie de Neuchâtel (sept. 
“ 1949). — J. Morrau, Congrès de Bordeaux (1950). — R. Lacrozr, V* 
_ Congrès des Sociétés de Philosophie de langue française. — G. GusDORF, 
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Les thèmes du Congrès de Philosophie de Strasbourg (1952). — J. Prus] 
ce, La Sagesse, Découverte de la valeur. — J. Caarx-Ruy, La religion | 
de J.-B. Vico. — R. Licou, Remarques sur le rire. — L. Vax, Le senti | 

ment du mystère dans le conte fantastique et dans le roman policier. 

_— A. Mozrs, Le théâtre antique : exemple d'une esthétique fonction | 
nelle. — M. Drscaoux, Les vues pédagogiques de Brunschvicg. — 
G. Grancer, Notes et travaux. Contribution à une étude des réactions 
esthétiques des enfants brésiliens. 4 


Filosofia, Torino, Anno II, Fasc. II, Aprile 1951. 1 


A. Guzzo, Progetto d’una collezione. — E. ArLANDr, Interesse meta) 
fisico. — A. Crccmn, Difficoltà metodologiche del concetto di evolu- 
zione. — A. Levi, Il concetto dell’errore nella filosofia di Plotino. —“} 
V. Marmieu, Il duale in Bergson. — G. Perou, Scheler e l’intenziona- 
lità della vita emozionale. 

Anno Il, Fasc. IIL, Luglio 1951. 

G. Capoarassr, L'azione. — V. VERRA, Reinhold e le « Lettere su la 
filosofia di Kant ». — V. ArEmann, Analisi della società e concetto dë 
« scuola ». — A. Guzzo, Contemplatività e contemplabilità dell’arte. —" 
G. Moss4, La polemicu su le psicopatie. — A. MapnarenA, L’Agamemnone 
di Eschilo. 


Giornale critico della Filosofia italiana, Firenza, Fasc. Il, Aprile- 
Giugno 1951. s 


G. Curavacor, L'individuazione (III). — C. CARBoNARA, IL valorem 
speculativo dell'empirismo. — A. Caprzzr, Anima e corpo nel xu1° secolow 
(cont. e fine). — A. JacoBezzx Isozpr, Vico e Marx (cont. e fine). 


Fasc. III, Luglio-Settembre 1951. | 

V. SaiNATI, Îl mito dell'assoluto e la problematicità dell'esistenza.| 
— GC. Laconte, Il problema soggetto-oggetto e le aporie della sintesin| 
kantiana. 


The Hibbert Journal, London, July 1951, n° 195. 


Viscount SAMUEL, Does Religion stand to Reason? — TnE DEAN or 
Sr Paur's, Religion and Religions. — M. CHANING-PEARCE, Christianity’s« 
Crucial Conflict. — Sir WicrriD GARRETT, The Christian Attitude to 
Economics. — The Rev. C. E. Raven, Is there a Christian Politics? —". 
Pr. J. Macreon, Theology in our Era. — The Rev. Dr. N. H. G. RoBinsoN, 
Karl Barth's Empiricism. — C. I. Surrx, Time, Behaviour and Spirit. 
— Dr. KR. H. Taouress, Has Psychology Explained Religion Away? — 
À. GRAHAM IxiN, Pre-cognition — Some Implications. — G. Asnr, Mean- 
ing and Analogy. — Dr. F. H. HENEMANN and the Rev. Dr. E. L. ALLEN, 
Survey of Recent Philosophical and Theological Literature. 4 


» 
+ 


we 


The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Cleveland (U. S. A. ). 
No. 4, June 1951. 
G. Boas, In Defence of the Unintelligible. — J. Asnmore, The ot 
and the New in Non-Objective Painting. — H. D. Amen, The Aestheticn 


: 
* 
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Relevance of Belief. — À. B. Sxrare, Arthur Symons: an Appreciation of 
the Critic of Literature. — A. Brrnptson, Mexican Philosophy: the 
Aesthetics of Antonio Caso. — S. J. Kamn, « Evidence » in Criticism. 


Journal of the History of Ideas, New York, Vol. XII, No. 2, April 
1951. 

Fr E. A. Moov, Galileo and Avempace (1). — J. Nrennam, Human 
“Laws and Laws of Nature in China and the West (IT). — M. K. Munrrz;, 
One Universe or Many. — H. Ko, The Eve of German Nationalism. 
AVol. XII, No. 3, June. 1951. 

H. Cuenniss, The Characteristics and Effects of Presocratic Philo- 
losophy. — T. Mommsen, St. Augustine and the Christian Idea of Progress. 
— E. A. Moopy, Galileo and Avempace (II). — H. T. Davin, The Cultu- 
ral Functions of Music. — E. E. Sroix, Symbolism in Moby Dick. 


The Journal of Philosophy, New York, Vol. XLVIIT, No. 8, April 19, 
: 1951. 
M. R. Kanisa, Evidence and Decision. 
“Vol. XLVIII, No. 9, April 26, 1951 (Double Number). 
J A. Horsraprer, Professor Ryle’s Category-Mistake. — D. S. Mixer, 
« Descartes’ Myth» and Professor Ryle’s Fallacy. — H. R. KG, Pro- 
fessor Ryle and «The Concept of Mind». — M. Werrz, Professor Ryle’s 
« Logical Behaviorism ». 
Vol. XLVIII, No. 10, May 10, 1951. 
L. Garvin, The New Rationalism in Ethics. — M. K. Muxrrz, Kan- 

… tian Dialectic and Modern Scientific Cosmology. 

“Vol. XLVIN, No. 11, May 24, 1951. 
' W. Cerr, The Physicomorphic Conception of Man. — N. ABBAGNANO, 
Intellectual Freedom. 
… Vol. XLVIITI, No. 12, June 7, 1951. 

M. Waure, Ontological Clarity and Semantic Obscurity. — Sixc-NaAn 
 Fex, On Being and Being Known. 

Vol. XLVYII, No. 13, June 21, 1951. 

. W. A. Lermax, The Status of Facts in Economic Thought. — 
* R. S. HarTmaw, À Logical Definition of Value. 

® Vol. XLVIIT, No. 14, July 5, 1951. 

<4 W. M. Prererezr Mowracux, The Modern Distemper of Philosophy. 
M V. Lowr, À Resurgence of « Vicious Intellectualism ». 
…. Vol. XLVIII, No. 15, July 19, 1951. : # 
a D. C. Wiczrams, The Myth of Passage. — E. C. Moore, Positivism 
and Potentiality. 


Vol. XLVIII, No. 16, August 2, 1951. ss 
M. Peruns and I. Sincer, Analyticity. — H. D. Arxen, À Pluralistic 


+ Analysis of the Ethical « Oughit ». 


Vol. XLVIIT, No. 17, August 16, 1951. Li | 
Æ W. I. Marson, Philosophical Explication in Political Science. — 


f R. H. Porxi, Ethical Naturalism and Hedonics. 
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Journal de Psychologie Normale et Pathologique, Paris, 


44 année, n° 1-2, janvier-juin 1951. 
Formes de l'art et formes de l'esprit : Ch. Laro, Esquisse d'une. | 
classification structurale des beaux-arts. — E. SouRïAU, L'insertion tem 
porelle de l'œuvre d'art. — Ch. Picarn, Sens et portée des arts alexan- | 
drins. — L. REau, L'influence de la forme sur l’iconographie dans L'arin 


médiéval. — C. Laricoue, La couleur dans l’espace. P. FRANCASTEL,“, 
Destruction d’un espace plastique. — M. Sainr-Saëns, Le carton et la | 
liberté de création dans la tapisserie. — J. Cassou, La nostalgie du“ 
métier. — A. Lurçat, L'organisation de l'espace urbain. — B. DE 
ScHLorzer, Quelques considérations sur le langage musical. — 
A. ScHAgFFNER, Musique populaire et art musical. — P. Emmanugz, Notes 
sur la création poétique. — G. Jamarr, Le langage poétique. — L. RENOU, 
Ârt et religion dans la poésie sanskrite : le « jeu de mots » et ses impli- 4 
cations. — M. Cuasranc, Notes sur le style du roman. — I. MExERSON, 
Quelques aspects de la personne dans le roman. — A. Wurmser, Je, 
romancier. — M. Le BrRerow, Temps et personne chez William Faulkner. 
— G. Branquis, Le temps dans l’œuvre de Thomas Mann. — P. ARNOL»D, 
Eléments de l'art dramatique. — A. Virriers, Fonction sacrée dem 
l’acteur. 


Laval Théologique et Philosophique, Québec, Canada, vol. VI, 


n° 2, 1950. 
SA SAINTETÉ PIE XII, Lettre Encyclique « Humani Generis » (texte 
latin et version française officielle). — Paul-E. Drouin, M. S. C., L’enti- 


tatif et l’intentionnel : étude comparée de la doctrine thomiste et de 
l’enseignement suarézien. 


Methodos, Milano, vol. III, n° 9, 1951. 


Gerhard Frey, Das Residuum der natürlichen Sprache; Discussione 
(F. Rossr-Lannr); Riposta dell’autore (translation). — John E. FREuN», 
On the Problem of Confirmation; Discussione (V. SoMEnz1). — Paul 
LoRENzEN, Ueber des Prinzip «ex falso quodlibet ». — Vittorio SOMENZ1, 
Fisica e Geometria (translation). 


Vol. III, n° 10, 1951. 
Béla vox Junos, Die Anwendung der logistischen Analyse auf phi- 


losophische Probleme; Discussione (G. VaccarINo). Riposta dell’autore 
(translation). 


ne SET RS tt me 


Mind, Oxoford, No. 239, July 1951. 


F. J. Anscomer, Mr. Kneale on Probability and Induction (1). — 
W. Knrarr, Probability and Induction (I). — J. A. Passmore, The. 
Dreariness of Aesthetics. — J. F. Taomson, The Argument from Analogy . 
and our Knowledge of Other Minds. — D. J. O'Convor, The Analysis 
of Conditional Sentences. — A. W. Burks, The Logic of Causal Propo- 


sitions. — E. GELLNER, Maxims. — L. J. Russezr, À Problem of Lewis 


Carroll. 
\ 
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The Modern Schoolman, Saint Louis (U. S. A.), Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, 
March 1951. 


André Marc, S. J., Being and Action. — M. Misrer CS 
Efficient Causality in Human Actions. 


Vol. XXVITI, No. 4, May 1951. 

: Ph. S. Lan», S. J., and G. P. Kiuperrawz, S. J., Practical Reason 
Social Fact, and the Vocational Order. — Th. A. O’Kerrr, Empiricism 
and Applied Mathematics in the Natural Philosophy of Whitehead. — 
P. Coraço, S. J., Sri Aurobindo; A Philosopher of Reconcilialion. 


Notas y Estudios de Filosofia, Tucumän (Argentine), vol. IT, n° 5, 
Enero-Marzo 1951. 


M. Hewecerr, La voz del Camino. — M. GoGurt, Cristianismo Pri- 
mitivo y Filosofia Cristiana. — J. A. VAzqur7, Une Metafisica de la 
“Cultura. — S. Bucca, Kena Upanisad; Version directa del sénscrilo Y 
notas. — À. S. Bonpy, La Filosofia actual en el Peru. — J. Writ-HANSEN, 
La Filosofia danesa contemporanea. 


Wol. II, n° 6, Abril-Junio 1951. 

R. Monrozro, Lo Humano y lo Subjetivo. — A Mürzrrr, Presencia y 
“Trayectoria de la Filosofia de los Valores. — A. ECKARDT, El Concepto de 
Tao en Laotse. — E. Gocuez pe LABrousse, Todo en Dios « Voltaire »; 
“Traducciôn, introducciôn y notas. — H. PmNErA LLerA, Panorama de la 


-Filosofta en Cuba. 


\, 


Nouvelle Revue théologique, Louvain, n° 4, avril 1951. 


G. Vanoesrorx et L. RENwWART, S. I. L’encyclique « Humani Gene- 
ris » et les sciences naturelles. — G. Cruücnon, S. L., Genèse et structure 
Mu moi humain à la lumière des sciences bio-psychologiques modernes 
(ID). — G. LAMBERT, S. I., et G. Vermrs, Les manuscrits du désert de 


Juda. Les « aperçus » de M. Dupont-Sommer. 


No 5, mai 1951. 
A. Ravez, S. I., Le cardinal de Bérulle en Sorbonne. — A. BAUCHAU, 


SA I, Techniques de la physique moderne et âge des documents de 
_ Qumrûn. 

… N° 6, juin 1951. 

À E. Brissois, S. J., Une morale d'aujourd'hui (1). 


L 
- Ne 7, juillet-août 1951. 
3 E. Brussois, S. J., Une morale d'aujourd'hui (I). 


“ Pensamiento, Madrid, vol. 7, n° 27, Julio-Septiembre 1951. 
A B. Pérez Ancos, S. J., El determinativo funcional de la voluntad : 


- El «instinctus naturae » y el « imperium rationis ». — R. PUIGREFAGUT, 


 S. J., La causalidad en los escritos de Max Planck. 


 : 
£ 


FRS 
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The Personalist, Los Angeles (U. S. A.), Spring 1951, Vol. XXXIPE 
No. 2. 


R. TyLer FLEwELuING, « The Unknown God ». — Philosophy Today:* 
D. S. Rominson, Absolute Idealism. — H. L. Seanes, Pragmatism Today. À 
— P. R. Hrese, The Concept of the Person Today. — A. F. Lipnerx,, 
Philosophical Mysticism and Modern Science. — D. F. GONZALO, Chang | 
ing Eschatological Imageries. — D. Aer, The Theme of Isolation in | 
Hawthorne (Il). 


Summer 1951, Vol. XXXII, No. 3. 4 
R. Tycer FLeweLrie, Waste Places. — K. F. LEïDECxER, William, | 
Torrey Harris and the St. Louis Movement. — G. Hinricus, Berkeley | | 
on Size and a Common World. — P. T. Razu, Critical Humanism: An. 
Indian Viewpoint. — M. S. Dworxn, Poetry and the Machine. F 


The Philosophical Review, Ithaca, N. Y., Vol. LX, No. 2, April 1951. 


G. De Lacun4, Existence and Potentiality. — J. Rawzs, Outline of 
a Decision Procedure for Ethics. — H. L. A. HART, À Logician’s Fairyw 
Tale. — CG. J. Ducasse, Whewell’s Philosophy of Scientific Discovery. 
(I). : 
Vol: LX, Nr. 3, July 1951. ; 

M. Wurre, À Finiistic Approach to Philosophical Theses. — 


R. M. Cmisuorm, Philosophers and Ordinary Language. — N. MArcoLM, 


Philosophy for Philosophers. — H. G. Worz, The Empirical Basis of 
Anseim'’'s Arguments. ; 


Philosophy, London, Vol. XXVI, no. 98, July 1951. 


C. W. H. Surron, Philosophy and Religion. — J. Come, Three 
valued Ethics. — G. Scnraner, Kant's Presumed Repudiation of the“. 
«Moral Argument » in the «Opus Postumum » : An Examination of 
Adicke’s Interpretation. — J. C. Maxwerz, Ethics and Politics in Man-« 
deville. — K. BatEr, Doing my Duty. 


Philosophy an Phenomenological Research, Buffalo (N. Y.), $ 
Vol. XI, No. 4, June 1951. À 
J. J. C. Smarrt, Theory Construction. — M. Fraxxun, À New cond 
ception of the Relation Between Law and Equity: — À. R. CapoNIcRI, 
Italian Philosophy, 1943-1950. — C. L. Goriemrix, Inquiry and White-n 
head’'s Schematic Method. — B. Morris, Obligation; Sensical or Non. 
sensical ? 


Répertoire bibliographique de la Philosophie, Société Philosei 
phique de Louvain, tome III, n° 2, mai 1951. 


Tome III, n° 2, mai 1951. 
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The Review of Métaphysics, New Haven, Conn. (U.S.A.), Vol. IV, 
No. 4, June 1951, Issue No. 16. 


J. MariTAIN, On Knowledge Through Connaturality. — L. KRIEGER, 
The Idea of Progress. — P. ScaReCkER, Leibniz and the « Timaeus ». — 
G. A. ScaRADER, The Transcendental Ideality and Empirical Reality of 
Kant's Space and Time. 3 


Revista de Estudios Politicos, Madrid, Año XI, n° 56, 1951. 


S. Marwazp, El fondo sociolégico de la crisis actual de la Cultura. 
= S. LrssarRAGuE, El acto social. — P. Mesnarn, Andrés Tiraqueau 7 
el neobartolismo. 


Año XI, n° 57, 1951. 
J. I. ArccorrTa, « Lo social desde la persona ». 


Revista de Filosofia, Madrid, Año X, n° 36, Enero-Marzo 1951. 


M. Cruz HernAnrez, 4 Idealismo o volunfarismo? — A. Diez BLANCo, 

“Nuevas lôgicas. — J. Aumanx, La belleza y la respuesia estélica. — 

H. Heras, S. J., La naturaleza del budismo. — A. WAGNER DE REYNA, 
“La certeza en Descartes. 


“ Revue d'Esthétique, Paris, tome IV, fasc. 2, avril-juin 1951. 


M. Sourrau, Nature de l'instant sensible. — N. Ivanorr, Les sym- 
boles stylistiques et les clefs rythmiques. — P. Carrrois, Le poids des 
chefs-d'œuvre. — F. Mivrowsxa, Note sur Van Gogh. — J. TrrcrooY, 
La notion de pureté en poésie. — C. A. SrarLros, Identité des moyens 
et des buts expressifs des arts plastiques. Leur différenciation par la 
fonction. — M. Cnasrainc, Romancier et biographe dans l’œuvre de Vir- 
ginia Woolf. 


Revue d'Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses, Paris, 1951, n° 1. 


Martin Bucer, Résumé sommaire de la Doctrine chrétienne, 1548. 
(Texte établi, traduit et commenté par F. Wendel.) 


” Revue de l’Institut de Sociologie, Bruxelles, année 1951 n° 


4 S. Ranuzr, La méthode de « Content Analysis ». — J. Beun-Mnrr- 
Ron, De l'étude concrète des concepts politiques et moraux. — $. De 
Cosrer, L'exercice de l'autorité, problème de psychologie sociale. 


Revue philosophique de la France et de l'étranger, Paris, 1951, 
4 juillet-septembre, n° 7 à SE 
r P. Werrarimer, Justification et résullats d'une psychochirurgie. 


_ __E. Wozrr, La position actuelle de quelques problèmes fondamentaux 
du développement embryonnaire. — R. Dreyrus, Sur l'expérience en 


| théorie des nombres. 
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| 
gi: 
Revue philosophique de Louvain, Louvain, mai 1951. | 
| 
A. Donpeynr, Les problèmes philosophiques soulevés dans l’'Ency- : 4 
clique « Humani Generis» (suite). — J. ZARAGÜFETA BENGOECHEA, nn | 
fonction estimative dans l'induction empirique. — A. Caurcx, Spetial 


Cases of the Decision Problem. — G. VERBEKE, Guillaume de Moerbeke, \ 
traducteur de Jean Philopon. 4 


Fr | 


Revue des Sciences humaines, Lille, janvier-mars 1951. 


Numéro consacré à Descartes. H. Goumier, Pour une histoire des, 


« Méditations métaphysiques ». — G. Lewis, L'innéité cartésienne el sam 
critique par Lelarge de Lignac. — J. Vunxemn, Note sur l'évidence car- L 
tésienne et le préjugé qu’elle implique. — O. REVAULT D'ALLONNES,\ 

esthétique de De , Le problème de la méthode M 


/ chez Descartes (1 partie). — P. Cosrasez, La controverse Descartes- 
Roberval au sujet du centre d'’oscillation. - 


Revue des Sciences philosophiques et théologiqués, Paris, avril 
1951; n°r2. 


J. Mouroux, Affectivité et expérience chrétienne. — F.-J. von Rin-. 
TELEN, Le fondement métaphysique de la notion du bien. — P. A. LrÉGé, 
Réflexions pour une apologétique du miracle. 


Juillet 1951, n° 5. à 

Th. CameLor, Théologies grecques et théologie latine à Chalcédoine. 
— Ch. Moezrer, Le cinquième concile œcuménique et le magistère ordi- 
naire au vi® siècle. | 


Rivista critica di Storia della Filosofia, Milano, Aprile-Giugno | 
1951, fasc. II. 4 


A. Vasa, L'’analisi della conoscenza in Bertrand Russell. — E. GARIN, 
Il concetto della storia nel pensiero del Rinascimento. — A. MasaRAceuIA, 
Genesi e significato della valutazione platonica della peosia. — E. CARUS0, 
Hôffding e la problematica della storiograjia filosofica. { 


Rivista di Filosofia, Torino, Aprile-Giugno 1951, fasc. 2. 


G. Carmora, Il provvisorio e il possibile. — L. Grymonat, Aspetti 
moderni della metodologia di Cartesio. — F. FerraroTnr, Un critico 
americano di Marx. — N. Bosgio, Ritorna alla tradizione. — A. DRoOETTO, 
L'itinerario jilosofico di Giuseppe Zamboni (1878-1950). — N. ABpac- 
NANO, Cronaca di un concorso. — Frederico Nrerzscmr, La filosofia in 
angustie, a cura di N. B. 


Rivista di Filosofia Neo-scolastica, Milano, Marzo-Aprile 1951, 
fasc. II. 


L. Minio Parurrro, Note sull'Aristotele latino medioevale. —* 
G. BALLANTI, Il problema dell’esere in Ludwig Feuerbach. 
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Maggio-Giugno 1951, fasc. III. 
I Maxcnr, La metafisica dell'agire. — G. Lunarr, Studi hegeliani; 
Logica e metafisica di Jena. — G. PENaTr, Il Pentateuco e la metafisica. 


?: 


Salesianum, Torino, Gennaio-Marzo 1951, n° 1. 


P. Bramo, La concezione Herbartiana della pedagogia. — G. CoRALro, 
L'eredità genetica dell’educazione. 


Sapienza, Roma, Marzo-Aprile 1951, Anno IV, Num. 2. 


B. D'AMORE, Persona e Società. — G. CarA Urro4, Le insufficienze 
della «insufficienza » blondelliana. — F. Mornxon, E’ una metafisica 
il Marxismo? 


_Maggio-Giugno 1951, Anno IV, Num. 5. 

M. Browxr, I principali insegnamendli teologici dell'Enciclica 
“«Humani generis ». — L. Gumerarn, Il patriottismo nel pensiero di 
S. Tommaso. — F. A. Moruow, É una fede morale il marxismo ? 


f 
S. E. T. (Structure et Evolution des Techniques), nov. 1950-févr. 1951, 
. n° 21-22; et mars-avril 1951, n° 23-24. 


Sophia, Padova, Aprile-Giugno 1951, Anno XIX, fasc. IT. 


F.-J. von Rivrezen, Nuove vie per la trascendenza. — C. OTTAVIANo, 
“Machiavellismo in tono minore, ovvero : Quattro menzogne moderne. 
—_ À. Casreuio, Classicismo e romanticismo come forme del giudizio. — 
“M. Rocca, Penserio e divinazione. — M. Sanson, La teoria unitaria di 


Einstein. 


-Tevresi, Messina, Anno V, N. 1-4 (annata 1950). 


Volume dédié à la mémoire de Maurice Blondel. Maurice BLONDEL, 
Sens, possibilité et nécessité de notre méthode. — L. BouRnET, Maurice 
“Blondel. — J. Cæarx-Ruy, Etre, existence et essence dans la pensée de 
Maurice Blondel. — C. Crrrran, M. Blondel e la storia. — H. Duméry, 
> L'intellectualisme blondélien. — J. Gurirron, Le don de piété: chez Blon- 
- del. — A. HAYEN, L'inachèvement du blondélisme et ses exigences. — 
 J. Lacrorx, La philosophie de Maurice Blondel. — J. Mercrer, Remar- 
“ques sur «L’Action» (da una lettera dell’A. a Maurice Blondel). — 
M. Néponcezze, Maurice Blondel et les équivoques du personnalisme. 
__ À, Pasrore, L'Ospite velato nella filosofia dell'azione di Maurice 
Blondel. — A. Renna, Una filosofia dell'insufficienza umana. — B. Ro- 
Meyer, Notre destinée d'après la « Trilogie ». — L. Rux, Le caractère 


_ synthétique de la philosophie blondélienne. — A. VALENsiN, Il realismo 
- blondeliano. — S. VILLENEUVE, L'immanence et la transcendance dans 
“la philosophie de M. Blondel. — V. La Via, La riforma blondeliana del 


filosofare e la sostanza teoretica del blondelismo. 
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Theoria, Lund, 1950, Part 8. 


E. von Aster, Physikalistischer und psychologistischer Positivismus: 
—— Y. Bar-Hriez, Bolzano’s Definition of Analytical Propositions. — 
H. BErGMANN, Probleme des Erxistenzbegriffes. — Th. Gricrr, Som 
Reflections on Sociometry and its Limitations. — T. Husen, Problem. 
of scaling in modern psychometrics. — O. KinserG, Les situations psy- 
chologiques précriminelles révélatrices des caractères de l'état dangez 
reux. — K. Marc-Wocau, Bemerkungen zum Begriff « Sinnesdatum » 
in der Diskussion der letzlen Jahre. — H. Orsrar, The descriptive defis 
nition of the concept ‘ legal norm’ proposed by Hans Kelsen (I et Il)« 


Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, Leuven, Maart 1951, Nr. 1. 


A. Donpeywe, Beschouwingen bij het atheïstisch existentialisme. 
L. Laverre, La voie étroite. — F.-J. von RiNTELEN, Der metaphysiseh. 
Grund des Wertes. 


Juni 1951. Nr. 2. 

_ J. A. J. Prrers, Over den oorsprong van het woord. — C. A. vAN 
PEURSEN, De Philosophie van Martin Heidegger ats wending tot het 
zijn. — E. Minxowsxi, La médiocrité. — R. Panixer, La novedad que e 
el concepto de naturaleza introduce el cristianismo. 


LA VIE PHILOSOPHIQUE 


XIe Congrès international de Philosophie 
Bruxelles, août 1953 


A Amsterdam, lors du X° Congrès international de Philosophie en 
août 1948, l’Assemblée générale de la Fédération internationale des 
Sociétés de Philosophie a accepté la proposition faite par les sociétés de 
philosophie de Belgique, d'établir le siège du Congrès suivant à Bru- 
elles. Le XI° Congrès international de Philosophie aura lieu à Bruxelles 
dans le courant du mois d’août 1953. 

Le Comité d'organisation adresse aux philosophes de tous les pays 
un premier appel pour qu'ils viennent prendre part aux travaux de ce 
Congrès. Le secrétariat exprime le désir de recevoir, dès à présent, les 
inscriptions de principe des participants. 

Pour pouvoir consacrer aux discussions l'essentiel des séances, le 
+ Comité se propose de mettre le texte imprimé des communications à la 
disposition de tous les participants à partir du 15 mai 1953. Il faudrait 
. donc que tous les manuscrits soient parvenus au secrétariat avant le 
15 décembre 1952. — En principe les communications ne pourront pas 
dépasser huit pages in-4”, dactylographiées à double interligne. 

Le Comité prévoit des séances plénières et des séances de Sections, 
* ces dernières groupées en Divisions qui seront déterminées inces- 


- samment. 
Comité exécutif : 


M. Barzin, Université de Bruxelles, président. 

Mer L. De Raeymaeker, président de la Société philosophique de 
Louvain, Université de Louvain. 

Ph. Devaux, président de la Société belge de Philosophie, Université 
de Liège. 

A. Mansion, président du Wijsgerig Gezelschap te Leuven, Univer- 
sité de Louvain. 

E. De Bruyne, Université de Gand. 

S. De Coster, Université de Bruxelles. 

À. De Waelhens, Université de Louvain. 

J. Dopp, Université de Louvain. 

J. Lameere, Université de Bruxelles. 

Ch. Perelman, Université de Bruxelles et H. L. Van Breda, Univer- 
sité de Louvain, secrétaires. 


À Adresse du Secrétariat : Ch. Perelman, 32, rue de la Pécherie, Uccle- 
Bruxelles. 
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Philosophic Abstracts 

La revue trimestrielle de philosophie Philosophic Abstracts (ch 
Russell F. Moore Co. Inc., 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
U. S. A.), publiée sporadiquement depuis 1939, a été réorganisée récem 
ment et paraît maintenant régulièrement. Elle donne des extraits courts 
et objectifs des ouvrages de philosophie et des branches connexes, pu- 
bliés dans le monde entier. ne 
M. H. F. Tecoz (« Heuvelhoeve », Den Dolder, Pays-Bas) a accepté 

la direction pour l’Europe, afin de créer un réseau complet de corres=| 
pondants. EE 
Sous sa nouvelle forme, la revue compte sur la coopération des édi: 
teurs; elle espère rendre service aux professeurs et étudiants, et général 
lement parlant à tous ceux qu'intéressent les choses de l’esprit. La 
Les abonnements et les annonces sont à envoyer directement 

R. F. Moore, à New York. Les exemplaires de presse de livres publiés 
en Europe sont à adresser à M. H. F. Tecoz. 
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INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE PHILOSOPHIE 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE 


Direction : Secrétariat scientifique : 
Raymond BAYER Suzanne DELORME 
Professeur à la Sorbonne 61, rue du Mont-Cenis, Paris XVIIIe 


Editée depuis 1937, en deux volumes mensuels de chacun 350 pages. 
Publiée avec le concours de l'UNESCO et du C. N. R. S. 


Chaque volume comprend un catalogue des éditeurs, des revues, des auteurs; un Index 
chronologique et topographique, des philosophes et savants, des notions (en français 
et en anglais), établis grâce aux correspondants nationaux de |'l. 1. P. dans 40 pays. 
Volumes parus en 1950 : Année 1948-1 et 2. 
Volumes à paraître en 1951 : Année 1949-1 et 2 et année 1950-1 et 2 


Abonnements 


2 volumes 1949 : 5 dollars (1.750 fr.) réduits à 4 dollars (1.400 francs) pour les 
membres d’une Société adhérant à la Fédération Internationale des 
Sociétés de Philosophie. 

2 volumes 1950 : Mêmes conditions. 

Prière d'adresser désormais les demandes d'abonnement et les chèques bancaires (en 

monnaie nationale) ou postaux (en francs français) au nom de la 


Librairie VRIN 
6, place de la Sorbonne, PARIS (Ve) - C. C. P. : Paris 196-30 


Vente par volume 


Année 1937-2 (1 épuisé): $ 2,25 (750 fr); 1938-1 et 2: $ 4,50 (1.500 fr.); 
1939 (1 seul volume) : $ 2,25 (750 fr.); 1946-1 et 2: $ 7 (2.400 fr.); 1947-1 et 2: 
$ 7 (2.400 fr.); 1948-1 et $ 7 (2.400 fr.). 
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A la Librairie VRIN 


ARCHIVES de la SOCIÉTÉ BELGE de PHILOSOPHIE 


| Fascicules parus depuis 1928 : FT 


É. DUPRÉEL, De la Nécessité. + + + ++ + + + + + + 35 
M. BARZIN et A. ERRERA, Sur le Principe du Tiers exclu . (épuisé) 
M. A. COCHET, Ph. DEVAUX et N. LAMEERE, Analyses et 

Comptes rendus (Le Roy, Nicod, Whitehead, Lalo, Dela- 

A TC EN ET A nee 2 Lx et ir 7 
W. RIVIER, L’Empirisme dans les Sciences exactes + + + + 10 
E. DUPRÉEL, Le Renoncement + + + + + + + + * * * 30 


W. RIVIER, Essai sur la Simultanéité à distance + + + + : 60 
Ph. DEVAUX, Lotze et son Influence sur la Philosophie anglo- 
CON ce Demos Ce es 7 Pre le Ras 40 


M. SOSSET, Le Rôle des Théories psychologiques dans l'œuvre 
Re EU «e mi nee e ON PE UE 40 
R. WAVRE, Mathématique et Philosophie . + + + + + + 13 


E. DUPRÉEL, La Cause et l’Intervalle ou Ordre et Probabilité . A4 
Ch. PERELMAN, De l’Arbitraire dans la Connaissance .. + + : 37 
17 


E. DUPRÉEL, Probabilité et Gravitation + + + + + + * : 


On peut se procurer ces fascicules au siège de la Revue internationale 
de Philosophie, après versement du montant de la commande au 
compte de chèques postaux de la Revue internationale de Philosophie, 
Bruxelles, n° 249.81 ou à son compte n° 721.914 de la Banque de la 
Société Générale de Belgique, 3, Montagne-du-Parc, Bruxelles. 


REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE PHILOSOPHIE 
mm 


FASCICULES PARUS : 


N° Malebranche, octobre 1938 . . . . . 


1. : 
N° 2. Edmund Husserl, janvier 1939. . . . . 
(Réservé aux collections complètes.) 


N° 3. Néo-réalisme anglo-saxon, avril 1939 . . 
N° 4. Philosophie des valeurs, juillet 1939 
N° 5. Philosophie de l'Esprit, octobre 1939 
N° 6. Signification de la Liberté, août 1948 . 
N° 7. Etudes d’Esthétique, janvier 1949 

8 


N° . La Philosophie des Sciences, avril 1949. . 
N° 9. L’Existentialisme, juillet 1949 . . . . . 
N° 10. Henri Bergson, octobre 1949 

N° 11. L’Empirisme logique, janvier 1950 . = 
N° 12. Descartes, avril 1950 . . . . te 
N° 13 Sociologie et Philosophie, juillet 1950 : 
N° 14. Hobbes, octobre 1950 . . . . . . 
N° 15. Léon Brunschvicg, 1951, fasc. 1 . . 

N° 16. Renaissance italienne, 1951, fase. 2 . . . 


Vol. I (1, 2, 3, 4) : 340 francs b. — Vol. II (5, 6) : 


LES PROCHAINS FASCICULES 


seront consacrés : 


A Hume avec la collaboration de : 


MM. M. DAL PRA 
G. E. DAVIE 
R. KLIBANSKY 
A. LEROY 
E. C. MOSSNER 


A Hegel, à la Philosophie des Lumières, à Psychologie et Philosophie. 


PRIX : 200 francs belges. 
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